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Ever since the story of Stoke Newington police 
involvement in the local cocaine trade broke last 
January, Casablanca’s chemically challenged 
team of local crack reporters have been keeping 


a round-the-clock vigil on Hackney’s frontline. 


t is a warm July day and Snaresbrook 
[c= Court number 9 is packed. Pearl 

Cameron, a crack dealer from the 
Hackney ‘frontline’ ( a shop on Sandringham 
Road) and her son Marlon are about to be 
sentenced. Pearl pleaded guilty from the 
start, and Marlon was convicted the month 
before. Those really on trial are filling the 
public gallery. 

More than a dozen officers from Hackney’s 
new Stoke Newington supernick, and from 
Scotland Yard’s ‘elite’ anti-corruption branch 
CIB2, have come to hear Pearl’s lawyer enter 
a plea in mitigation for her role in exposing 
deep and longstanding corruption at the 
north London station. Everyone knows the 
score. Pearl admits to dealing crack. Stoke 
Newington police face allegations of protec- 
tion racketeering, supplying drugs and offer- 
ing immunity to dealers, fitting up 
bystanders and taking bribes. 

So many police have turned up that Pear]’s 


| family and friends are squeezed into the area 


normally reserved for the press and proba- 


| tion officers. A dozen journalists — apparently 


without irony — overflow into the seats vacat- 
ed by the jury. In the corridor outside before 
the hearing starts, they beg each other for 
‘cuts’ — hackspeak for the newspaper clip- 
pings that represent the only research most 
of them will ever do. 

In January, eight officers were ‘transferred’ 
from Stoke Newington in a blaze of publicity. 
The hacks will write about the transfers, and 
they will even dare to name three of the eight 
who have since been suspended. 

What they also know, but won’t write for 


| fear of a libel suit, is that so many officers 


were quietly moved away from the station 
before the story broke that it amounted to a 
de facto disbandment of the drugs squad 
there. No less than ten of the 14 officers who 
gave evidence at Pearl's trial are no longer 
serving at Stoke Newington, but the judge 
refused her defence permission to cross- 
examine them about the reasons for these 
moves. Pearl’s barrister made a series of seri- 
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Is this petty thief ’Officer X’? 





ous allegations against an officer referred to 
only as ‘X’. These allegations, if not actually 
agreed at the defence lawyer's pre-hearing 
meeting with the CPS and CIB2, were not 
contested in court. According to Pearl, 
Officer X had induced her to deal for him 
and supplied her with crack cocaine. He had 
earned up to £2000 a week from her activi- 
ties. He had visited her house with the officer 
in charge of surveillance just before the raid. 

Pearl’s allegations opened a pandora’s box 
in Hackney. Rumours of police involvement 
in the drugs trade and unlicensed club racket 
had been circulating for years. Black groups 
added “Who are the drug pushers? Police are 
the drug pushers!’ to their litany of chants. 

But now, in the wake of stories in the 
national media, literally dozens of people 
have come forward to make independent alle- 
gations of conspiracy, perjury and the fabri- 
cation of evidence against a core of 15 officers 
from the rank of constable upwards. These 
allegations concern drug planting, and most, 
though by no means all, come from people 
with priors for possession or dealing. 
Nevertheless they have led a whole string of 
drugs trials brought by Stoke Newington 
police to collapse ignominiously in court and 
to a series of appeals against conviction. 

The officer in charge of the surveillance on 
Pearl’s house, Det Sergeant Watton, admit- 
ted that he had discussed the operation with 
another officer unconnected with it. When 
pressed, he recalled that he had visited 
Pearl’s house with the officer the day after 





surveillance was mysteriously halted and five 
days before she was raided. Watton named 
the officer: DC Roy Lewandowski. 

Lewandowski was jailed for 18 months on 
20 November for stealing £3000 worth of 
books from the flat of a man whose death he 
was investigating. He had also been on a nice 
little earner with some bent gambling 
machines until a customs and excise opera- 
tion and 215 simultaneous raids resulted in 
him and 14 others facing charges of a £5 mil- 
lion VAT fraud. 

A six strong team of CIB2 detectives, 
under Supt Jan Russell, had been investigat- 
ing Stoke Newington for five months already, 
following a tip-off from an ex-copper who 
worked for Pearl's solicitors. Russell knows 
all about the nuances of policing in Hackney. 
He ought to, he was a senior officer there 
himself for two years back in the 80s... 

Despite a ludicrous codename, Russell's 
‘Jackpot’ team have apparently been thor- 
ough. They have taken hundreds of state- 
ments and tapped the home telephones of a 
number of the 50-plus officers they are inves- 
tigating, though this had at least one unfor- 
tunate consequence. ! 

The day the eight officers were transferred, | 
Sergeant Gerry Carroll shot himself with a 
police firearm in the toilets at Barkingside 
nick. He had been moved there the previous 
year after a complaints investigation into an 
alleged drugs plant. Local police chief Roy 
Clarke held to the Met press office’s line that 
he topped himself for ‘purely personal rea- 
sons’. But his efforis were seriously under- 
mined when information about a phone call 
Carroll made to ex-colleagues from Stoke 
Newington the night before his death was 
leaked to Hackney MP Brian Sedgemore. 

Whatever the hacks might think, the role 
of ‘Jackpot’ has increasingly been to limit the 
damage; to help preserve the crumbling cred- 
ibility of police evidence in Hackney drugs 
cases. Frantic pre-trial meetings between 
Russell and prosecution and defence lawyers 
weren't unique to Pearl Cameron’s case. It’s 
now a standing joke that the sound of furious 
sewing can be heard from these conferences. 

Hackney Community Defence Association 
argue that immunity from prosecution 
should be offered both to police and dealers, 
so that a judicial inquiry can work out what’s 
really going on. Russell’s problem is that 
whatever the judge will or won't allow — and 
some are becoming mighty pissed off about 
the amount of time and money wasted on 
prosecutions that collapse half way through 
because of ‘inconsistencies’ (ie lies) in police 
evidence — juries are apt simply to acquit 
because they don’t trust coppers to tell the 
truth any more. Local dealers now boast that 
they can trade free from fear.of arrest. 

The poor man is between a rock and a hard 
place. If he is thorough, he'll open a can of 
worms that will make the West Midlands 
Police Serious Crime Squad !ook like Blue 
Peter presenters. [f he ain’t, it'll be business 
as usual for the cops on Sandringham Road 
within a few months. 
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By Dee Campbell 


The venerable Guild of Fine 
Powder Purveyors has been 
rocked to its core by corruption 
allegations concerning some of its 
members in a north London 
branch. As many as 25 dealers in 
Stoke Newington are alleged to 
have been involved in policing. 


“DEALER X" 


Suggestions that dealers have given 
information to police officers are 
nothing new, but the Guild is cur- 
rently investigating allegations that 
go much further - one dealer is al- 
leged to have been earning as much 
as £2,000 a month as a police offi- 
cer. The dealer, who can only be re- 
ferred to as "Dealer X" for life insur- 
ance reasons, was named in the con- 
fession of self-styled “honest cop" 
PC Dick Sonofdockgreen. The self- 
confessed “woodentop" claimed he 
saw Dealer X: 

- Altesting people 

- Giving evidence 

- Drinking with known "officers" 

- Wearing a brown leather jacket, 
blue jeans, and new white trainers. 

Mr. Bigg, the Guild’s president 
told us that an investigation, code- 
named “Operation Crackpot", has 
been ongoing for 18 months. How- 
ever, Roy Nark, head of Stoke New- 
ington’s Guild Branch denied there 


TAKING THINGS ONE STEP FURTHER — 


was any truth in the story: "These al- 
legations have been made by self- 
confessed police officers - they are 
absolute rubbish". Admitting the in- 
vestigation had lowered morale 
amongst the area’s dealers, he said, 
"How can my men provide a service 
to the public with this hanging over 
them, knowing every time they make 
a Sale they may be accused of being 
police officers”. 


COVER-UP 


Hugh Sless, the civilian member of 
the Pushers Complaints Authority 
(P.C.A.) overseeing the investiga- 
tion, said: "J am absholutely deter- 
mined there musht be a cover-up, the 
truth musht not come out. Theshe 
are Sheriously allegationsh and if we 
find anyone ish guilty of being a wit- 
nesssh to them, we musht put them 


Dealers approach a young Hackney mother outside the Stokey Coke-shop 
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away for a long time." 

A World Inaction investigation 
into the scandal will also throw light 
on the role of a young mother from 
Stoke Newington, Diane Abbott, 
who has allegedly been operating as 
an MP for 5 years. Shocked neigh- 
bours told them, "We had no idea, 
she seemed So nice. We got a bit sus- 
picious when she paid her Poll-Tax, 
and there were a lot of foreign trips - 
but we thought she was just running 
drugs”. 

Speaking through a solicitor 
Ms. Abbott told them: "Politicians 
are scum; as a local woman with a 
young child I know only to well 
how concerned parents are about 
the menace posed by MPs. I shall 
certainly sue, I have never repre- 
sented Stole Newington at West- 
minster and I never would." 

2. 


Partners fe 


join 


in crime E& 
prevention 


COUNCIL bosses and police 
chiefs have signed up together 
to become crimebusiers! 

They have become pertsers in 
trime prevention by setting up the 
Jeint Police/Councl! Panning Group. 

And o stalcment, dgned by Hack- 


ney Coencii snd Hackney and Stoke 
New dj 


ington visions, 
the need for the suthorMies lo 


ether | jo bm 
ihe Goal raf ite for peopl te whe Hive crim 
ental 


oA teint skin, “Beth 
the councl and police beileve ihe 
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Ing of expertise aad reserces will 
combine inte a pewerfel force agninct 


The new group will meet four thaer 
shosd: ceacaiies wrote di th busi 
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Rez teclor in Ke work. 


the Home Office recommended that 
coencts and local police ferces showld 
create formal structures te build jolat 
¢ prevention iniilatives. 

“The signing of the mistion state- 
ment shows we are deadly serious 
about this.” 
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Remembering 


Colin Roach 


COLIN ROACH, th cast London man who was shot 
dead in the foyer of Stoke Newington police station 
10 years ago today, January 12, has a community 
cenire opened in his name at 10a Bradbury 5t., Lon., 
N16 tonight at 7.00pm. The independently run and 
funded centre was launched last summer and 
named after Colin in tribute to his life and his 
family’s campaign «expose police injustice, Calin 
was not. the first person of visible minority back- 
ground — Aseta Simms in May (971, Michael 
Ferricra in December 1978 and Simeon Collins m in 
December 1982 = to lose his life in suspicious 
circumstances in the custody of east London police 
officers but the campaign waged ta ascertain the 
truth behind his death earmarked a watershed in 
the development. of focal community activism across 
the nation. Althoues Tunay Hassan, in June ‘87, 
and Janmy Jennit: «in July ‘91, also died in east 
London stations the example set by the Roach 
Family Support Comittee made locnt folk, such as 
the Monerville family and others, more assertive in 
demanding police accountability for the lives and 
welfare of unfortunates who suffer inexplicable 
injuries whiist nder their jurisdiction. 


@ Tonight's openit ceremony will be followed by a 
torchlit procession to Stoke Newington police sta- 
tion, where wreaths will be laid in memory of the 
people mentioned and then a rally at the Jalkevi 
Community Centre, 92-100 Steke Newington Road, 
Lon., N16. Tel. 071-249 8086/0193 for details 
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Police dismay 
over ‘panic’ 
changes 


Criminal Justice: set up after 
the Birmingham Six case, 





Duncan Campbell on 
















































‘disastrous plans’ which exposed many flaws in 
2 ‘ the investigation and prosecu- 

under fire from senior | tion of cases. Under the chair- 
: manship of Lord Runciman, it 
officers and Labour has been taking evidence from 


P 


all ends of the legal spectrum. It 
is to report this year. 

Its recommendations may 
cover such issues as indepen- 
dent scrutiny of police investi- 
gations, plea bargaining, video 
recording of police interviews 
and disclosures to the defence. 

Home Secretary's review of 
the structure of the police: 
Mr Clarke’s Home Office 
review has a broad remit of 
looking at all structural mat- 
ters, including how the 43 
forces of England and Wales 
might be thinned down and 
how they should be controlled 
and financed. 

No date has been fixed for 
completion and Home Office 
officials emphasise that it is at 
an early stage and nothing has 
been decided. 

Various kites have been 
flown: from a national force con- 
trolled by the Home Secretary to 
the privatisation of many of the 
present police functions stich as 
the issuing of shotgun certifi- 
cates and highway patrolling. 

The Association of Chief 
Police Officers has been critical 
of the Iack of consultation. This 
week, John Burrow, president 
of the association and Chief 
Constable of Essex, said after a 
conference in Warwick: “These 
plans have been drawn up in 
the corridors ‘of Queen anne : 
Gate ''(the Home ° Office). 
have not been involved.’’’ pole 
association says it fears the in- 
troduction ‘of’a’ national police 
force by the back door. 

Thé ‘likeliest rrecommenda- 
tion from"the review ‘will be a 
reduction ‘of the forces in Eng- 
landiand’ Wales ‘to ‘around 20, 
with ‘smaller forces being amal- 
gamated or absorbed. The ear 
seer operation poet likel ly to 

streamlined ‘nationally‘ and 
ie control ‘of local authorities 
weakened,’ 


« The ‘coexistence of the three 
reviews has fed the anxieties of 
the police’and police authori- 
ties:"At atime when the more 
progressive chief constables are 
seeking greater consultation 
with their communities ‘about 
what ‘policing’ should seek to 
amicin pened fear ‘that the 
Hoime® rhe? (en the age 
eatgobfiscal‘efticiougy, may 

moving towards Senteciisation: 


LANS to alter radically 

the structure and role 

of the police are caus- 

ing bewilderment and 
dismay at all levels of the force. 
Last night, the Chief Constable 
of Humberside, Tony Leonard, 
attacked as “panic measures” 
the changes being mooted, 
while Tony Blair, shadow home 
secretary, urged the Prime Min- 
ister to drop the Government's 
“disastrous plans”. Earlier this 
week, the Association of Chief 
Police Officers voiced its con- 
cern at lack of consultation by 
the Home Secretary. 

There are currently three 
reviews or inquiries which will 
affect how policing is carried 
out. They are: 

The Sheehy Inguiry into 
Police Responsibilities and 
Rewards: set up by Kenneth 
Clarke, the Home Secretary, 
and announced to general sur- 
prise at last May’s Police Feder- 
ation conference in Scar- 
borough. Its remit is to “carry 
cut a major review of police 
rank and pay structures”, 

Its membership consists of: 
Sir Patrick Sheehy, chairman 
of BAT; John Bullock, senior 
partner in Coopers & Lybrand; 
Eric Caines, personnel director 
for the National Health Service 
and former director of person- 
nel and finance for the prison 
service: Sir? Paul Fox, | former 
managing director of BBC Tele- 
vision; ‘and Prof*Colin ‘Camp- 
bell, vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Notti ngham: 

They have‘ been* taking evi: 
dence from a variety of grou 8, 
including all the police 
tions and‘ bodies‘ “representing 
oes sa authorities. They have 

n speaking to officers of 
an hart and! visiting ‘forces 
around the country. They have 
been looking at policing in Aus- 
tralia,’ New' Zealand | and 
Germany: i027) 

They are due to rénort’ in May 
and are likely to include in their 
recommendations ‘a streamlin- 
ing’ of ‘ranks, fixed-term ‘con- 
tracts, local opinion poll testing 
of performance, bonuses ‘for 
good teamwork; and an end to 

overtime for detective 

The Royal Comm 





Police face end 
to ‘jobs for life’ 





Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


HORT-TERM contracts 

for every police officer 

from the rank of consta- 
ble upwards, the- ending of a 
“Sob for life”, and the payment 
of bonuses to teams of officers 
who achieve results in inner 
city areas could be introduced 
before the end of this year. 

The Guardian understands 
that proposals being considered 
by the Sheehy Inquiry into 
policing include: 

0 short-term contracts for all 
officers from the rank of con- 
stable upwards; 

Cl the abolition of overtime 
payments for detectives; 

C] bonus payments to teams of 
officers who perform well: 

O regular local opinion polls 
on policing; 

Li the ending of the “special 
status” of the police officer and 
the notion of a “job for life”; 

C] business people to become 
members of the Inspectorate; 

1) the abolition of the post of 
staff officer. 

The inquiry, set up last May 
under the chairman of BAT, Sir 
Patrick Sheehy, by the oe 
Secretary, Kenneth Clarke, to 
examine responsibilites and 
rewards for the police, is due to 
report this May. The sweeping 
changes it could propose come 
at a time when the Home Secre- 
tary is considering structural 
changes which could halve the 
number of police forces in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

No final recommendations 
have been drawn up, but the 
main thrust is likely to be an 
end to “jobs for life” for police 
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officers, and the introduction of 
short-term contracts as hap- 
pens in the private sector and 
in the Australian police. 

The inquiry is understood to 
favour the view that the police 
is top heavy with bureaucracy 
and should be drastically 
slimmed down and run on the 
lines of a private business. As 
has been flagged, a number of 
ranks, most likely those of 
Chief Superintendent and Chief 
Inspector, would go 

The post of ihe: staff officer, 
which is attached to the most 
senior officers, could be 
abolished. 

Detectives are likely to lose 
overtime payments, which 
would be rolled into an in- 
creased salary or time off in 
lieu. Despite police fears of how 
this could affect murder inves- 
tigations, the inquiry believes 
officers are conscientious 
enough to work when necessary. 

The inquiry is anxious to 
show that it will be giving with 
one hand, if it is seen to be tak- 
ing away with the other. Teams 
of officers who successfully 
deal with crime and establish a 
rapport with the local commu- 
nity would be rewarded with 
shared bonuses. Such officers 
would be assessed by regular 
surveys of the public. 

The make-up of the police In- 
spectorate, which assesses the 
performance of individual 
forces, could change. At present 
it is composed of senior officers 
who have moved from high 
ranks in their forces, but the 
inquiry could recommend the 
inclusion of business people. 


Dismay at triple review, page 5 
Leader comment, page 18 
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Five more drug 
cases dropped 


Five more drug cases 
involving Stoke New. 
ington perce were 
dropped by the Crown 
Prosecution Service 
last week because of 
doubts about police ev- 
idence. A key witness 
in three of the cases was to have been PC 
Terence Chitty, who has been accused in 
court of involvement in the corruption at 
the north London station, 

Despite serious difficulties about 
Chitty’s future usefulness as a witness, es: 
pecially in drugs cases, he is still part of the 
drugs squad at Stoke Newington which has 
been the subject of an internal Scotland 
Yard inquiry since April 1991. In Decem: 
ber Time Out reported that the CPS ‘ap- 
pears to have given up prosecuting cases’ 
Scpenaits on Chitty’s evidence. 

e PC was named in exposés by both 
‘World In Action’ and ‘Newsnight’ of the 
‘police drug-dealing’ scandal at Stoke 
Newington. oe. 

Meanwhile, the campaigning Hackney 
Community Defence Association has criti: 
cised the appointment of Chief Superinten- 
dent Niall Mulvihill as the new senior 
officer at Stoke Newington as ‘a slap in the 
face for Hackney people’ because of his pre- 
vious support for local police involved in 
controversial cases. 
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Disciplinary 
hearings end 
police fiasco 


was:.insufficient . evidence to 
prosecute any police officer in 
connection with any of the com- 
| plaints investigated. Yester- 
day’s report is effectively the 
end of the inquiry into the 
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Crime Correspondent 





EVEN former members 
of the West Midlands 
police serious. crime 
squad are to ° 


squad but, with appeals still to 


sci- | be heard, the argument over its 


plinary charges. concerning 
“falsehood and prevarication.”. 
A further 102 are:to be infor- 
mally disciplined as a result of 
the investigation by the West 
Yorkshire police. 
Announcing the moves yes- 
terday, the Police Complaints 
Authority said a further 10 offi- 
cers would have been subject to 


harges or infor-, 


discip c 
mal F conitnes action if th 


tion and morale of the police in 
the area. It has been the long- 
est, most complex and mios 
costly investigation conducted 
by the authority. The’ officers 
involvetl ranged, in rank 
constable to... 

superintendent. a 

The investigation began in 
August 1989 and has cost an es- 
timated £2.3 million. More than 
3.000 statements were taken 
and 621 interviewed officers 
under caution. 

A total of 66 former members 
of the squad, which was dis- 
banded by the former West 
Midlands Chief Constable, 
Geoffrey Dear, because of fears 
of malpractice, were’ investi- 
gated, along with 160 other 
West Midlands officers. 

Seven serving officers face a 
total of 28 charges under the in- 
ternal disciplinary code of false- 
hood or prevarication. Another 
10 who have left the force are 
no longer liable to disciplinary 
proceedings. 

A further 102 officers have 
been or will be “advised”, an 
informal disciplinary proce- 
dure, because of failures to ad- 
here to procedures, codes of 
practice or because of irregu- 


larities in recording interviews. | 


The convictions of 12 com- 
plainants have been found to be 
unsafe or unsatisfactory in the 
Court of Appeal. Another eight 
cases referred to the Court of 
Appeal by the Home Secretary. 
as a result of the investigation 
are awaiting consideration. 


In May. 1992, the Crown Pros-. 
ecution’ Service decided’ there" |'nionths: 


ries, 








integrity will continue. 


The complaints mainly 


centred on alleged fabrication 
of evidence and denial of access 
to solicitors. There were two 
complaints of racial discrimina- 


tion but neither was substanti- 


ated. The complainants con- 
sisted. of 35 Afro-Caribbeans, 
eight Asians and 54 whites. 
Seven were women, 


The squad has already been 


the subject of criticism by the 
authority in its initial report to 


the Home Secretary in Novem- 
ber 1991, when the squad's lack 


of professionalism, long over- 


time hours, note-keeping and 
general conduct was criticised. 


The report suggests that too 


much reliance was placed on 


t | paid informants. 


‘Interviews were not always 


‘recorded. contemporaneously, 


says the report, and some 
vergedon the oppressive. — 


+ | Most of the incidents took 


lace in the early days of the 

plementation of the Police 
and Criminal! Evidence Act 
1994, says the report: “It is evi- 


dent that the particular impli- 


cations of that legislation were 


not, well understood by a num- 


ber of officers.” 

The officers from West York- 
shire had experienced “consid- 
erable difficulty” in their inqui- 

partly because the events 
investigated had happened up 
to six years earlier. More dis- 
turbing was the absence of key 
documents. 

"Quite apart from the routine 
destruction of custody and 
other records, in accordance 
with force procedures, the ab- 
sence of some original docu- 
ments and officers’ pocket 
books hampered the investiga- 
tion and is a cause of particular 
concern.” 

A spokeswoman for the West 
Midiands police said it was not 
possible to comment on the 
report while disciplinary proce- 
dures were still taking place. 
Geoffrey Dear, now a member 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectorate of 
Police, had no comment. 

The disciplinary hearings, 
under Frank Taylor, Chief Con- 
stable of Durham, will take 


place within the next six 
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Cops looking 
forward to 


sector 


olicing 








EXT month will see the start of a major revamp of local policing with a new emphasis put 
1 dealing with the unique problems of different parts of the borough. 

Sector policing will divide the borough up into smaller areas or sectors, Five teams, made up of inspectors, ser- 
ants and 10 constables, will work each sector in shifts backed up by fast response vehicles. Police say this will 


2an more officers on duty at periods of most demand. 


Officers covering Stoke Newington's patch will now be divided into three scctors — Stoke Newington East, 
oke Newington West and Dalston. Hackney police station will cover Victoria and Clapton while City Road will 


responsible for the Hoxton and Queensbridge sectors. 


Police officers welcome the change. They ray it will give them a chance to get feedback from the communily 
co. 


out what they want from the poli 


Inspector David Baff, onc of the officers in charge of Stoke Newington East, told the Gazetic: “This is a real ad- 


nce on policing. For the first time in a number of years we will able to rc- 
ond to what the communit bate We can re-focus our efforts and ad- by MARK GOULD 


28s problems at a more local lev 
“My sector will be the Penungis and Stamford Hill 


we have a large amount of. 
commercial ises and 
the dug crableris of Sand- 
tingham Road while in 
Stoke Newington West 


ou have got the vice pro- 
blem on Amhurst Park. 


“In each secior we can | 


lum to residents and busi- 
nesses, say “what are your 
problems?’ and try to deal 
with them. 


“We have limited re- 
sources, but we will be 
able to channel those re- 
sources more usefully,” he 
added, 


Meetings 


Residents in Stoke New- 
ington East can meet their 
secior cops next Tucsday 
at 7.30pm at the tenants’ 
association hall in Wrens 
Park House, Warwick 
Grove, Upper Clapton. 

Stoke Newington West 
stage a mecting at the 
Hawksley Court mun- 
ity Hall, Hawksley Road, 
Sloke Newington, at 
7.30pm next Thursday. 

And the Dalston sector 
will meet the public at the 
Rhodes Estate Community 
Halli, Woodlands Street, 
Dalston, on Wednesday, 
January 27, at 7.30pm. 
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‘A PIZZA firm has declared parts of H 





ut in Stoke Newington Church Street will 


not deliver to Shacklewell Lane in Dalston or the 


Nightingale Estate in Parts of 
Ridley Road are also considered off linac "phe 


delivery drivers could not serve him. 

A Pizza Hut worker - who didn’t want to be 
named — said Stoke Newington police had 
identified danger arcas and added: “We have had 
robberies: If you deliver four pizzas to a family, 
you will have over £20 on you so'You are a target. 


pizza of you would arrive at the add d 
your bike and there would be a big else of ida 
hanging round who wanted to nick it,” 

Jn A writlen slatement, Pizza Hut's head office 


issues which could dclay the safe 
f the enesteguality products the 
ony 1s famous for. 
© chiver 1s required to deliver to areas not 


accessible by road, where the vehicle may be Jeft 
out of sight o¢ where their safety could be al risk.” 


delivery aft 
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More drugs cases 
dropped by CPS | 


DOUBTS about evidence from officers based at 
Stoke ee police station led to the Crown 
Prasecution Service offering no evidence in 
another five drugs cases at Snaresbrook Crown 
Court last week. The defendants were acquitted. 

One of the main witnesses in three of the cases 
was to have been Pc Terence Chitty, who in an 
eartier court case was accused of — but denied — 
trying to organise a Pace drugs ring, planting 
drugs on a suspect, abricating evidence and lying 
on cath. 

He is still serving in the drugs squad at Stoke 
Newington which has been the subject of an 
interna) Scotland Yard inquiry into alleged 
corruption. 





Investigation 


Three officers have been suspended and five 
transferred as part of the Operation Jackpot 
investigation. 

Last month a judge said he and other judges 
were staan “increasingly concerned” that 
drug prosecutions from the scandal-hit station 
were relying on “conflicting evidence.” ~ 

Judge Francis Aglionby made his remarks 
after halting a drugs case at Snaresbrook Crown 
Court in which Pc Chitty was one of the malin 
witnesses. He ordered the jury to formaity acquit 
the defendant because of discrepancies in the 
prosecution evidence, 


Police 
to open 
new ID 
centre 


EAST END. cops and wit- 
nesses won't have to trek 
all the way over to south 
London: for identity par- 
ades when a new 
£600,000 centre opens in 
South Tottenham neat 
month. 

The new identity parade 
suite at St Ann's Road 
nick will be the first de- 
signed solely for the use 
Bat cops in north and cast 
London lookifg for volun- 
teers from Stoke Newing- 

ton and: Dalston to take 

= part in line-ups. 

If you want to help, ring 
081-801 3443 and ask for 
St Ann’s Road police sta- 
tion. 
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The relatives of a man found 
shot dead tn a police station 
took part in a torchlit pro- 
cession and rally In memory 
of all those who have suf- 
fered and died in London 
police stations. 

The fifth annual ‘We 
Remember’ commemoration, 
organised by Hackney 
Community Defence Association 
included the family of Colin 
Roach, who died as a result of 
gunshot wounds in the foyer of 
Stoke Newington police station 
on January 12, 1983. 

The marchers then went on toa 
rally with speakers from 
community campaigns, trade 






union movement and focal | cE we | | he 
organisations. {N MEMORIAM: Colin's father and sister join other marchers. 
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Big cocaine rise despite tighter 


) | was under restraint under the 





Duncan Campbetl 
Criene Correspondent 


HE seizurt of moro than 
two tonnes of cocaine 
lasi year shows that its 


South American pro- 
ducers are expanding thelr op- 
erations in Britain and Europe, 
Cusioms and Excise officers 
said yesterday. 

More than £500 million worth 
of illicit drugs were seized dur- 
ing the ycar, which also saw a 
stech increase in cannabis and 
LSD hauis. 

Cocaine selzurva were up by 
1E2 per cent on 1991, with hatls 
of 2.250 kilograms worth 
























over 1991. A total of 2,568 people 
had been arrested and 47 gangs 
had been breken up. Members 
of the gangs had sen: 
tenced to 74 years In prison. 
Property worth £2.2 militon 





Drug Trafficking Offences Act 


i | and 6&4 confiscation orders by 


ihe court totalling £6.1 milllon 
been made, 
While the iota] of synthetic 


|] drugs seized had fallen by 26 


per cent, there was little to be 
read from that figure, Customs 


}JolMiclals sald: as the previous 


car's total included one big 
- ul which had distorted ithe 
LSD seizures had risen by 74 


I || per cent but had the compara: 


tively smal) value of £623,000. 


|| Cannabis remains the biggest 


bulk drug, with more than 44 
tonnes belng se!zed. 

Among the methods used to 
try (o smuggle drugs into the 
country were elecire-plated 
trays, sent by post from South 
America, in which Heathrow 
officers found & kios of cocnine, 
and bottles of Scotch In which 
cocaine had been dissolved. 


rugs net 





Clothing imp ted with a 
cocalne-based solution had also 
been tsed. 

Customs officials indicated 
that, with the opening of Furo- 
yean Community boundarics 
this year, thelr inielligence- 
gathering officers would be con- 
centrating on drugs, weapans 
and child pornography. ns 

The svizures would appear to 
have had little cffect on the 
street price of drugs. Release, 
the drugs advice agency, says 
cocaine 1s stil] selling at £50 ta 
f60 2 gram, cannabis at up to 
£100 an ounce, Ecstasy ot Cio to 
£20 and heroin at £100 a gram. 

“The price of cocaine has 
been dropping over the last 
year,” said Mike Goodman, 
Release’s dircctor, yesterday: 
“This indicates ihai there is no 
shortage of avallability despite 
the seizures. Cocaine and crack 
are, for the first time, the drugs 
about which we gel most calls," 
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Police custody deaths. 


A TORCHLIGHT procession 
to commemorate the deaths of 
people while in police custody 
was led by the family of Colin 
Roach, who died of gunshot 
wounds in the reception of 
Stoke Newington, London 
police station in 1983, 

Ten years after the tragic 
death of his son Colin, James 
Roach led the procession to 
Stoke Newington Police sta- 
tion, where wreaths were laid 
for all of those who have lost 
their lives while in custody. 

Mr Roach then officially 
opened the. Colin Roach 
Centre, which has been operat- 
ing for:six months. It houses 
the Hackney Community 
Defence Association (HCDA), 
which has raised temperatures 
within the borough with its 
outspoken campaigns against 
the police and the criminal jus- 
tice system. 

Alleged injustices at Stoke 
Newington Police station have 
marred genuine attempts by 
the Metropolitan Police to 
build up a rapport with all sec- 
tions of the local community, 
The station has been under 
close scrutiny since allegations 
of misconduct during the mid- 
cighties came to light, when 
criminal charges were brought 
against some of the officers in 
its drugs squad . 

However, the days of angry 
demonstrations, with scenes of 
police struggling with protest- 
ers, are rarely seen today - 
tempers have cooled and much 
of the confrontation takes 
place in the courts. Ten years 
ago on January 12, officers 
were preparing for a communi- 
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ty backlash after Colin Roach 
was shot in the station, Five 
days later, when people gath- 
ered peacefully outside the 
building to demand a public 
enquiry into the shooting, trou- 
ble ensued and arrests fol- 
lowed. 

The family continue to find 
it difficult to speak about that 
day, but feel strongly enough 
about wanting to see justice 
done to take part in the fifth 
annual “We Remember” com- 
memoration ceremony, which 
is organised by the Hackney 
Community Defence Assoc- 
iation HCDA. 

According to Graham Smith, 
a spokesperson for HCDA, 
about 350 people attended the 
rally, which drew together 
people from Hackney’s differ- 
ent ethnic communities, 
strengthening links between 
them. Hackney has one of the 
highest concentrations of black 
people in the country and is 
one of the most diverse com- 
munities, 

The crisis in policing that 
was identified 10 years ago 


may have changed but has not 


disappeared, Recent changes in 
the Police and Criminal Justice 
Act have been partially wel- 
comed as a step in the right 
direction, but with a long road 
to tread. 

The slow move towards 
addressing the issue of how 
people are handled in police 
custody is perhaps the saddest 
indictment of the force. 
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@ Members of Colin Roach’s family commemorate the 10th anniversary of his death 
_ vice centre named after him at 10a Bradbury Street, Dalston. 
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Advice centre 
named after 
Colin Roach 


A TORCHLIT sion and laying 
of wreaths marked the 10th anniver- 
sary on Tuesday Jast week of the 
death of Colin Rosch in the foyer of 
Stoke Newington police station. 

And an advice centre named after 
him has been opened in Bradbury 
Street, Dalston. 

Family and friends laid wreaths ai 
the door of the police station after the 
procession from the Halkevi Com- 
munity Centre in Stoke Newington 
Road, 


Base 


The Colin Roach Centre will be 
used as a base for several groups, in- 
cluding the Hackney Trade Union 
Suppor Unit, Hackney Community 
Defence Association and the Hack- 
acy Claimants Union. 

Graham Smith, of the HCDA, said 
the centre would be used for advice 
surgeries on benefits, employment 
rights and the council tax. 

“For 15 years, Hackney’s Labour 
council has been cut- 
ting essential ser- 
vices,” he added, - 

“Tahed to. political 
Li: to= politi 
{ and ¥practically ~ chal- 
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on their agreement that their 
candidacy would be on the 
basis of home rule for Hamp- 
stead. He’s a very fickle char- 
acter, essentially.” 
Graham Smith, from'-the 
Hackney Community: De- 
fence Association met Mr Re- 
| gan to discuss allegations of 
CALLYWAG editor | police corruption, in the 
Simon Regan ‘doesn’t | Stoke’ ‘Newington drugs 
relish the fact, but he | squad. “I met-this lunatic. 
has to keep a low profile. “It.| a pub in’ Camdén. He tlidn’t 
have a pen and paper in his 


David Sharrock on 
maverick‘editor's focus 
shift from Weymouth 
to Downing Street 


monthly magazine fwith, a\|{cers.’ You ‘couldn't. take ‘it 
print’ run of 55,000/facing’a ‘seriously *at?all. “They ‘don't 
writ from the Prime do much research,!") 7 | 
was enjoying the’ limelight Mr Regan formerly worked 
with a scrum of-television | for.the News of the World as 
and newspaper reporters ina | deputy chief investigative 
north London pub. reporter, but left after tiring 
“It's not just a publicity | of massage parlour stories. 
stunt."As*far* as’ I’m ‘con- |" For five years he" edited 
cerned it’s copper-bot- | Butterfly News. “There was 
tomed,” he said of January's | more intrigue and politics.in 
cover story, ‘Take: Away |.the world of butterflies than 
Midnight Feasts at Number | you can possibly imagine.” 
en’”’. : * Scallywag grew from a one- 
With his black velvet | off magazine in which he set 
jacket, wire-rimmed spec--|.out to expose toxic dumping 
tacles, crinkly ginger “hair and corruption in 
and a bohemian scarf knot-|| Weymouth.' 
ted at the neck Mr Regan |> Fifty-three editions later 
could be mistaken for the ar-j.and with nationwide distri- 
chetypal,:if colourful saloon-: ‘bution in the pipeline, Scally- 
bar bore. Some acquaint- | wag took up the unsubstanti- 
ances remember a different | ated rumour about Mr 
figure. Major. “It's the oldest trick 
“An extremely ungraceful | in the book, something I've 
character,’’ said George | done many times. The press 
Weiss ofthe Rainbow ‘Alli- | leaks it somewhere, hoping 
ance,. who was approached | it'll be printed so that they 
by the magazine to put up a | can follow it up.” 
candidate on the party’s.be-| ‘The next Scallywag hopes 
half in Hampstead at the gen- | to achieve a 100,000 circula- 
eral election. “They reneged.) tion. Mr Regan is 50. 
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Hackney starts hext;week. From’ Monday, separate 
teams of cops will have their own patch of the bor- 


ough to deal with. 


It is hoped that the new sector policing scheme 


to different parts of the borough, 





repare 
Hackney’s three police statlons have had their 
atches carved up. Stoke Newington divides into 
Fast, West and Dalston sectors under Inspectors 
David Baff, David Owen and Pat Keenan. 
‘Hackney Is responsible for the Clapton and Vic- 


will enable cops to respond to the problems unique toria sectors under Inspectors Trevor Balley and 
Leslie Stiff and City Road looks after Hoxton and 


Police p 


Green approach to’ policing 





Attacker suffered brain damage in 
prison controversy six years ago 


Patient admits 


assault on 
or-lat-| merelb] e) (= 





TREVOR MONERVILLE,’ the 
teenager who collapsed in Brixton 
prison with brain damage six years 
ago after being held at Stoke New- 
ington police station for two days, 
appeared at Middlesex Crown 
Court on Monday charged with 
attacking a 61-year-old woman and 
her husband. 

Now 25 and 2 psychiatric oulpatient, 
Monerville, of Richmond Road, Hack- 
ney, admitted inflicting grievous bodi] 
harm on Josephine Trevell, who suf- 
fered a broken nose and left arm after 
being pushed off s ledge on the 
Regent's Canal. 

Mrs Trevell was closing a lock after 
her husband, Leslie, 64, had steered 
through their narrow boat when the al- 
lack took place on August 15 last year. 

Two other charges of causing gric- 
vous bodily harm with intent and as- 
saulting Mr Trevell, causing him actual 
bodily harm, were left on the court file. 

Judge David Lowe adjoumed sen- 
tence for the preparation of a pre- 
senlence report and an updated psychia- 
tne report. 

The court was told that Monerville 
had become aggressive afier Mrs Tre- 





vell asked him to move some bicycles | 
belonging to him and a small child with 
him, to she could open the lock. He ' 
eventually shifted the bikes, but, as Mrs 
Trevell was closing the lock, Moner- 
ville lunged at her. 

“He pushed her and she fell onto a 
concrete path some four feet below,” 
said prosecutor Maria Churchill. “She 
landed face down and lost conscious- 
ness for a short period of time." 

Mr Trevell jumped off the boat and 
tried to seize Monerville, who strageled 
free and ran off. He was picked up by 
police in nearby Rickaond!| Road. 


Recovered 


The court was told that Mrs Trevell 
had substantially recovered from her in- 
juries, which also included three teeth 

ing knocked out, but still had difficul- 
ties with the arm that was broken. 

The court heard that Monerville had 
breached a two-year conditional dis- 
charge’ after pacsegll P a policeman 
when resisting. arrest in May, 199]. 

He had also breached a one-year pro- 
bation charge for driving while disquali- 
fied in May last year and had previous 
convictions dating back to his juvenile 
days for burglary. 


ANOTHER drugs case involving police 

officers from Stoke Newington was drop- 

by the Crown Prosecution Service 
st Fnday. 


| (© Denzil Kennedy, 54, walked free from 


Snaresbrook Crown Court alter prosecu- 
ior Mr Kenneth Aylett said that no evi- 
dence was-going to be offered against 
him 


Mr Kennedy had been arrested at pre- 
mises in Kingsland High Street, Dalston, 
on June 5 last year. 

He pleaded not guilty to a charge of 
possessing less than a quarter of a 
gramme of crack cocaine. 


HG 


rig eg att 


fo go on sector duty 


Queensbridge sectors under Inspectors Martin 
Mitchell and Phit Morgan. 

Each inspector has a team of officers Jed by a ser- 
geant, plus back-up from area cars, if needed. 

The Metropolitan Police say the new scheme will 
mean more flexible shift systems and more officers 
will be around at times of peak demand. 


‘Drugs trial halted 
by lack of evidence 


One of the arresting police officers 
was Pc Terrence Chitty, who has fwice 
been accused.of lying during recent tnals 
in which the defendants were subsequent- 
ly cleared of drug-related offences. 

The Crown Prosecution Service's deci- 
sion nol to proceed in Mr Kennedy's 
case comes hard on the heels of an inter- 
nal Scotland Yard report into alleged po- 
lice cormuption. ; : 

The repon, which has been presented 
to the Director of Public tions, is 
the product of a lengthy inquiry by a six- 
strong team from ihe plaints Invest- 
igation Bureau. 
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Police chased stolen 


A JOYRIDER led police on a high- 
speed chase along four miles of 
streets before crashing. 

Stunned police watched as job- 
less father-of-three Kevin Medford 
jumped four sets of red traffic lights 
ats up to 8Smph. 

ut the pace proved too fast for 
the inexperienced driver, who car- 
ecred out of control into the side of 
the road. He was caught trying to es- 
cape through a housing estate al 
Commercial Road, Stepney. 

The former college student, 23, 
was convicted of aggravated vehicle 
taking ~ under a new law enacted 
by parliament to beat joyriders — 
when: he appeared at Southwark 


Man 
charged 
with 
Roots 
Pool 





Crown Court. His case was ad- 
joumed until February 19 for sen- 
tence, 

The three-day hearing was told 
the chase began after Medford re- 
fused to pull over in a stolen Vaux- 
hall Astra in the early hours of June 

last year. 

He sped off along the Mile End 
Road and, under hot pursuit, later 
hurtled into streets around Victoria 
Park, Mare Sirect, Hackney, and 


car at 8Smph 


Cambridge Heath Road, Bethnal 
Green. Jurors heard how he scree- 
thed into Commercial Road before 
smashing into road railings. 

He dashed out of the car, fol- 
lowed by two girls who had been sit- 
ling in the back. 

Medford, of Brabazon Suret, Po- 
plar, who denied the charge, 
claimed he was a passenger in the 
car — but the jury convicted him. 
The girls were not charged. 


Police raid 


NINE ower a 


murder 


LEROY Owen Lesley, 27, 
has been charged with the 
murder of Andre Black- 
man, 27, at an illegal pay 
party at Roots Pool in 


‘ted during a police raid on 


ingsmead Estate tn 
CEpaerene last Thurs- 
day night. The arrests, for 
ences ranging from bur- 
glary to supplying drugs, 
were the result of a three- 
‘month investigation — 
Operation Boston — by 


Arcola Strect, Dalston, 
two months ago. 

He is also charged with 
commilting prievous bodi- 
ly harm to Jackie Sin- 
claire, 26, who was shot in 
the thigh during the inci- 
dent at the party in the ear- 
ly hours of Monday, 
November 30. 

Another man, Jeffeth 
Dixon, 25, was also shot. 
All three victims were 
from south London. 

Lesley, who is of no 
fixed address, was arres- 
ted in Stoke Newington on 
January 24 and remanded 
in custody on Monday of 
last week. 

Hackney Council bos- | 
ses scl up an inquiry into 
how an legal party was 
held. 

Now they have recom- 
mended the community 
centre loses nearly 
£38,000 of its £68,000-a- 
yearcouncil gran. 


Hackney police 
ney Council. 
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Sexual assaults 


‘rife in police’ 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


ORE than 800 police- 

women may have suf- 

fered serious sexual as- 
saults at the hands of male 
colleagues, according to a sur- 
vey now with the Home Office. 

The study, based on a survey 
of 1,800 women officers in 10 
forces, found that 6 per cent of 
those who responded have been 
the victims of serious sexual as- 
saults, including rape and at- 
tempted rape. Extrapolated na- 
tionally, this would mean that 
800 officers had been victims. 

Last week, the Guardian 
highlighted the case of PC 
Eileen Waters, who claimed she 
was raped by a male Metropoli- 
tan police colleague. Her com- 
plaints led to a campaign of vili- 
fication against her. 

The survey, which {is causing 
concern to senior officers, echo 
many of the circumstances of 
PC Waters’s case. 

The survey was carried out 
by Dr Jennifer Brown, research 
manager of all atti constab- 
wary, and Elizabeth Campbell 
of Surrey University. The 
Home Office has yet to decide 
what form publication of the 
findings will take. 

The assaults ranged from 
groping to rape. Very few of the 
officers were satisfied with the 
way their complaints had been 
dealt with. 

A separate survey, carried 
out for Her Majesty’s Inspector- 
ate of Constabulary and due to 
be published shortly, also found 
evidence of serious complaints 
by many women officers. 

Dr Brown, who is not able to 





comment on the report — to be 
ublished in tomorrow's Police 
eview magazine — carried out 
a previous survey, published at 
the end of Jast year, which 
found 2 high level of sexual 
harassment. Of the police- 
women surveyed, 48 per cent 
said they had been touched, 
stroked or pinched by fellow of- 
ficers and 92 per cent reported 
hearing suggestive jokes. 
- Dr Brown said her previous 
research had indicated that 
rape of a woman officer by a 
male officer was “not a unique 
occurrence”. There was also 
evidence that many women offi- 
cers felt there was little point in 
reporting attacks because they 
feared that either nothing 
would be done about it or they 
would be victimised. 

Yesterday, another woman 
officer who had served in the 
Metropolitan police with PC 
Waters told the Guardian that 
she had attempted suicide be- 
cause of her treatment by male 
officers. 

The woman said her com- 
plaints about the violent treat- 
ment of two young prisoners 
led to her being sent to Coven- 
try. She is now seeking redress 
at an industrial tribunal. - 

A conference is to be held this 
month at Hendon police college 
in north London on the theme 
Fairness, Equality and Justice. ft 
will be attended by 600 officers. 

Bill Skitt, chief constable of 
Hertfordshire, who has respon- 
sibility for equal opportunity 
issues for the Association of 
Chief Police Officers, said last 
night the police had done as 
much, if not more, as any large 
public body on the issue but 
they were not complacent. 
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Nine in 10 






Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


EARLY all police- 
women have experi- 
enced sexual harass- 
ment by their male 
colleagues, according to a 
Home Office study released last 
night. ‘ 

One in 10 has considered 
leaving the service because of 
the harassment. 

Many women officers have 
been subjected to sexual as- 
sauits, from groping to rape, by 
their male colleagues, the 
report says. 

Kenneth Clarke, the Home 
Secretary, yesterday author- 
ised the release of the internal 
police survey after publication 
in the Guardian of allegations 
made by a serving Metropolitan 
policewoman that she had been 
raped by a fellow officer. 

The report, Sex Discrimina- 
tion in the Police Service in 
England and Wales, compiled 
by academic researchers and 
policewomen, canvassed the 
views of 1,802 policewomen and 
examined such matters as rank, 
promotion prospects and train- 
ing. But the most striking find- 
ings concerned sexual 
harassment. 

“Nearly all policewomen ex- 
perienced some form of sexual 
harassment from policemen 
and this was at a significantly 
greater rate than that to which 
other women working within 
the police were exposed,” con- 
cludes the report. 

Six per cent had experienced 
serious sexual assaults and 30 
per cent had been pinched or 
touched. 

The most common form of 
harassment, experienced by 
nine out of 10 policewomen, 
was hearing comments or sug- 
gestive jokes about women’s 
appearance. 

Between a third and a half of 
the women who responded 
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policewomen 
harassed 





found this unpleasant, accord- 
ing to the study which covered 
ten 10 police forces. 

About six in 10 policewomen 
had offensive comments made 


-about their own appearance, 


and three in 10 were subjected 
to unwanted touching. 

One in five female officers 
were pestered for unwanted 
dates. Between 30 per cent and 
80 per cent were bothered by 
the behaviour of their col- 
leagues. One in 10 said they had 
fiven serious considcration to 
leaving the service because of 
sexual harassment. 

The survey also found that 
women were twice as likely as 
men to take sick leave because 
of frustration over their 
careérs, and almost a third had 
considered leaving the job. 
Women were also more likely 
to be given inside station 
duties, patrol safer beats and 
less likely to be assigned to pub- 
lic order duties. 

Women officers also dealt 
more often with victims of sex- 
ual offences and young offend- 
crs than male officers. They 
reported having less access to 
overtime than men. 

Bill Skitt, Chief Constable of 
Hertfordshire, who has respon- 
sibility for equal opportunities 
on behalf of the Association of 
Chief Police Officers, said: “The 
problem of sexual harassment 
of female employees is one en- 
countered in all organisations 
where males are in a significant 
majority, and is by no means 
solely a police problem. 

“It should not be forgotten 
that this rescarch was under- 
taken with the co-operation of 
chief constables and is thus in- 
dicative of our wish to deal with 
the problem positively.” 

A police conference to be held 
over three days at the end of 
this month will address some of 
the problems ecnountered in the 
survey. 
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MP heads campaign to back 
murder conviction appeal 


A RESTAURANT owner who says he was framed for murder by 
cops began a High Court appeal against his sentence on Wednesday. 
And Hackney North MP Diane Abbot of his injuries, including « crushed heart, 


Kennedy h 
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ant ewington treet, was, sel up @ Free Malcolm Kennedy Cam- 
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“The facts of 


“ Council tax meeting « | + cs srengly 
Lt ce aeittes | matt 
public mee 

| Apedust the Poll Tax F ederotion on Tucs- a tora 
day at 7.30pm al the Old Fire Sinton in| Sicent was 
Larwin Read, Stoke Newiagion. fais hearin,” 
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Police protection for sea cadets! 


A NEW bi-tech security slerm The unit held a special cer- repalring damage caused by 
tinked to the local police sta- emeny Iast week at which intruders. The slarm will moan 
tlon should protect the head- Hackn poner e Community pellce will know immediately if 
uarters of Clepion Sea Liason Officer, Chief insp Der- someone is ry! lo break In 
dets from further break-ins. ok bcp wee. ght pn aion pecmuee 41 is a od direct to 
fo swiich on the alarm 80 it ihe station an @ response 
sore deovlos See taal te could be tested. will be Lmmediate.” 
with money from the sale of = “Tho unlt’s timber-hut HO @ The picture shows Chief 
unclaimed recovered stolen has suffered a number of min- insp Derek Watson (second 
roperty auctioned off by po- of break-ins malnty by kids from Jefi) enjoying a cuppa in 
ce. who would aleal silly litle tre cosy officers’ mess with re- 
The cash from Stoke New- things and raid the tuck tired Roya! Navy Commander, 
Ingion police station's pollce shop,” sald Stoke Newlngton Ed Featherstone, and Firat 
roperty fund was awarded to home bast bobby, Pe Bob Wil- Lieutenant, Bob Galvani. 
the sea cadeta after the untt's flamaon, whe is also a mem- = =—s Also pictured are instruc- 
buliding on the banks of the Al ber of the unit's committee. tars Ricky Jones (tar lett) and 
ver Lea In Spring Hill, Upper “The unit relies on volun. Gersidine Kelly (far right) with 
Clapion, waa recently burg teers and many of tham were cadet Pam Scriven in the 
for the eighth tkne in a year. spending thelr valuable time font 
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Jailed cop tleared of fraud{charges 
omen rN ee ee, 


for stealing property from a murder vic- charged at City of London magistrates 
i vernent ina £5 court on W ¥: be 
ikon Gat tad dos this. week The former detective was jailed for 
dunng commisal res 18 months in November after bein 
Ex:Det Con Roy Lewentlowski, 31, found guilty of stealing books won 
was one of 15 men charged,with evad- £3,000 during the Investigation into 
ing the tax following the seizere by Cus- murder of eccentric recluse Davi 
toms and Eacite and police of 300 Bennan in his Met in Lower Clapton 
poker gaming machines during taids in Road in July, 1988, 4 













Second man on aiele) t= 
Pool murder charge 


A SECOND man has been charged wlih phe t 
-. teed pe aeicna Re wha was shol Ppty ried 
ay party at Rools Pool Hall in Arcota Sirect, Dale 
ers ia fdas sens ae sn 
Irty-three-year-old Lincih May E 4 : 
noul Mansions, Rowhill Road, laer Cuntece: 
tbe at Highbury Magistrates’ Court on 








He is also charged with causing pri 
harm:te dackle S beach 26, whe: ; shot ia it 
thigh. Another man was also shot athe party 
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BLACK AND BLUE 
N NOTTING HILL 


fier battling with the police for two decades, the West Indian restaurateur 

rank Crichlow was awarded £50,000 in damages agaist the force 

ist October. The 36 Metropolitan Police officers who testified against him 

t has last trial were under the command of Paul Condon, the man who 

vo weeks ago became London’s cluef police officer. AMANDA MITCHISON reports 


rank Carichlow, carnival organiser ancl ouc- 
me king of the Mangrove restaurant, has 
ada dilhculte life. Police have sat on lus 
ack, trodden on his lace, half-nelsoned the 
vn brown arm that once raised a fist for 
lack power, Add to that the demands 
[ pleasure: ears buzzed out with jazz, and 
pot immoderate cousumption of brandy. 
ful he been a building. be would have 
een condemoed vears age. 

Bat the Crichlow who came to the door in 
farlesden, west London, was sprightly - a 
balding, a htte lincd perhaps, with che 
ort of long, curlicued beard: appropriite 
> an actor plaving the Earl of Gloucester, 
chich he pulls as he talks. Orherwise there ts 
ttle to suggest he is GO vears old. 

The house where he is staving is on 
aimporinly home. A lus papers are in 
Ores. Phe living room is tilled with comics, 
vastic monsters. felt-tip pen clrawings. 
yomemude calendars, anc the ghue-and- 
rebox accoutrements of childhood. There 
sale a photograph recordmy a rare 
renee When his four cduildven. snarth 
urned oul were sitting together, sealing. 
vous Hie clotidy fish tuk, 
‘Shalie. shuttle.” adds something ma stall 
ave. And Frank Crichlow, his finger jab- 
ye the orcloth on the table. chants, “One 
aid, pwoovaid, three raid, loa raid. five 


"Calon Hp), vloup.- 


aid. sis rad. seven mud... Vtnere ie shrruss 
Wd laughs, pausing. as he sums ap the 
vistors ob the Miangreve. the tinous West 
Lidice restaurant in Noting Fal. Its listo 
is also the story of one blick tmiars 20-vea 
bade with the British authorities — how he 
fought back. how he persisted! ane baw, see 
ing his enemy prosper be taal retiree. 
Phe Mangrove. which Crichlow openect 
in 1968 on All Saints Road - a street known 
by both police and locals as the Front bine 
because of the druc-dealing that flourished 
othe area — an! which fidhy closed 
Iwo years ago, has. at various tunes, been a 


restiurant anda café, an informal advice 
centre and a sanctuary for the black com- 
munity White middle-class liberals ane 
bohemian low-lifers - ticluding Colin Mac- 
Innes and Christine Keeler - also frequen- 
ted the Notting Hill restaurant. Stars came 
too: Sarah Vaughan, Sammy Davis Junior. 
Nina Simone and the cast of The Avengers. 
But the most regular visitors were the 
police: on Friday nights, hands cupped 
avainst the window, a face would peer in, a 
plunclothes arm beckon to the bovs m the 
aliey, and then: Whar! 
Such police attention fed to what seemed 
hke an interminable series of arrests. the 
pressing of innumerable minor charges 
arcunst Crichlow, ranging from illegal gam- 
bting to allowing cannabis to be snaked on 
his premises, ane three big, highly pubh- 
cised trials, $n L971, at what cane ta be 
known as the tual of the “Mangrove Nine’, 
Crichlow and eight others, whe had lect a 
demonstration in Notting Fill protesting at 
police harassment, were charged with riot: 
ine andl afflras The tral was a huge med 
event. Vanessa Redurave was among the 
many who stood bail Black power demion- 
srttions were held outside die Old Bates, 
Speciuors queued for gallery seats and 
shouted slogans during the proceecdhugs 
Che jury acquitted al nine delendants and, 
lier the triak went to the Mangrove with 
the accused fora victory celebration. 
“Mangrove 1 Police O°) was the bitte 
catchphrase inthe cunteen at Noting tal 
police station, By 1979, aud many raids 
later, the police lad once again charged 
Crichlow, dhis tinke with five others, lor drug 
aflences. “Three of the “Mimgrove Six” 
recenved small fines for possessing cantibts, 
but Crichlow and the two other cdefendarts 
were acquitted, Mangrove 2. Potice 0, 
The vears passed and the raids contin 
ucd anti, tn 1987, the police mtrocduced 
“Operation Trident. intended to clean up 
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the: dtue-dealing which was rile me Noting 
Hall. Tn just one mouth. 1000 police officers 


were pat on patrol duty inthe area, 
Operition Trident began on the chi 

that Frank Crichlow re-opened the Mian- 

ain 


mui belmad che operanon wits Paul Con 


mba POSTEO afte reeLuaelosdataned 


(lan. the fist-track vou pobcenian who 
lial taken over ta Februar of that vea 
vs Deputy Assistant Police Commitssionct 
respoustble for west London, Vhough Ire 
thom! wen Condon a reputation for tiem 
musdecess, comtpliants from the local West 
fndiiws Cammounmity about potice behavrou 
mecreased, and there followed a series: ol 
unsuccessltdl police prosecutions in which 
black defenckuus alleged that drugs: lad 
bec planted on them. Goncdot also set 
Hp ain investigation tate alleged linanctal 
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irregularities in the slightly bungling Car- 
nival Arts Committee, run by Crichlow’s 
younger brother Victor. The investigation 
came to nothing, but the CAC was replaced 
by the Carnival Enterprise Committee, a 
comparatively police-friendly group which 
does not include Victor Crichlow. 

The Mangrove, which had become the 
local meeting place for young black people, 
was clearly a police target: officers searched 
customers outside the door and raided the 
premises, armed with sledgehammers and 
dressed in crash helmets and riot gear. In 
1988, after two huge police raids, Frank 
Crichlow was again charged — this ime with 
supplying heroin. In court the following 
year, despite the testimony of 36 police offi- 
cers, Crichlow, who insisted he had been 
framed, was again acquitted. Last October 
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he won £50,005 damages from the police 
for false imprisonment, battery and mah- 
cious prosecution. Mangrove 3, Police 0. 
Paul Condon’s police career has gone 
from strength to strength. In 1989 he 
became Chief Coristable of Kent, where he 
talked about “core objectives” and “local ini- 
tiatives” and “clean brooms” sweeping back 
“dead wood”. Two weeks ago he took over 
as the new Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police. At 45, he is the youngest man 
to be appointed to the post this century. 
Though he is reported to be saddened to 
hear of reservations about his appointment 
expressed by members of the West Indian 
community in west London, the capital 
can, doubtless, look forward to his stream- 
lined, hungry approach to policing. 


Frank Crichlow lis done less well. The 
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(Left) Vindicated: Frank Crichlow photographed 
in All Saints Road, Notting Hill, where 
he ran the Mangrove restaurant for 23 years 


(Below) Under siege: a raid 
on the Mangrove im October [980 


(Bottom) Top cop: Paul Condon, now 
Jommussioner of the Metropolitan Police, 

at a press conference following the 

1987 Notting Hill Carnival; he was then 

in charge of the west London police 















award of compensatory damages came 
too late to save the Mangrove. Alter his 
arrest in 1988, he spent six weeks on 
remand in Wormwood Scrubs, and then, 
unusually, was set bail conditions that 
banned him from living with his family or 
from going within 500 yards of the restau- 
rant. The Mangrove, which had always 
been a financially precarious operation, 
floundered. In February 1991, the prop- 
erty was auctioned by Kensington and 
Chelsea Council, which was owed £76,000 
as a result of a GLC loan to the restaurant. 
It was bought by Simon Rose and Peter 
Cross, a pair of young, white entrepren- 
eurs who set up the Portobello Dining 
Rooms, with reinforced glass windows and 
a menu which included mozdes mariniéres. 
In a newspaper interview, Rose predicted 
that All Saints Road would become “the 
new King’s Road”. 

The Portobello Dining Rooms have since 
closed and the site has been refurbished 
for a new owner. Elsewhere on the street 
gentrification ~ smart upholsterers, hair- 
dressers, boutiques — continues apace. Extra 
street lighting has been installed and the 
corner doorways, once convenient pockets 


Party time: the crowd outside the Mangrove 
during the 1983 Notting Hill Carnival 
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of darkness, have been cordoned off with 
ornamental metal gates. A few outposts 
of the tattier, happier, old All Saints Road 
remain: a café, a record shop, a Rastafar- 
ian shop, and the headquarters of the 
Mangrove Community Association, an off- 
shoot of the restaurant’s community activi- 
ties, run by Crichlow’s friends Jebb Johnson 
and Lee Jasper. Until recently there was a 
banner hanging from the front of the associ- 
ation that proclaimed MANGROVE... 21 YEARS 
OF RESISTANCE. Now, even that has gone. 

Crichlow has spent some of the damages 
he won from the police on a holiday, and 
on repaying loans. Some has gone into an 
extension at the back of his house. The 
walls were subsiding and the roof needed 
work, so he also got a grant from the council 
and money from insurance. Conveniendy, 
his neighbour is currently abroad, so 
Crichlow and his partner, Lucy Addington, 
their four children, the goldfish and the 
mysterious rodent have moved next door. 
Some day Crichlow’s house will look truly 
magnificent - a chandelier is in place 
and big wooden interconnecting doors are 
soon to be installed. But at present the 
garden is full of building detritus and on 
the front door there is a forbidding notice 
from the deinfestation people who, in Oper- 
ation Trident style, claim to have flushed 
out every lurking undesirable. 
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Frank Crichlow has now fived in Eng- 
land for 40 years and is, in many ways, 
thoroughly Anglicised. His partner is from 
Wiltshire. His day is measured out in cups 
of tea and instant coffee. His hand gestures 
and love of anecdote may not be very 
English, but he is much given to euphem- 
ism and understatement. He has even 
acquired the English fastidiousness over 
talking about background. “I know there 
are classes. But I don’t fit in... especially 
with the middle class. I prefer somebody 
else to work that out... Sugar?” 

Crichlow’s father worked for a printing 
business in Trinidad. The family, despite 
ten children, was upwardly mobile, and 
Crichlow senior rose to become manager 
of the government print works in Port of 
Spain. Crichlow junior, meanwhile, also 
showed leadership qualities and became 
captain of the school football and cricket 
teams. At 16, young Frank went to work ata 
smart department store, where he also 
became captain of the cricket team. 

At 20 he took the boat to Britain, and 
embraced London with its belching chim- 
neys, its bedsits and its Teddy boys. He got a 
job as a maintenance man at New Cross sta- 
tion, and started playing drums in bands. 
Eventually he formed his own group, the 
Starlight Four, which played Anglicised 
calypso music at clubs and embassies, and 
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at Oxford and Cambridge college balls. 

In 1957 he became manager of the Trint- 
dad club, near Paddington station. Two 
years later he opened his own café, El Rio, 
in Westbourne Park Road, in the aftermath 
of the race riots in Notting Hill, at a ume 
when West Indians did not frequent pubs 
and had few places to go. El Rio was deco- 
rated with Ashing nets and paintings and 
served espresso coflee. 

Frank remembers: “We got popular over- 
night. Out of the Rio came early stages of 
the Carnival. It was where people could 
come and discuss and discuss and discuss... 
Colin MacInnes was a regular. He used to 
bring big journalists and big people. He 
would tell them, ‘Iam going to take you to 
the centre of the world...’ Christine Keeler. 
I knew her well. A dittle girl. She was happv. 
gay, wild... ready to capture the world...” 

In 1968 Crichlow opened the Mangrove, 


a smart establishment with black Formica : 


tables, black leatherette seats, candles, 
flowers, an anudque chandelier, walls of 
sand-blasted plywood (then all the rage} 
and a new kitchen that dazzled the health 
inspectorate. The Mangrove was instantly 
popular, People were soon queueing in cars 
outside. Colin’ MacInnes and his trends 
translerred their favours upmarket with 
hin. Some of the peaple who lived nearby 
inthe big houses in Holland Park also caine. 
Visitors to the Mangrove remember Frank 
as enormously warm and hospitable. Even 
today he claps his hancls with excitement 
when he describes the food he served. 
“Curried chicken and rice and beans, Think 
of it!” (clap clap) “Nine and six!” (clap, clap). 

Then came the raids. Six in the first vear, 
usually on a Friday night when the restau- 
rant was busiest. Custom began to fall off 
and Cnchlow and oa group of friends 
decided to march on Notting Hill police 
stition. Tt was ai angry demonstiation 
someone carried a pig's head on a suck - 
which led to Crichlow’s arrest and his first 
major trial, as one of the “Mangrove Nine’. 

In the early Seventies the lease on the 
Mangrove came to an end and a group of 
local nnddle-class well-wishers who saw the 
necd for a meeting place for young black 
people set up oa crust to lend Crichlow 
money for a mortgage. By now the Man- 
grove was more ofa café and talking shop. 
The chandelier was stil there, but the floor 
had been cleared) to make way for pout 
tables, and the leatherette seats were show- 
Ing signs of wear. 

Crichlow remembers, “} spent the whole 
of the Seventies on bail. If anyone got 
stopped in the road. 1 would be stand- 
ing there asking, “Ofticer, what are you 
doing?’ And they would tell me to eff off, 
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and Id say no, and they'd arrest: me.” 

By the Eighties the drug-dealing im All 
Saints Road had became notorious, and the 
Mangrove, as a local point for the street, 
cannot have been entirely free from the 
influences of the trade. It is unclear how 
much Crichlow knew about the dealing; he 
has always publicly expressed his opposition 
to hard drugs. But his stuement, “Pm still 
green to drugs. I don't know which is strong 
and which is weak,” seems cisingentious. 

When it has come to clashes between 
West Indians and the police. Frank Crich- 
low’'s loyalties have nearly always been with 
his own people. There are leading members 
of the black commutity in Notting Hill 
who feel that, because Crichlow tended to 
take a combative line with the authorities, 
the Mangrove provided st protecnou of 
sorts for drug dealers. But. considermeg 
the intrusive stvle of pohcig in the area 
and the treatment he has received trom the 
forces of law and order. his attitucle seems 
entirely understandable, 

Take the May 1958 rand on the Man: 
grove, an event which involved more duin 
150 police officers and eight riot buses. and 
which Crichlow descoibes with humour and 
theatricality. When he recounts how the 
police forced him to lie on the ground for 
20 minutes, Crichlaw, by way of explana- 
tion, gets down on to the living room carpet 
and hes on tus stomach. When he says the 
police handcuffed him, he puts bis hands 
behind his back. To demonstrate how they 
stulled his pockets with drugs, he jams his 
hands into the front of his corduroys. He 
explains how he wriggled and how they sat 





The morning after: Frank Cnichlou' (left) and 
fru ntembers af hus staff after a police raid 
on the Mangrove during the 1976 carnival 


on his back. Then he shows how they tried 
to put his fingerprints on the packages of 
heroin, and he clenches his wrists shut as 
he did at the ume. “I closed my hiancls. And 
I tell you they would have had to bring a 
crane to open them. 

“When they brought me om there was 
jubilaat celebrauon in the station. Gres 
val! Shaking hands. We have caught hun 
how, no way he can escape! No wav he cin 
get out of this one.” 


Noting Hill police station ts now anc 
the management of Chiel Supermtendes 
David Gilbertson, a new-school policeman 
well qroned and at ease. Pe chats abou 
Noting Hill’s rich cultural civersity and 
interesting local history, When asked about 
Frank Crichlow, he looked up. raised lus 
evebrows politely and sad he personal: 
had had no dealings with the Crichlow 
brothers. Thes were belore his time. 

Gilbertson has been trying to bike 
“multagency approach” to the drug prol. 
lem in Notting Hil; on his coffee table are 
reports with titles such as “Ciry Chatlenge: 
and “Partnership is the Key”, 

Al) Saints Road was, he said, a “svinbolty 
location” with an enormous potential los 
flashpoints. There used to be an entire unit 
— one inspector, five sergeants, 20 police 
constables — devoted to policing the strcet 
But Gilbertson has disbanded the unit auc 
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is using a high-tech, low-profile approach, 
trying to stop the drug trade by bringing 
prosecutions which rely on video evidence 
rather than the word of the police. 

Last summer the Notting Hill police set 
up an undercover operation in All Saints 
Road, with plain-clothes policemen secretly 
filming from a flat above what was once the 
Mangrove. Drug buyers were followed and 
arrested when they were some distance 
from the road and then, several weeks and 
many video cassettes later, 17 alleged deal- 
ers were arrested in one fell swoop. Most 
of the arrests were early-morning raids on 
homes - to cause minimum disruption on 
the street. Gilbertson finished off the opera- 
tion with a leaflet drop on All Saints Road, 
explaining what had happened. 

Some of the same sort of language that 
Gilbertson uses — “working with the profes- 
sionals”, “new era in relations”, “nothing 
succeeds like success” — issues from the 
mouth of Jebb Johnson, at the small office 
of the Mangrove Community Association on 
All Saints Road. Johnson's tone, however, 
is more guarded, defiant. Of Gilbertson 
he says, “It seems we could do business 
with him.” Pause, rethinks. “Not that we 
want to have fog much business with him.” 

The Mangrove Trust, an independent 
charity, has been responsible for helping set 


up a hostel for young black offenders and 
for overseeing the Abbeyfield Mangrove, 
an old people’s home and day centre for 
West Indians, situated further down the 
road. People drop in for tea at the office, 
and there is much talk about training young 
West Indians to market their own culture, 
or move into music business management. 
Johnson says, “Mangrove has never been 
about a building. Our view is that we are 
moving into a new era.” 

When I ask about Crichlow, he replies, 
“We see Frank as the elder statesman.” 


On All Saints Road there are still occasional 
skirmishes with the police. There was a 
sucky incident recently when a Rastafarian 
barked at a police dog. Its handler didn’t 
take the joke kindly, and arrested Jebb 
Johnson when he tried to intervene. 

But usually the street is quiet, if not 
positively somnolent. The drug sellers 
have dispersed, a number into the labyrin- 
thine Mozart Estate, a mile or so away, 
and the heat of police investigation is 
now on the Moroccan community in 
nearby Golborne Road. 

Crichlow doesn’t have a key to the 
Mangrove offices, so we arranged to meet 
at the new café next door. He arrived 


lute, and was miserable and monosyllabic. 

“1 could have had one of the best rest- 
aurants,” he said eventually. “1 see myself 
in that role. I still get a buzz when I think 
about it. Seating, say, about a hundred 
people. I could create atmosphere. I like 
talking to people. [ like going round to 
people and things. I love that.” 

But things have changed. Condon is now 
an invisible Guimence grise, video cameras 
have taken the place of bobbies on the beat, 
and the black community has dispersed. If 
Crichlow opened a restaurant now, he 
would feel he was fighting thin air. 

He looked with disgust at the symbols 
of gentrification on All Saints Road — the 
hew signs, the metal gateways, the quaint 
street lights. Number 8, ex-Mangrove 
and now ex-Portobello Dining Rooms, was 
being done up with strangely patterned 
linoleum and what looked like bicycle seats 
round the bar. [ beckoned to Crichlow, but 
it was drizzling and he wasn’t interested. 

“It will give me bad memories. Bad 
experiences in the past. | still see myself 
doing it. I would like to help someone = not 
telling them what to do. | want to be part 
of it. That is the thing. You know, creating 
an atmosphere. But the police have won. 
A lot of damage has been done. They have 
closed the Mangrove.” @ 
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| Judge hears detective in manslaughter case is at centre of corruption claims 


James Blake and his wife Bettie outside the High Court yes 
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Two freed over tainted evidence 


Duncan Camphell 





Crime Correspondent 

WO men jailed for man- 

slaughter as a result of 

the evidence of a dis: 
honest policeman won 
their appeals against conviction 
yesterday. The officer is at the 
ecnitre of allegations about cor- 
ruption in a north London 
police station, 

Giving judgmeni, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Taylor, ex- 
pressed the court’s deep regret 
and described the evidence of- 
fered as “rotten” and tainted. 

James Blake, aged 61, from 
Sidcup, Kent, and Francis Hart, 
aged 35, from Erith, Kent, were 
jalled in February 1990 at the 
Old Bailey for cight and 10 
years respectively for the man- 
slaughter of a recluse, David 
Berman, aged 64, who was 
found gageed and tied to a chair 
in his flat in Hackney, cast Lon- 


don, in July 1988. Both men 
had criminal records, which 
they admitted in court. 

Among the evidence against 
Mr Blake was a coin from the 
victim's house, which was al- 
legedly found in Mr Blake's 
home, and a piece of a sheet, 
with which Mr Berman was 
tied, allegedly found in a Hack- 
ney flat to which Mr Blake had 
access. A piece of newspaper, 
which matched a torn news: 
paper in the victim's flat, was 
found at the home of Mr Hart. 

The other evidence was an 
alleged admission which Mr 
Blake denied, and a police in- 
former's statement of an al- 
lezed prison cell admission by 
Mr Hart. Both men claimed 
they had been framed by the 

lice and that the incriminat- 
ne evidence had been planted 
on them. 

The Lord Chief Justice, sit- 
ting with Mr Justice Judge and 
Mr Justice Hidden, heard that 


Detective Constable Roy 
Lewandowski, the exhibits offi- 
cer in the case, who supposedly 
found the items implicating the 
men, was convicted last Novem- 
ber of stealing property from 
Mr Berman's home and jailed 
for 1B months. They also heard 
that the forensic scientist in the 
case had expressed concern at 
the remarkable coincidences of 
the perfectly matching items of 
evidence. The Crown did not 
resist the appeal. 

Lord Taylor said that, while 
there was no criticism of the 
forensic scientist in the case, 
concerns about evidence should 
be communicated to the prose- 
cuting authorities before a trial 
took place. 

After the hearing, Mr Blake, 
registered disabled, who is half- 
Belgian and half-Yugoslav, said 
he would be pursuing a civil 
action for damages. 

His solicitor, Nigel Murray, 
said they had only learned of Mr 
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pened. But | do blame Lewan- 
ee eee | | dowski. He should be facing 
as || charges for what he did.” He 
! fae. “| | had escaped after Mr Lewan- 
dowski had been arrested and 
granted bail but his own bail 
application had been rejected. 
Mr Lewandowski is at the 
centre of the Operation Jackpot 
inquiry into alleged corruption 
at Stoke Newington police 
station in north London, details 
of which were first published in 
the Guardian. Three other offtt- 


Lcwu re Fa pt _ cers have been suspended in 
Francis Hart: ‘Officer should | connection with other matters 


face charges for what he did’ and a report is with the Direc- 

tor of Public Prosecutions. Mr 

Lewandowski’s arrest through ‘Lewandowksi was referred to 

newspaper reporis. The Crown as Officer X in a crack dealing 

had then revealed to them that tria) at Snaresbrook crown 
the forensic scientist on the case | court, east London, Jast year. 

had expressed concern at theco- A number of drugs cases in- 

incidences of evidence. valving Stoke Newington police 

Mr Hart, originally from jofficers have been abandoned 

Glasgow, who absconded dur- | by the Crown Prosecution Ser- 

ing his sentence, said: “Ido not vices because of doubts about 

blame all police for what hap- the honesty of the officers. A 

large: number-- of.! ap by 

people jailed for drug dealing in 

cases” involving*Mr“Lewan- 

ddwski'are due to be heard at 
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Officer X identity 


Denis Campbell on the disgraced former DC at the centre of a police scandal. 





The identity of OFff 
cer X the ‘corrupt’ 
pohce officer accused 
of making up te 
£2000 a week from 
supplympe crack co- 
cane to a big-time 
dealer in Stoke Newington —— can finally 
he revealed 

Tine Out can disclose that he is De 
rective Constable Roy Lewandawski, 
whos already serving an 18 month pris 
on sentence for stealing £3,000 worth of 
valuables from a murder victim whose 
kilhng he helped investigate, 

The media have been banned since 
last July from naning Lewandowski as 
the policeman, referred to only as Officer 
X, who was accused in court during 
crack dealer Pearl Cameron's trial of re- 
ceiving £1,000-£2,000 a week fram her. 
That claim, which Judge Grigson appar: 
ently accepted, seemed to support persis: 
tent claims that some officers from Stoke 
Newington station had profited from fu: 
elling the crack trade in one of London's 
most drug-ridden aress. 

Cameron was given a lenient five-year 
jai} term at Snaresbrook Crown Court 
when Judge Grigson said that ‘your in- 
volvement in dealing stemmed from the 
advances of a corrupt police officer’. 
That ‘corrupt’ officer was DC Lewan: 





dowski. He was kicked out of the Metro- 
politan Police last November when he 
was found guilty of the theft charges. 
Cameron also received a light sen: 
tence because of the cooperation she 
gave Operation Jackpot, Scotland Yard's 
22-month internal inquiry into allega. 
tions of corruption at Stoke Newington 
Counsel in the Cameron case agreed to 
refer to Lewandowski, a 31-year-old Liv: 
erpudlian, merely as Officer X because 
he was due to face two sets of crininal 
charges: the theft charges and, later, a 
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Unmasked at last: Officer X — former Stoke Newington DC Roy Lewandowshi, 
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sepirale charge of involvement in a £5 
million VAT fraud, 

Last week, however, the VAT fraud 
charge against Lewandowski was sud. 
denly withdrawn in controversial cir- 
cumstances, six weeks into an old-style 
committal with 14 other defendants. 

Rodney McKinnon, counsel for Cus 
toms & Excise, told City of London Mag 
istrates Court there was ‘insufficient 
evidence’ to continue with the charge. ft 
had been brought after the DC was im 
plicated in a racket to defraud Customs 
& Excise involving illegal gaming ma 
chines in cafés around north London, 

However, suspicions persist that 
Lewandowski, his mind concentrated by 
the prospect of further years in jail for 
drugs offences, did a deal with Opera: 
tion Jackpot — to name officers involved 
in drug dealing in return for immunity 
from prosecution or a light sentence. 

Operation Jackpot's initial report into 
the corruption at Stoke Newington 
named three officers as having profited 
from drug dealing. But detectives were 
facing difficultics getting hard evidence 
against at Jeast two other former Stoke 
Newington officers, one now a Detective 
Inspector at another station beheved to 
have ‘taught Lewandowski his tricks’. If 
rumours of a deal are correct, those offt- 
cers could now face charges 

One Stoke Newington officer told 
Tine Ont. ‘The reality is that we need 
Lewandowski to tell Ins story so we can 

ct to the bottom of this. If that means a 
eal is done, I'd have no problem with 
that” 

The local police watchdog group 
HICDA said: ‘The sudden collapse af this 
case will not allay community fears 
about police crime. Phe Home Secretary 
should announce a judicial inquiry inte 
Stoke Newington police without delay. 

Meanwhile, James Blake and Francis 
Hart, jailed for eight years for the man 
slaughter of David Berman — the re 
cluse from whom Lewandowski stole the 
valuables — had their convictions 
quashed after just 45 nunutes at the 
Court of Appeal on Monday. Lord Tav 
lor, the Slord Chief Justice, said the evi 
dence given by Lewandowski, the 
exhibits officer on the Berman. siurder, 
ayainst Ihe pair was ‘tainted’. 
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Drug probe 
police are 
warned of 
revenge bid 


By CHESTER STERN 
Crime Correspondent 


POLICEMEN involved in 
arlene Yard’s most 
de-ranging corruption 
inet ie in 20 years have 
been advised on protect- 
ing themselves after two 
officers at the centre of 
the case were stabbed. 

Benior officers at Stoke 
Newington police station in 
North London, where a 

seandal involving 25 
policemen broke last year, 
are concerned that a sinister 
plot may be putting their 
men’s lives at risk. 

Lest week, PO Terence 
Chitty was attacked by two 
men, who called his name as 
he approached ai cash 
machine in Wanstead, East 


In ‘November, PO Ronald 
Palurhbo, one of the officers 
transferred and later sus- 

pendéd, was attacked by 
hte men as he walked 
“near his home in Chingford, 
Essex. He suffered knife 
wounds to his face, hands 
and body. 

.Both ‘attacks took place 
away from the area where 
the two men were stationed. 
Senior officers fear a leak 
from within the police 
service to criminals. 

Eight officers were moved 
from Stoke Newington a 
year ago after allegations 
that policemen were selling 
drugs seized on the streets, 
fabricating evidence and 
beating up suspects. 

Scotland Yard's com- 
plaints investigation bureau 
is conducting the probe. 

One officer has been 
charged with serious 
offences and another, who 
workéd with many of the 
men under suspicion, has 
committed suicide. 


Matt =v Senda 
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MRENNIE KINGSLEY [right], representing the Colin Roache Centre in 
Hackney, east London, expressed his solidarity with the miners and other 
oppressed representatives of Britain’s working class last week when he presented 
a bouquet to National Union of Miners President ARTHUR SCARGILL at the 
Halkevi Community Centre in Stoke Newington, north London. The meeting 
sought to address the national opposition of working class people of all 
backgrounds to the draconian policies of the Tory Party. The assembly also heard 
from representatives of the Burnsall women who have been locked out of the 
Birmingham factory for demanding pay parity with their male colleagues and 
Kurdish people from Turkey staging a hunger strike to protest the British 
government’s intransigience at refusing asylum to impoverished people attemp- 
ling to escape atrocities taking place in Iraq. Also in attendance were workers 
from Bartholomews hospital, transport and postal workers, teachers, students 
and ie eee a2, eople from the working class movement in Britain’ ° 
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| A HUGE drugs haul seized by police 
The gs ©" afer a raid on 9 Dalston nightclub was 
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by RUSS LAWRENCE 


said Chie! Insp David Hudson. “It doesn't in- 
ra dmgt found on people or elscwehesc in 


premises, 
"The raid is another roctesa for Stoke Newing- 
ton police in our on-going fight against drug dea- 


lees and pushers shows our determi 10 
fic mnalysis, but include quantities of crack, her- Pe ee 
oin, LSD, Ecstasy, anipectaeiaes and cannabis prt Pe ipo Four Aces nightelob in 
i alt = with a lotal street valuc of thousands of 1988 when ey ed digi andsurtened sev: 
7 eral poopie for . ‘ 
44 











Police's ‘bad apple’ 


excuse is wearing thin 


1 WAS horrified to read in Jast week's Gazetic 
Imions canceming bent ceman Roy 
and I'm Lelling Yard that if 
maintain the conf cr af chad cape 1 
, they are going lo have to do 
for that i beginning to pervade this borough. 
If there is any group that police should 
fram it ts the sig cy tion oe ses 
ent af situations. 
presage their shoulders 
ioe is wearing very thin 
owed to 


public, but eventually the police service itself 
The police will aay of a criminal; “It 
~ look at the family he comes 
can say exactly the tame about 


ly impotsible lo be corrupt 
shout ie, ond 


half-domn 
other way” 
out, is an corrupt ag th 
Seodand Yard owe 
of Elackney to get down here and. 
policeman can get 4 person convicted 
aomeme hat been muniered 
of doing? It should not 
bern 4 reat nalty, 
one lo the gallcew 
esleice TOM BENFIELD, 
STREET, HACKNEY. 


auprorene ager caamiit 
ct of corm 
asset eafficer doing it. 


Police raid puts 





Ae ee te: : é 
ai i weal eyVem Com eran) 
we igi a adn 
i, = _ = 
pyle which was shout #0 cart al 
on Monday maormng- 
A passing policeman was alened after 
bundreds of party-goert began erriving 
in cars outside the premises in High 
a ue hm ‘ z . = J i, i on 75 Upper 
; fe i tap pase, ful cogs ro ee . aie al 7 - Ferry, is owned by a houring 
TE man convicted of murdering a cellmate in a pairs station three , ® " s the coupler was cher 
ars ago has been given a second chance to clear isname, . =. ing £10 entrance fer,” said Det Set 
Malcolm Kennedy, formerty of Church Walk, Stoke Newington, claims he was Fenty Steel. “He was seen and 
med by officers et Herunertmith police station. shut down the party and warmed legal ac: 
The 44-year-old restaurateur was foend guilty at, the Cid Bailey in ber, an could follow.” 
71, of stamping 3}-year-old Patrick Quinn to death in tho carly hours of Christmas 
¢, 1990, and sextenced to life ; 
piel apd pst ar OF 20+ rectidtciatta etl agg wi a gp fa, 74 mar ea, 
aie ran disorderly" ee 4 r? : i. : ens ; ae = = he ; 
ey did not know cach other. | ' “ue . co 
Bun last Friday the Court of Criminal 
peal ordered « retrial because the 
y'é verdict was “not safc end satisfec- 
y” in the light of fresh evidence. The , 
art rejected an. for ws nt gine bare f 
"s conviction to be quitahed. 9°. ale ees 
“We consider that the whale af the evi. deace heard by the jury implicating sii 
aera wtatnere { Woman terrified as ool a; “s 
et : t . Who was siting ee . : 
‘ciate as viii ged wee | VVOMAN terrified as police are led to wrong house 
crnent. acen, § minal decision ARMED cops on a murder hunt raided the shook and : 
Tete coma tecivy id na mel srr Keely! wg atin end neal spumniones mantels uth wet ging tbe wpe, dep a ht pace mid 
hour forwant of the police version - “ht would be quite wrong for this coun tent victim, z Blothe inno- rlatemernt of to the Metropolitan Po- _Ma plary gle hat had to have time off sick 
tal Trt ngat RCo AO plc ep a nt yee nat ny de ebm The frora door of Fiona Gaffney's home in Terrified, she had to be helped to a police she iy mullerne rey 24 Het doctor says 
ds ta I the def = at the The judge said thas Kenned mut nods : r was smashed van, whern she wes shown a Gamma eheean ohn ff Sullering from post-traumatic stress div- 
il that sonte police offices were lying, srraigned one fresh indictment within alread be ay titemoon = and she ting a vearch for guns and asnunition sae 
But Mr Tanoth Langdale, QC for the two mom. are choked cae aencs with The search drew a blank and a second aoe eg ler Pe ace a 
: : : : : : ing the ngnt house. Fler 
own, said that claine that the frechevi- = His request for bail was rejected, bet hed told W memes was curried out for deugs, alleged Mi complaint is bei 
ace made the conviction unsafe did not he was al aid under the same told West Ham police he wanted to phone Gaffney, a council education worker. ing taken up by Hackney Law 


a woman friend, but mistakenly gave Me Gaff: 
ney's number instead of a very salle cae: 


“[ tereamed and then most have 
ute of shock as my knees fel ogpioe 


balance existing “compelling” evi+ terms aa his first trial. 


ee 


an stab 


stabbed in an unlicensed 
of o shop in Stoke N 
Mlernéor. 
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Cops save m 





A SUSPECTED gambler stabbed In « rew ever a 
card game was saved by ceps from bleeding to 
death after he collapsed oulside Stoke Newington 


The 31-year-old victim rlaggered oul of premises 
near the police Mallen with blood pouring from & 
knife wound te bls grols and slumped unconscious 


ambting den at the rear 
agion Road on Sunday 


The knife severed a major artery and he would 
have bled to death without the y action of 
lice officers, ho garé hh first ald before on ambe- 


UG 26-2: 


ed at 


ey i i 5 ait 
Deteclives believe he was lance arrived. He was 


She added that her bed was left overtumed 
and a desk and floorboards wert beoken in the 
hallway — and the later received four phone 
calls from cops asking for the same woman 


ble 


Jee In tive latensive 








card'fa 


care unlt of Homerton Hospital this week after wn- 
dergolng surgery. 
“Quick-thinkin 
biood with a tourniquet,” said Det Sgt Tony Steel. 
“He also suffered injurica to 9 testicle le the 
kalfe attack.” 


officers slemmed the Hew of 


Ae i 
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Centre, who are alio investigating a case for 
assault, false imprisonment and negligence, 
Seolland Yard taid they had received the 


complaint, bet could not comment on individ: 
fasts. 
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can get away with the 


alo be expected 
from”. Well, the public 
the police. [1 is sbtolme- 
~ for ere to arial 
Eran are anoth 
clic i a olficer who “looks the 
being carried 


e decent policemen 
it te wet pl plete ae eee le 
in a case where 
, what cle are they capable 
be forgetien that had there sill 
two innocent fe asta at 

innocent litle children 
Jag WARNEFORD 
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Police lies exposed 
in Court of Appeal 


FOUR people jailed for possessing drugs planted on 
them by Stoke Newington police had their convictions 


quashed earlier this month. 


The Appeal Court ruling is a breakthrough in the campaign to 
halt police crime, and a blow for Stoke Newington's senior officers 


who wish to whitewash corruption. 


But it is not justice. 

Although cight police officers 
have been transferred and six 
suspended, not a single officer 
has stood trial for framing inno- 
cent people. And many of their 
victims still languish in jail 
while the legal system blocks or 
delays appeals. 

Only Detective Constable 
Roy Lewandowski is serving 
an 18-month jail sentence for 
theft from a manslaughter vic- 
tim’s house. 


Unpunished 


But he remains unpunished 
for his part in drug dealing and 
falsifying evidence. And, more 
alarmingly, so do his crooked 
colleagues — who continue to 
walk free, often patrolling local 
streets. 

A Hackney Community 
Defence Association inquiry, 
launched Jast year and based on 
extensive interviews with those 


investigation 


framed by police, has exposed a 
core of 13 offending officers, 
and suggests up to 30 others 
may be involved. 

Meanwhile, Scotland Yard's 
corruption probe, Operation Jack- 
pot, continucs at a sluggish pace. 
Although it is investigating drug 
dealing, theft and conspiracy to 
pervert the course of justice, it is 
a police complaints and not a 
criminal investigation, working 
behind close doors. [is findings 
may never be made public. 

Whatever Operation Jackpot 
decides, the catalogue of 
quashed prosecutions, acquit- 
tais and dropped charges 
Shows Stoke Newington 
police are already discredited. 

Ida QOderinde, Rennic 
Kingsley, Dennis Tulloch and 
Everald Brown were cleared of 
drug charges on 2 March after 
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"VICTORY: Ida Oderinde, Rennie Kingsley and Dennis Tulloch _ 
outside the Appeal Court after their convictions were quashed 


prosecution barrister Kenneth 
Aylett admitted: “There are 
police officers upon whom sus- 
picion has fallen as to their relt- 
ability in any evidence they may 
give in court.” 

Most of those facing trumped- 
up charges are black, including 
the four cleared this month. 
Kingsley, who was sentenced to 
four months after police planted 
cocaine and LSD in his home, 
said: “There is a lot of racism in 


a system which only takes the 
word of police officers. The 
officers who raided me were all 
white and the people in court 
were all white.” 

The four received no apology. 
Their appeals were adjourned 
three times before reaching 
court, Kingsley said: “i am very 
bitter, angry and disappointed 
that the system failed us. I just 
wish all this had taken place 
earlier.” 





Want to 
know 
more? 


Discover the full 
story in these two 


HCDA pamphlets 


“A CRIME IS A CRIME 
IS A CRIME” Report 
into police crime in 
Hackney, 1989-1991. 
Presented to the Royal 
Commission on Criminal 


Justice in November 
1991. 


“FIGHTING THE 
LAWMEN” HCDA’s first 
report into Stoke 
Newington drug squad’s 
criminal activities. 
Includes personal 
accounts and describes 
how HCDA investigated 
the police. 


£1 each from HCDA, 
Colin Roach Centre, 10A 
Bradbury Strect, London 
N16 7NY. 





APPEAL FOR 


IDA ODERINDE, Dennis Tulloch, Rennie Kingsley and 
Everald Brown have had their convictions quashed. But 
others framed by the police are still waiting. 

In 1990, Hugh Prince was in a Dalston shebcen when it was raided 
_ by police. An officer ordered Prince into an empty, unlit room to be 
searched, When he refused, PCs Christopher Hart and James 
Havercroft threatened Prince with a sledgchammer and planted eight 
- tocks of crack cocaine in his cigarette packet. 


PC Ronald Palumbo — who 
helped frame the four cleared car- 
lier this month -— and DC Barry 
Lyons took charge of the case. 

“They took me to my home 
and searched it without me 
there ~ | had to wait in the car,” 
Prince says. “They didn't find 
anything. it was like a big joke to 
them. | made a complaint, but 


| nothing was done about it, and 


now I'm a convicted criminal.” 
Prince was senienced to two 
months in jail for possession of 
crack. He was released in January 
1991. He says: “Palumbo and 
Lyons didn't give evidence in 
court, Although they’ve been sus- 
pended, it’s no goad to me. I'm 
still struggling to clear my name. 
Hart and Havercrofi are stall at 
Stoke Newington police station. 
“Although it’s three years 
since it happened, I live in fear of 
it happening again, because 
nobody's taking any notice.” 


Appeal 


Prince's grounds for appeal 
have yet to be lodged, but three 
more cases are waiting lo be 
heard by the Appeal Court: those 
of Sirus Baptiste and Leroy 
Lewis — who were fitted up by 
PC Terrence Chitty - and Eula 
Carter, whose case was 





Officers 
planted 
crack on 
innocent 
man 


adjourned on 2 March. 

HCDA docs not know how 
many others have been framed. 
While the police conduct their 
secret inquiry, they are condemn- 
ing people to stay in jail for 
crimes they did not commit. 

HCDA has investigated two 
other cases — Danny Bailey 
and Winston Thompson. We 
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are convinced they were plant- 
ed with drugs. 

Bailey is serving three-and-a- 
half years for intent to supply 
crack. He was planted with one 
tock by DC Peter Popham in 
Sandringham Road in 1991. There 
is evidence that Popham commit- 
ted perjury while giving testimony. 

Thompson was released from 
prison last year serving 11 months 


of a two-and-a-half year scnicence 
for intent to supply crack. He was 
planted with five rocks by PC 
Palumbo on Sandringham Road in 
1991. Grounds for appeal have 
been lodged and he is waiting to 
hear if his case has been referred 
to the Appeal Court. 

Many more people have con- 
tacted HCDA claiming to have 
been fitted up by Stoke 


WITNESSES 


Outside “Take-Two”, 
Kingsland High Street 
Wednesday 23 December 
1992, 5.15pm 


False convictions: what the 


THIS month's appeals against fatse The 








drug convictions attracted exten- sive ' 

Did you see a young black sive media coverage. fightir 
woman get assaulted and But while the media focused on fact | 
manhandled by police the appeal decision, it ignored the Kings 
officers? other people who have been wrong- involv: 

If you see anybody being ly convicted — despite having been on fro 
unjustly treated by the police, given detailed briefings by HCDA. time t 
you might be able to act as a HCDA's role in getting cases to The 
witneee (orihemcltwe'stand the Appea! Court was mentioned in HCDA 
; some TV and radio reports but over- — judiciz 

together and Support each looked in every national newspaper run ai 
other we can rid our — except The Guardian. If the group — lookin 
community of police injustice. had not unrolled its banner outside — such: 
lf your have any information, | the Appea! Court on 2 March, it And 
please contact HCDA on 071 2 itis Esa > would have been shunted aside _ their 
249 0193. Remembering Colin Roach, who died in police custody altogether. appea 
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wington police. Some of these 
*gations, which include rob- 
y cases, involve officers at the 
tre of the police crime ring. 
{CDA has not thoroughly 
imined these cases but 
ieves they warrant further 
esligation. We know of ten 
h cases, including: 

Maxine Edwards, who claims 
: was planted with crack by 


ie 


se Chitty, Bary Lyons, Bruce Galbraith, Ronald Palumbo 


DC Betnard Gillan and PC 
Gerrard Carroll. 

@ Cecil Forbes, who claims he was 
planted with crack by PC Chitty. 

@ Val Howell, who claims she 
was planted with crack by DC 
Peter McCulloch. 

@® Mohamadou Nijie, who claims 
he was fitted up by PC Chitty and 
DC McCulloch for intent to sup- 
ply crack. 


japers didn’t say 


edia likes to portray pas- 
ims rather than people 
back, and overlooks the 
t Ida Oderinde, Rennie 
and others are centrally 
in HCDA. We have moved 
being just victims and it’s 
press caught up. 

iedia has also ignored 
call for an independent 
iquiry. Instead, joumalists 
ad jike headless chickens 
w “media-friendly” sources 
diane Abbott and Liberty. 

» ever, the police are given 
jal platform. The recent 
were porirayed as hamper- 


ing the efforts of Stoke Newington 
Chief Superintendent Niall Mulvihill 
and his “incorruptible” officers to 
get drugs off the streets of Hackney. 

Whenever the media chooses to 
report on a subject, it treats it as 
an isolated incident, hardly worth 
its interest. The media rushes to 
respond to “topical” issues and 
overlooks the problems we face in 
the community. 

The media comes and goes and 
leaves us to deal with the prob- 
lems. Joumalists focus on law and 
order to the exclusion of all else - 
including the unemployment and 
poverty that fuel crime. 


fone on hoe ao oon ek ee ee ele ok er od 


OR POLICE CRIME} 


HCDA uncovers 
web of corruption 





HCDA believes that a core of at 
least 13 officers have been at the 
centre of police crime in 
Hackney. 

One is in jail and three are 
suspended on full pay. Another, 
Sergeant Gerrard Carroll, shot 
himself on 29 January 1992 — 
the day when eight officers were 
transferred. But most of the sus- 
pect 13 are still on the beat. 

DC Roy Lewandowski is serv- 
Ing 18 months for stealing from 
the house of Hackney 
manslaughter victim David 
Berman. In February, the two 
men convicted of killing Berman 
= James Blake and Francis Hart 
— had their convictions quashed. 
The Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Taylor, said Lewandowski’s evi- 
dence was “rotten”. 

Lewandowski’s antics 
prompted the setting up of 
Scotland Yard’s corruption 
inquiry, Operation Jackpot, in 
1991, after jailed crack dealer 
Pear] Cameron revealed that 
Lewandowski was her supplier. 


Accusations 


There is a danger that senior 
officers will focus accusations on 
Lewandowski and a few others 
in order to Jet the rest off the 
hook, Yet most of the suspect 13 
appear in several HCDA cases. 

Even the Crown Prosecution 
Service is reluctant to prosecute 
drug cases brought by Stoke 
Newington police. On 
January, it dropped five cases 
because of doubts about police 
evidence. In three of them, PC 
Terrence Chitty, one of our 13, 
was a key witness, 

The extent of police crime sug- 
gests senior officers know about 
it and either condone it or cannot 
contro! Junior officers. HCDA 
knows of officers forging each 
other’s signatures, bypassing the 
system controlling the issue of 
notebooks, leaving relations with 
informers unsupervised, and 
Routing complaints procedures. 


The Suspect 
Thirteen 


PS Gerrard Carroll 
Deceased; involved in six 
HCDA cases. 

PC Mark Carroll 
Transferred; 10 cases. 

PC Terrence Chitty 
Transferred: 12 cases. 

PC Bruce Galbraith 
Suspended; five cases. 

DC Bernard Gillan 
Transferred: six cases. 

DC Paul Goscombe 
Transferred: five cases; 
Lewandowski's partner August 
1990. 

DC Christopher Hart 

No action; 12 cases. 

DS Graham Lebiond 

On long-term sick leave; one 
case: Lewandowski's partner 
1989 and 1990. 

De Roy Lewandowski 
Convicted of theft; four cases. 
DC Barry Lyons 

Suspended; eight cases. 

DC Peter McCulloch 
Transferred; seven cases; 
Lewandowski’s assistant in 
Blake and Hart false convic- 
tions. 

DC Ronald Palumbo 
Suspended; 14 cases. 

DS Robert Watton 
Transferred; four cases. 





Police crime in Hackney 
requires an independent Judicia! 
inquiry. Drug dealing, theft and 
conspiracy to pervert the course 
of justice are criminal offences — 
whoever commits them. Those 
officers who have wrecked peo- 
ple’s lives and gained from cor- 
ruption should be punished as 
criminals. 

Potice lawlessness has set back 
the fight against other forms of 
crime in a poor working-class 
area. A public examination will 
be able to propose changes to 
improve society’s ability to deal 
with all crime. 


$4 
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Community 


Defence 


_ THE Colin Roach Centre, 
/ set up by Hackney 





| Community Defence 

Association and the 
- Trade Union Support Unit, 
opened on 12 January. 

The opening marked the 
tenth anniversary of Colin 
Roach’s fatal shooting in the 
foyer of Stoke Newington 
police station. 

Roach’s father unveiled a 
plaque, and then more than 350 
people joined the fifth annual 
We Remember march to com- 
memorate those who have suf- 


Centre uni 
local campaigns. 








fered or died in police custody. 
A wreath was laid outside Stoke 
Newington police station. 

Ten years ago, Colin 
Roach’s death prompted a vig- 
orous campaign supported by 
trade unionists and community 
groups. The new centre repre- 
sents the coming together of 
these two strands of resistance. 





HCDA and the Trade Union 
Support Unit have worked 
closely for five years. When 
new premises were needed, 
they decided to combine 
resources, 

But the centre also aims to 
reach beyond these groups and 
develop campaigning organisa- 
tions to fight all attacks on 
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VICTIMISED local council] workers tast 
month started a campaign to challenge coun- 
cll corruption. 

Hackney Anti-Corruption Campaign plans 
an in-depth Investigation into corruption alle- 
gations. It ls backed by HCDA and the Trade 
Union Support Unit, and based at the Colln 
Roach Centre. 

Most Hackney residents know corruption ts 
rampant, but feel powerless to stop it. The 
Labour and Conservative partles are not 
fighting corruption — their main interest {fs in 








KERS FIGHT COUNCIL CORRUPTION 


attacking workers. 

Hackney is one of Europe’s poorest 
regions. The black market economy fuels cor- 
ruption. Textile sweatshops avoid VAT and 
pay refugees low wages; police officers are 
involved in organised crime; and a Labour 
Party mafia, including some councillors, 
senior council officers and trade union offi- 
cers, runs a £300 million empire. Meanwhile, 
the Hackney Gazette stifles public debate. 

@ If you have any information, please contact 
HACC on 071 249 8086 or 071 249 0193. 





working-class people. 

The centre has formed an 
anti-fascist collective and an 
anti-corruption campaign, and 


is home to Hackney’s Miners | 


Support Committee. 


It holds regular discussions, 


video events, produces the bi- 
monthly Hackney Heckler 
newsletter, and holds surgeries 
to advise on issues such as 
squatting and the council tax. 
If you would like to get 
involved in any of these activi- 


tics or want to set up a new | 


campaign, contact HCDA on 
071 249 0193 or TUSU on 071 
249 8086. 


Membership of the Colin | 


Roach Centre is £5 a month 
waged (with reductions for low 
waged), and £1 a month 
unwaged. 

@ The Colin Roach Centre, 
10a Bradbury Street, London 
NIG BIN. 
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HCDA is a campaigning self-help group for victims of police crime. 
Associate membership is open to all who support our aim to expose 
police crime and for the police to be accountable to our community. 
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i/we would like to join HCDA and enclose my/our annual membership 
fee ........ (£5 waged, £2 unwaged) 
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Retum to: HCDA, The Colin Roach Centre, 10a Bradbury Street, London N16 8JN | 
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In the frame ... Rennie Bineeisye Dennis Tulloch =r _ Oderinde leavin 
of “serious doubts” about the police evidence 


convictions quashed because 


tad 
i 
sf 





the Appeal Court yesterday. Alb had their 
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Four cleared of police drug ‘fit-ups’ 


Hunein Ganpbetl 
Grime Gonrontondon! 


| PEOPLE Jjalied for 
posscesion of dragea 
which the psd og 


core Sey. Hosea, saath s Sart London 


police station a ved cenire of 
& corruption were 
cleared on appeal yesi sie 





Hingeley. De Dennls aces 


Brown Teer 


convictions quashed 
Lord Chief See ice Lara Lord 
Taylor, after the Crown de- 


and others at Stoke Newing- 
ton had fallen under “grave 


auspicion” during the Metro- 
politan police aN ergilon 
Jackpot corruption Inquiry, 
Crown counsel Kenneth 
ee told Lord Taylor, alt- 
ting with Mr Justice Blofeld 
Mr Justice Henry, that 
ihe convictions rested on the 
evidence of “officers about 
whom there are scricus 


for possession 
class A drug with intent to 
aupply In August 1991. 


Three of the officers in her 
case are suspended and/or 


' undet Investigation and 


ce was not rell- 

able, Lord Tay lor sald, 
Mr Tullock was jailed for 

on of a class A dru 
with intent to supply pa 
Jalled for four years in 
September 1991. Two officers 
who gave evidence against 
him are sue 

Ms Oder- 


After the case 
inde sald: i'm re really pecaned 
that justice has been dane a 
Jong last. I feel there Bae 
been a lot of cover-ups at the 
station.” 

rd Kingsley sald: “There Js 


-| and the peogle in court were 


all white.” : 
Mr Tulloch sald: “I'm 


Graham Smith, of the 
Hackney Community De- 
fence Association, which has 


ofa | campaigned on behalf of 


eens ople arrested by 
oke Ke m police in 


contested drugs cases, said a 
udlelal inquiry should be 
eld Into policing in the 

whola af Hacknoy. “Aa long 

as the police are allowed io 
investigaic themselves be- 
hind clased doors, we will 
continue to name officers we 
believe have been or still are 
involved In crime," 
Betective Superiniendeni 

Jan Russcli, the head of the 

by der Jack pot team, sald 

er Gee hearing that a fur- 
ther report would be sent to 
the Crown Prosecuilon Ser: 
vice, The operation was ex- 
re io ones cdby peprertad 
was prolo aacrics 

of fresh aliegatio 
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36 


Theresa O’Brien, aged 18, () and her 15-year-old sister 


Me ae 


Lawrence Denegac 
and John Mullin 












age on the corner of Walford 
Road, sald he saw a black 
Range Rover and o Ford Sierra 


WO MEN were detalned {11> 

under the Prevention of | [> |.2 

Terrorism Act last night, ||) 
houra after police released 
video footage of suspecia al- 


cers were casually dressed. 

Spree! there mere Ate 
=) | po ns saying ‘ n, 
ue sta ab in The next A ay 
up towards the house 


leged to have planted a bomb at $}, — walk 

Harrods in London five weeks = fey | they were surrounding and saw 

ago. | ; the Old Bill crash through the 
Scotland Yard said anil. ) | door,” Mr Murray sald. 


The 
' Tia Pa : , shot hy 
| Harrods ‘security cameras, 
sie | : ‘| ‘the. bombing,- which left 

return’ fire.'| she hla wife and:| four, with slight injuries. 
eons in thely-raid 






t'| store’ in "1974 ‘and ‘a car 












hy ee ee 


tof the: 
ha py iia) na 
tees use,’| 
oot oe, ‘his - 


arrive quickly and block off the | mad 
entrance to the road. The offi- 






ust before’ Christmas (1983 
six people.” Cis FR ii r- 


The Harrods ‘bomb was 
Placed on January 28 and three 
garbled warning calls were 
c. The high-explosive 
went olf 20 minutes before the 
starc was duc to open. The lil- 
ter bin where it was hidden had 
been replaced 10 days carlier 
alter being withdrawn for fear 
S Neha ice last nigh 
m po ght 
found what they described as a 
suspicious package in the town, 
two days after the discovery of a 
are 
m equipmen 
on an allotment in Wilford, two 
miles from the home of Kenneth 
Clarke, the Home Secretary. 





Yesterday three men op- 
peared before magistrates al 
Arbour Square magistrates’ 


b } cour, on, charged in con- 


necilon with the Warrington 
gas works bombing and the 
shooting of a police officer. 
Palric MacFhloinn, aged 39, 
from the Republic of Ircland, 
Denis Kinsella, 26 ond John 
Kinsella, 48, both from Notting- 
ham, were remanded in custo- 
dy until March 25. Mr MacFh- 
loinn and Denls Kinsella are 
cha with attempted mur: 
der, kidnapping and conspiracy 
to cause explosions. John Kin- 
sella with consplracy to cause 
explosions. 
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Four jailed people win appeals as court rules evidence of suspended police at centre of SEENON LE was S unreliab| 


Drug convictions 





overturned after 


‘planting’ claims 


FOUR PEOPLE who claimed 
that police planted drugs on them 
had their convictions quashed by 
the Court of -Ap yesterday 
when the Crown said the evidence 
of officers at the centre of a mara- 
thon melts dic inquiry was no 
longer reliabl 

Ida Oderinde, Dennis Tulloch, 
Everard Brown and Rennie King- 
sley were convicted in separate tri- 
als at Snaresbrook Crown Court 
as a result of evidence given by of- 
ficers from Stoke Newington po- 
lice station in London, now under 
investigation in an ing 
codenamed Operation lackpot: 

Their convictions, in 1991, were 
all quashed as unsafe and unsatis- 
factory after Kenneth Aylett, 
counsel for the Crown, told Lord 
Taylor, the Lord Chief Justice, Mr 
Justice Henry and Mr Justice 
Blofeld: “There are police officers 
upon whom suspicion has fallen as 
to their reliability in any evidence 
they may give in court,” 

Mr Aylett said since the Opera- 
tion Jackpot inguiries began in 
late 1991, three officers had been 
suspended and another — Detec- 
live Constable Roy Lewandowski, 
the only one named in court — 
was serving 18 mouths for theft 
from the home of a dead man. 

The officers were involved in all 
the prosecutions in different com- 


By Terry Kirby Terry Kirby 
Crime Correspondent 





binations, he said, but in all cases, 
the defendants had alleged at the 
time that police had planted evi- 
dence. In the Brown, Tulloch and 
Kingsley cases, there was no other 
evidence apart from that given by 
the discredited officers. 

In the Oderinde case, there was 
some other evidence which was 
untainted, but in all of them the 
Crown would not seek to sustain 
the convictions. Patrick O'Con- 
nor, Mrs Oderinde’s counsel, 
pointed out that the “untainted” 
evidence came from officers asso- 
ciated with those at the centre of 
the inquiry. 

Mr Kingsley, 46, who has al- 
ready served his four-month sen- 
tence for ing cocaine and 
LSD said to have been discovered 
during a raid on his home, said af- 
terwards: “I am very bitter, angry 
and disappointed that the system 
failed us. I just wish all this had 
taken, place earlier. It is a shame 
that my initial complaint about be- 
ing fitted up was not looked into.” 

The remaining three had been 
released on bail pending the ap- 
peal. Mrs Oderinde, 33, who was 
serving a four-year sentence for 
intention to supply heroin, alleg- 





edly also discovered in her home, 
said she was considering a civil ac- 
tion against the police. “Many 
things have been covered up, but I 
am pleased that justice has now 
been done and [ am out of prison 
and back with my children.” 

Mr Tulloch, 45, was jailed for 
four years after officers claimed to 
have found cocaine on him when 
he was approached outside a bet- 
ting shop. Mr Brown, 36, was sen- 
tenced to six years for possessing 
crack with intent to supply after 
police alleged he made admissions 
when stopped in the street. 

A fifth appeal, , by Eula Carter, 
also on bail from a four-year sen- 
tence for intention to supply 
crack, was adjoumed after the 
Crown said the conviction was be- 
ing upheld. Although suspended 
officers had given evidence, it was 
corroborated by untainted evi- 
dence, the court heard. 

Two weeks ago, the Court of 
Appeal quashed the convictions of 
two men for manslaughter after 
hearing that Lewandowski had al- 
legedly planted evidence on them 
which had been stolen from the 
house of the dead man. 

A Jarge number of officers at 
Stoke Newington have been inter- 
viewed by the inquiry team and 
files are under consideration by 
the Crown Prosecution Service. 
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Dennis Tulloch, ‘Renale Kingsley and Ids Oderinde leaving court vesteriey after thelr convictions were Er od Prolene sce Da 


Law Lords told or ¥ 





THREE MEN and a woman 
who claimed they were 
wrongly jailed after drugs 
were planted on them by 
police had their convictions 
quashed by the Court of 
Sh er yesterday. . 

heir appeals were 
allowed after the Crown 
Prosecution Service con: 
ceded that evidence in their 
cases from police officers 
suspended and under investi- 
gation in Scotiand Yard's 
Operation Jackpot ccrmp- 
tion inquiry was no longer 
reliable, 

The inquiry, headed by Det 
Supt Ian Russell, into 
alleged corruption at Stoke 
Newington police station in 
north London, is the most 
wide ranging in the Metro- 
politan Police for 20 years. 

Everard Brown, Dennis 
Tulloch, Rennie Kingsley, 
and Mrs Ida Oderinde, a 
mother of three, who were 
cleared yesterday were given 
jail sentences ranging fram 
four months to six years 
afier being convicted in sepa- 
rate trials at Snaresbrook 
Crown Court during 1991. 

Brown, Tulloch and Mrs 
Oderinde were freed on bail 
last September pending their 
appeals. Kingsley had 
already served his sentence. 

Allowing their appeals yes- 
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By Terence Shaw, Legal Correspondent 


terday, Lord Taylor, the 
Lord Chief Justice, who was 
sitting with Mr Justice 
Henry and Mr Justice Blo- 
feld, said their convictions 
“clearly must be regarded as 
unsafe and unsatisfactory”. 

In each of the four cases, 
which were unrelated, the 
Crown at the trials had relied 
exclusively or largely on 
police evidence, 

In each case, the defendant 
protested his or her inno- 
cence and asserted that 
incriminating evidence had 
been planted by the police. 

After the convictions there 
were suspicions of malprac- 
tice by certain officers oper- 
ating from Stoke Newington, 

articularly by one officer 
nvolved in all four cases. 

There are now serious 
doubts as to the reliability of 
the evidence. 

Lord Taylor said Brown, 
36, had been convicted of 
possessing “crack” cocaine 
with intent to supply and 
sentenced to six years. 

The police alleged he made 
admissions, but Brown had 
insisted that they were fabri- 
cated. Two officers in his 
case are now suspended. 

Tulloch, 45, an unem- 
ployed decorator from Hack- 


ney, was jailed for four years 
for possessing cocaine with 
intent to supply. Three offi- 
cers, two of whom are now 
suspended, claimed to have 
found cocaine on him. 

Mrs Oderinde,33, was 
jaiJed for four years in 
August 1991 for possessing 
heroin with intent‘to supply 
after police raided her for- 
mer home in Balls Pond 
Road, Hackney, east 
London. Evidence from the 
three officers involved, who 
are now under suspension or 
investigation, was clearly 
unreliable, said Lord Taylor. 

Mr Kingsley, 46, of Dal- 
ston Lane, Hackney, was 
jailed for four months in July 

991 for possessing cocaine 
and LSD after police with a 
search warrant broke into his 
home with a sledge harmmer 
after alleging that entry was 
refused. 

Evidence from Det Con 
Roy Lewandowski, since 
jailed far theft, and two sus- 
pended officers formed the 

‘backbone”™ of the prosecu- 
tion case against him, 

Det Con Roy Lewandowski 
is serving 18 months for theft 
from the home of a recluse, 
David Berman, who was 
found gagged and tied lo a 
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chairc in his Aat in Hackney, 
in July 1988. Two men jailed 
jor the manslaughter of Mr 
Berman were cleared last 
month by the Court of 
Appeal after claiming that 
evidence linking them with 
the killing had been planied 
by Det Con Lewandowski. 

Mr Kenneth Aylett, coun- 
sei] for the Crown, said that, 
in the light of material gath- 
ered during Operation Jack- 
pot, they did not seek io sus- 
tain the convictions against 
the four appellants. 

The Crown seth ue 
oppose an ap y Miss 
Eula Carter, 59 of Oxford 
Road, Finsbury Park, who is 
serving four years for pos- 
sessing crack cocain with 
intent to supply. Her case 
was adjourned, 

Alter the four convictions 
were quasnea: Mrs Oder- 
inde, 33, sald she would con- 
suit her lawyers about bring- 
ing a civil action against the 
Police. 


oa " 

“Many things have been 
covered up, but Lam pleased 
that justice has now been 
done and I am out of prison 
and back with my children, 
who are 15, 15 and three, 

“My youngest was only a 
few months old when [ went 
to prison and I am only now 
getting to know her.” 
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OVERDOSE : This time the police went too far. Rennte Kingsley, Dennis Tulloch 
and Ida Oderlnde all had thelr drugs convictions quashed by the Appeal Court 


yesterday. 


Frame-up victims freed 


THREE men and a woman who 
said that they had drugs planted 
on them by officers from Stoke 
Newingion Police Station, cast 
Lundan, were cleared by the 
Court of Appeal yesterday. 


The ruling by Lord Taylor, the 
Lond Chief Justice, came after 
Ihe Crown Proseculion Service 
conceded that evidence from olfi- 
cers currently suspended and 
under sutpicion in ihe Police 
Complaints Authority's 
“Operation Jackpot" corruption 
inquiry could not be relied on. 


broad lv, 


Dennis Tulloch. Everard 
Brown and Ida Oderinde had all 
been jailed alter trials at Snares- 
brook Crown Court during 1991, 
but were later freed on bail pend: 
ing appeal. 

Rennic Kingsley had already 
served his sentence, 

Afier the convictions were 
quashed yesterday, Mr Kingsiey 
said: “Of course, I am very bil- 
ter, angry and disappointed that 
the system failed us. 

“{ just wish that all this had ta- 
ken place carlier. Tt is a shame 
that my initial complaint about 


being filted up was not looked 
nto.” 

Ms Gderinde said that she 
would consult her lawyers about 
bringing a civil action agsinst 
the police. 

“Many things have been cov- 
ered up, but § am pleased that 
justice has now been done and ] 
am out of prison and back with 
my children, aged 15, §3 and 
three, 

“My youngest was only a few 
months old when [ went to pri- 
son and | am only now getting io 
know her,” she added. 
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JAILED 
DRUGS 4 
CLEARED 


DRUG convictions against 
four people were quashed 
yesterday after judges decid- 
ed police may have bled. 

Ida Oderinde, 33, Dennis 
Tulloch, 45, and Everard 
Brown, 36, spent between 
13 and 15 months in ae 
before being bailed last Au- 
tumn. Rennle Kingsley, 46, 
served two monihs. 

The four, of Mackney, 
east Landon, totd the Court 
of Appeal the drugs were 
plant on them by Sioke 

evington pallce officers 
who are belng Investigated 
for corruption. 
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Police evidence on 
drugs ‘unreliable’ 


By STEWART TENDLER, CRIME CORRESPONDENT 


THREE men and a woman 
who claimed they were framed 
on drug charges by police now 
involved in a corruption inves- 
tigation were yesterday cleared 
by the Court of Appeal. 

_The Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice (CPS) said it could no 
longer rely on evidence from 
the officers, from Stoke New- 
ington. northeast London. 
They had been suspended in 
connection with an enquiry 
into alleged corruption at the 
police station. 

Dennis Tulloch, 45, Ever- 
ard Brown, 36, and Ida 
Oderinde, 33, were jailed after 
trials at Snaresbrook Crown — 
Court in £991, but were fater 
freed on bail pending the 
appeal, Rennie Kingsley, 46, 
had completed his sentence. 

Kenneth Ayleit. for ihe CPS, 
said further appeals could 
follow as more material was 
released by the Police Com- 
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piaints Authority, which is 
supervising the investigations. 
Since the enquiry began in 
[991], cight officers have 
moved from the station. 

So far the CPS has offered 
no evidence in 17 drug cases 
and 17 defendants have been 
acquitted in other cases. Four 
more cases art waiting to be 
heard. Seven cases, including 
the four yesterday, are poing 
or have gone to appeal and 12 
civil actions are pending. 

Mr Kingsley, a housin 
officer from Hackney, said: 

re are many people still 
in prison because of evidence 
from the same police station.” 

The appeal was heard by the 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Tay- 
lor of Gosforth, Mr Justice 
Henry and Mr Justice dlofcid. 
Mr Aylett told them that three 
officers had been suspended 
during enquiries and one 
jailed for theft. 
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SPEECH ON CRIME 
FRIDAY 5TH MARCH 1993 


Ms, Diane Abbott (Hackney, North and Stoke 
Newington): { listened with interest to the hon. Member 
for Welwyn Hatfield (Mr. Evans). My constituents tive oo 
the front line of the war against crime, and my constituents 
and I do not need lectures from, Conservative Members 
about how frightening and ‘demoralising it is to live in an 
area of high crime rates. My constitucats and I want 
people accused of crime to be pursued just as ferociously 
as Conservative Members say that they do. We want such 
people—including the police, when they are accused of 
crime—to be pursued with the full rigour of the law and, 
where appropriate, prosecuted. 

On Tuesday the Home Secretary made a statement 
sbout the Government's ptans for responding to juvenile 
crime. On the same day four people—Rennie Kingsley, 
Ida Oderinde, Dennis Tulloch and Everard Brown—had 
their convictioris quashed by the Court of Appeal, hesded 
by the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Lano, because the evidence 
in their cases from police officers at Stoke Newington 
police station was no longer reliable. Rennic Kingsley had 
already served two months of a fouremonth prison 
sentence. [da Oderinde had served 13 months of a 


' four-year prison sentence. Dennis Tulloch had served one 


year of a four-year sentence. Everard Browo was 
sentenced for six years in 1991. All thase people had had 
drugs planted on them by police officers, four were accused 
of possession, and three with the intent to supply. 

All the police officers involved are on suspension and 
under investigation because of those alegations, and a host 
of others. As long ago as April 1991, Scdtland Yard set up 
Operation Jackpot to investigate aliegations of corruption 
at Stoke Newington police station. They were not idle 
allegations, or only one or two allegations, but a series of 
serious allegations that has taken nearly three years to 
investigate. The itivéstigation ia not yet complete. An 
interim report was issued on 20 November 1991—the full 
report is still not available. But according to the 
information released to date, there is sufficient evidence to 
substantiate the allegations. The operation was expected 
to end last summer, ‘but was prolonged. 

A number of officers have been accused of planting 
drugs, theft and conspiracy to pervert the course of justice. 
To date, 12 officers have been named: PC Mark Carroll 
has been mentioned in 10 cases; PC Terence Chitty has 
been mentioned in 12 cases; PC Bruce Gatbraith has been 
mentioned in five cases; DC Berard Gillan has been 
mentioned in six cases; DC Pau! Goscombe has been 
mentioned in five cases; PC Christopher Hart has been 
mentioned in 12 cases; DS Grabam Leblond has been 
mentioned in one case; DC Roy Lewandowski has becn 
mentioned in four cases; DC Barry Lyons has been 
mentioned in cight cases; DC Peter McCulloch has been 
mentioned in seven cases; DC Ronald Patumbo has been 
mentioned in 14 cases; DS Robert Watton has been 
mentioned in four cases, 

The most frightening aspect of the investigations is the 
number of police officers that have been accused of 
participating in organised crime. It has been alleged that 
drugs discovered in raids have been returned to the 
community by bent policemen who have set up individuals 
to sell drugs on their bebalf in retum for a cut of the 
profits. : 

Eight of the officers have been transferred from Stoke 
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theft and is in prison, PC Bruce Galbraith, DC Barry 
Lyons and DC Ronald Palumbo have been suspended. 
The number of officers iniplicated suggests that this 1s not 
a case of one or two bad apples in the barrel. it is difficult 
to believe that senior officers were not aware of whal was 
going on or that they did not condone it.” Because these 
allegations are so serious and because a serous 
investigation has been ‘going on for so long, { call on the 
Home Secretary to waive the excuse of jurisdiction and to 
look into the matter. 


When one raises these issues with the local police they 
_ pet understandably defensive. The police in arcas such as 


Sioke Newington do not have an easy task; it is easy for 


' 1 them to slip into a siege mentality. Burt itis wrong of them 
' | to imply. as they consistently do when they talk on or off 
the record about this subject, that the allegulions are all 
invented by bent officers and criminal members of the 


public. The Governinent have a responsibility to take the 
situation at Stoke Newington seriously and [ ask them to 
make the following commitments: first, to make Detective 
Superintendent Russell's report available to the Royal 
Commission on criminal justice as soon 28 it is ready. 
Secondly, I ask them to ‘ntroduce a directive on police 
investigations to ensure that they do nat take longer than 
necessary. I need not remind the Minister of the case of ex 
parte Cherry. In that case, police officers escaped 
prosecution because the investigations had taken so Jong. 


i want figures, division by division, of the numbers of | 


police officers who have been the subject of coroplaints. 
How many officers have been cautioned, suspended or 
convicted in relation fa these complaints? 1 want the 
Government to allow the Crown prosecution service to 
take a more active role by assuming responsibility for 
investigating allegations of police misconduct. The sysiem 
of the police investigating themselves communds no 
confidence among the public. {It is time the police were 
subjected to genuinely independent external investiga- 
tions. 

Finally, I ask the Home Secretary to consider reviewing 
the police complaints system and ta replace the current 
crimina} standard of proof required with the civil standard 
of proof, based on the balance of probabilities. I have 
written to the Home Secretary about these matters, but 
unfortunately not yet had a reply. 

It js not easy to taise matters of police wrong doing or 
corruption in this House, f am surc that my hon, Fricnd’s 
on the Opposition Front Bench would far rather I did not. 
It is easy for people to accuse Us of being anti-police or of 
undermining confidence in the police. 1 am the first to say 
that there are dedicated police officers at Stoke Newington 
police station, working in difficult circumstances, but the 
fact is that over the past decade the police have 
undermined confidence in themselves in cases such as the 
Birmingham Sia and the Tottenham Three. There canaot 
be effective action against crime in our inner Cities unless 
the police command the absolute support of the 
community. 

We have an appalling drug problem in Stoke 
Newington, My constitucn{s and | want a real war against 
drugs there, We want the drug dealers taken off the strects. 


When | Jeave my home in the summer and push my baby 


. along in the pushchair down to Dalston junction, | pass 


cruck dealers in the slrect. We want the clubs where drug 
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fiuered with children coaming the streets after dark, ang 
-ngaging in petly vandalism and theft, Why? Because théir 
arcnts could not give a damn about where their children 
gre of what they are up to. 

It is no good lecturing such people on the need tg’ show 
more affection to their kids, making therm pay fines Or even 
docking their child benefit entitlement although that 
would concenteate their mind, The parents of persistent 
offenders should be put behind bars while theif children 
are temporarily looked aficr by people who exfibil some 
responsibility. It is nearly always left to schoalyto pick up 
the pieces. Jt is ludicrous that, when (aced withAr classroom 
pf hooligans, a teacher cannot resort Ao corporal 
punishment or -as in my day—-liuel a blise hourd duster 
at the head of an obsnoaious student. The résult ig that the 
days have gone when you could hear a Wh drap in the 
classroam and we now have a generation thal are out of 
control. What sort of message gocs out i the public when 
a rapist is told hy a judge to give the/victin £500 for a 
holiday so that all will be well? The rapist should have his 
guolics removed. 

My fricnds know my honest vicy of kucope, but one 
practice frum the Community thay | would grasp with 
open arms is national service. Yoyng peoplo-—both men 
and women can learn the Yenefits of discipline, 
iceamwork and deference lo authofity. Vhe terin should be 
18 months. People say that we eAnoot afford it, but | say 
that we cannot afford not to havé it, People may talk about 
a peace dividend, but events Around the world show us 
that we must be on aur guard more than ever heforc, We 
cannot forget the schemes Abat incorporate community 
work: -what young peupleAeally need to be Cold is to “get 
some in”, 

As well as being capcerned about the breakdown of 
discipline and respect for wuthority in our socicty, | am 
also deeply wortied About the extent of television and 
cinema viglence. Infa society where many children lack 
guidance, the vieleyice depicted in the visual media has a 
disturbing effect. Where else do youngsters get the idea of 
maiming toddlefs? Where do youths get the idea that 
wielding a gun fr knife is glamorous? Too often, violence 
is depicted without a moral standpoint ur, worse stil, the 
homicidal migtiac is idolised, Children must be protected 
from such g¥tbaye. Again, that involves the participaven 
of parents, Avho (oo often prefer to be down at the pub. 

What of the Labour party's law and order policy? What 
a joke itig. The malaise in our saciety thal has contributed 
to the rige of lawlessness has largely been as a result of the 
ideatogy of the Labuuc party. That party his paid more 
attentjon to rehabilitating or excusing the offender than 
punishing him, Phe Labour party is pathetic. 

ince $979, the Labour party has fought ugaimst every 
mgjor picce of legislation designed (o combat crime. 
(Yppasition Meinbers, including the hon. Member for 
Sedgcficld (Mr. Blair), go up and dawn the country 
noralising and talking hypocritical nuasense. They 
opposed the Police and Criminal Evidence Act 1984, 
which strengthened and clarified police powers in criminal 
investigations, and the Public Order Act (986, which 
provides the police with stronger powers ta deal with street 
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deals are struck to be closed down: likewise the flats on 
estates where drugs are retailed. We want these crack dens 
cleaned up; we want a Wor against drugs in Hackney. [11s 
a matter of great concern to me that the Metropolitan 
police still have no overull strategy on drugs. 

If we mention serious allegations agains! the police 
Conservative Members arc quick to say thal we are 
anti-police, but untess these allegations ate cleared up and 
the police regain the confidence of the community, they 
will be unable to act against the serious problems in our 
midst. The allegations against the police tn Stuke 
Newington are the most senous allegations of police 
corruption for many years. They have hung itke a cloud 
aver Stoke Newington police station, As a resident and 
representative of the arca, ] want a fresh start there, | want 
the Home Secretary to unswer my letter and the points that 
I have made. { want to know which policemen are guilty 
and which are not. We want the Stoke Newington police 
station to be cleaned up and we want a fresh start, with 
xenuine co-operation between police and community, so 
that we can attack the drug dealers, the drug abuse and the 
drug peddling thal gre poisoning our community. 
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“shaking’ 
| bomb factory on the other side of her 


Barbare O'R with daughlers , Ann Maris (is 
Cae Ee ee eee ss Waleed Rank 


The police are often 
victims themselves 


beheaded 
The paliceman shot while chasing a RA Lee all doing 
ing 


Glisten. 
These arc only a few o many who arc killed or 
mained. They, too, leave wives and innocent children 
who arc deft fatherless. Idn't Mr Betfield have a 
kind word for these victines? 
ice called out ta bomb 


Jlow many times are the 
e danger zome while they 


alent and have to remain in 
iry 10 shift the public to safety? 

What sboul the times they are called to road acti- 
denis and have to ll the victim out of a mangled car 
and then have to tell the next of kin? There are ro tiny 
cle bidieoslr| the police have to deal oe it it a 
wonver to many have the courage Lo stay in the force. 

The Roy Lew. incident is regretixhic, but we 
Taunt remember he was given « bravery award for hie 
courage and devotion to duty after he arrested « knife: 
man why attacked him duting « drug raid. An incident 
like thit could have ffecteal him. 

we all ed the police s bit more inttead of al- 
wayl condemning them, we might walk the tirecte in 
safely. ft is nol policemen | would be afraid of ceein 
over my thoulder, but the cowardly mugger who kn 
obf peaple io the gmund for a few pounds. - GRACE 
Siete nae DARENTH ROAD, STAMFORD 





Meuse, shoot-out 


storm 


house 


by RUSS 
“LAWRENCE. 


Barbara O’Brien is still 
at the discovery of an IRA 


living-room wall. 

The 43-year-old mother-ol-four spoke this 
week about the “ordinary chap” living next 
door who was arrested with another man in a 
shoot-out after armed police stormed the 
terraced house in Walford Road, Stoke New- 
re ce came after a tip-off foll 
the release by Scotland Yard's anti-terrorist squad 
security camera pictures of two men wanted Jor the 
Harrods bomnbieg exstler thia year. 

A search of the house uncovered 65iba of Semiex ex- 
plosives, gens, detonators and bomb-making teipment 

The house is bess then 200 yards from Stoke fiwip - 
Rex whens Pe Ray tial, piel shot cater hast! 

@ Continued on back page 


Four 
drugs cases 








thrown out 


AS four le were cleared 
this of drugs’ convic- 
tions because of the discredi- 
ted evidence of corupl 
Stoke Newington Sos fears 


t 
But fears grow that jailed 
cop is carrying the can 
for ‘widespread corruption’ 
Dalston, cleared of possesion of hes- 
se cceetreciereie Seria a ame 
Lyin a Mr Tulloch and Mra Oderinde are 
dowatl sould be recited ce Seapine ol cus eso 
wninvestigeted. Chief Supt Niall Mulvihill, esid: 
A HCDA spokesperson said: “These cases relate to ons 
“We would be ied thet he could 1. No offi- 
ficers. won't be put into the public was involved. 
eye. Corruption it widespread. "In faimess to those former Stoke 
“Tt was really 2 victory on one le- Newingion officers, it would be 
the situation into the public eye and 
secured an wh Victory 8! secution Service make their deci- 
sion, the better for all parties. 
“I will not tojerais ar 
me confi- 


ded on full pay.” 
Stoke Newingin’ 1 
be weed as a scapegoat and other of- cer now serving at Stoke Newington 
wel. At least we managed to pah cabling es ppdclatenl cin ald 
wnizconduct and heve 


sentence for 


seating cocaine and 
LSD and sa 


dence in the integrity of the officers 
he is very angry that i 


in my division.” 


Racists accused of 
leaflet attack on 
Jewish settlement 


FAKE aie from a race-haie 
group arc being scnt out io synago- 
gues in the Stamford Hill area to iry 
to scare the onthodox Jewish com- 
munity out of an exodus to a Hert- 
fordshire village. : 

The leafMet, which comes from the nan- 
existent fewish Youth Defence League and 
ives a non-exisiont PO box address, atacks 
ewith elders for endangering lives by wan: 


by MARK GOULD 


* Lutevitch sect in the village of Shenley. 
And if goct on to list a tally of anti-sernetic 
incidenss and the growth of oar rity m- 
cist srapt. like the National Front the 
British National Party, in Watford — only a 
few miles from the planned seulement. 

Ii also demands the Jewish community "re- 
Gaim” the sirectz of N16 by Mpiee pecrols 
ling to resetile hundreds of Jamilics from the and blames “coloured imsmigralion™ for the 


sobbery and murder of grandmother Miriam 
Lieberman at her home mm Queen Elirabeth’s 
Walk last month. 

Mike Whine, from the Board of ies of 
British Jews, anid: “The Jeafles aie 
io most synagogues in the areca. It i9 a com: 
plete fake = po such organisation exists. lis 
contents should be disreganted aa it is just an 
encitement to hale.” 

And-Fascitt watchdog group Scarchlighi, 

rou 


who investigate Nazi-nyle all over the 
word, have also sets of el Ceattets attack 


has bern sent 


the planned north-west 
London “cruv™ =~ an aca 
where most Jews can 
move freely on the Sab- 
bath, 


“There have been a 
number of these leaftets 
around attacking the Shen: 
ley ectllement and the 
eruy,” taid a tpokesper- 
son. 

“Anyone wiih half s 
brain can see that they are 
feke and jun designed wo 
slit up trouble. 

“The 70 bos number 
88 is « favourite with right: 
‘wing groups. 

“Li's associated with 
Column 48, = fascist 
group, and the number 
eight is also used by the 
BNF and the NF for the 
letter El, so BE would 
stand for leit Sluler. fis 
their idea of » joke,” 
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Urant cut reduces 
Support to the hare 


victims of crime sah 








HACKNEY'S Victim Sy “T's mill shaking a the 
¥ One in inaer London not to ‘ were vin next door,” 
be supported by ‘its local auihor- seid Mra O'Brien. 


ity when it loses its £15,000 


=seecce Psychiatric-patient put on 2322 
aoe. Probation for canal attack =< 
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£140,000 from the Criminal Injuries complained her 
Salvation Army Major James” Wil- : & secre Vales ane Fete Ricuaeeted Bed ischemic ken nose and arm, three smashed teeth, a serious ga se thea farce: fhe nen 
tiams, chair and founder of the tlackney EIEN OR DONER SELES tne Wine. 10 sal who collapsed a1 Brixton prison in 1987 after bein er lap gy rp ae rhe ed Sawer ne ie entae 
scheme, said: "Vietins of erime musinot fered brain damage six ycars ago alter being two the police station ~ was sentenced afier being pushed off a fedge as the closed a lock g tap while washing 
be neglected and we are held at Stoke Newington police station, oreo years’ he cominucs with pay- on Regert's Canal in August last yeas, a SHlit ibd i 'eauaed Theat 
appesling against thisoa. escaped a jail sentence on Friday for inflict- chistric westment at Hackney Hospital. Mr Michael it rp eee sapote ville pa demage ta her hame. 
“All the scheme's volun- ing gricvous bodily harm on a 61-year-old — He had guilty at Middlesex Crown Court in nicked when Mr Dano tear deg became li daz “Ltold him nigh 

teers ere ‘lobbying their B gre Janmary. The viction, Josephine Trevell, suffered a beo- husband lo sleer a narrow alae ; 10 Bilt him for it," she 

and are going WOMAN, parsed him from his four-year-old son, said, “He was very apolo- 

to start a pelilion against stranded on a central reservation. - and 2 nice a¢ pic. 

the curs," The jodge, Mr Recorder James Goodie, QC, acknow te didn't speak with an Sr 
The scheme, which has bedgod that bis ‘ exeopional course" may be thought “h peas} 

helped more than 168,000 niemt,” but he ssid 8 present et Mrs. O’Beien'e -daogh 
people eight years, now would be andone by a prisan sentence. era Therese, 1S. and 

commu roe Ma . Watched 
lo encourage the coneil Drink problem a3 police crusho 

ded Majer Wilista ze Mr House had told the court thet there was""a very i ferrari i 

lisckney police added plied Pa ofapraptirrriylrast came cut. et away from the—win- 
their backing. “The "rare z hed se w.” said | -Theress, 
. . r marksmen 
scheme provided ren but had succeeded in Bg his thirst for rong Lager ee Oe he ord 
; : Police sealed.olf sur 
fice «prenatal bc Trevell G4, wes nat protscled wilh sed leh on ihe ANN @rect and res 
i . : Ls reiurnin ron 
tat pls Sper court file. Mr Trevell, shocked by the attack on his wife, onus returning home fxn 
Chief insp Dan Crawley had lunged at Monerville with a lock gate key and the ins the cold for nearly 1-0 
o awe. defendant truck him, allegedly in self-defence. hours before being let 
through. 
Visits Walford Road serained 

The lotsa of two par. sealed off 
ume worken, an admin- Resideras had to be escor 
istrator end an assisiant co ted by a police officer 
ordinator, would mesn en every time they lefl or re 
end to the schemne's “open mimed to their hore: 
door” _ Felig and would Police removed two 
j te K provi. cart believed ta belong to 
ded to 40 volunteers who whe suspects on 
Visi VicLina Bt home. day afternoon. 

‘The scheme will be left The second man arret- 
wit just two full-time ted at the house worked at 
atalf, funded a grant Teaen's in Ae- 
from the Frome Office. thnal Green Rood and 
. The council's commun- lived in Mile End, 

services 
winds fidap ee leo sume 
cember, describing — the rae dog i 
scheme’ Hing is ded the Righis Shop in Be 
hemes activities ag “not i ey hnal Green Road on 
within the remit of poctal “The scheme has also thna 
zervices" and “low price: been ful by an unes d jolraaomet Pile SB pk 
a business rates bill of sow | ones handed. 
£7,500, which was deduc: went awey empty 
50,000 ; ted from the last grant che- | 
_ Hackney has one of the we it received in | 
highest crime rates in the i s | 
country, with nearly The scheme has not 
30,000 reported crimes previously paid bosinest 
last year, excluding vehi- rates becouse it is based in 
ele crime, Salvation Army premises 

Since ihe start of Jan- in Mare Street which 
wary, there have already should be exempt. ft in- 
been more than [,000 bur. tends to fight the decision. 
glanes in Stoke Newing- 

lon alone, 
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Demands for inquiry as drug 
convictions are quashed 


A PRESSURE group has stepped up its call for a judi- 


clal cielane Into corruption at a police station after four 


people 

Ida Oderinde, Rennie 
Kingsley, Dennis Tulloch and 
Everard Brown had their con- 
victions Gian by the Court 
of Appeal last week. 

Mr Kingsley said: “There is 
a lot of racism in a system 
which only takes the word of 
police officers. The officers 
who raided me were all White 
and the people in the court 
were all White.” 

Kenneth Aylett, prosecut- 
ing, did not contest the appeal, 
and said of the police officers 
that “there are serious doubts 
as to their reliability as wit- 
nesses of truth.” 

The four had been serving 
sentences of up to six years for 
drug offences after being 


allied on police evidence were freed. 


arrested by policemen from 
Stoke Newington Station, 
north London, in 1990. 

All said the drugs had been 
planted on them. Scotland 
Yard is currently investigating 
allegations of drug dealing, 
perjury and fabrication of evi- 
dence at the station. 

One officer has since been 

iven an 18-month senience 

or stealing from the house of a 
manslaughter victim. Three 
others have been suspended 
and eight transferred. 

But the Hackney Communi- 
ty Defence Association 
(HCDA), which campaigned 
for the releases, was dismis- 
sive of the police enquiry. 

“We have no confidence 


Voice 


| . 
ROUGH JUSTICE: Three of the accused leave court. 


whatsoever in police investi- 
gating police behind closed 
doors,” said Graham Smith of 
HCDA, which is calling for a 
judicial enquiry. 

He added: “The problem of 
police crime has sct back the 
fight against crime. Public 
pressure led to the suspensions 


43-43 


of the officers. Without the 
suspensions the four would not 
have been released.” 

A number of other drug- 
related convictions involving 
Stoke Newington officers need 
urgent review, said Mr Smith. 

Scotland Yard refused to 
comment. 








12 ‘corrup?’ 
police named 


Twelve detectives al: 
& legedly involved in the 
Stoke Newington po- 

“qe 


lice corruption scandal 

aetatritacar have been named in 
Scandal Parliament. 

_ Diane Abbott, the 

MP whose constituency includes the scan- 

dal-hit police station, named the officers in 

last Friday's Commons debate on crime. 

She said that a ‘frightening number of 
police officers have been accused of partici- 
pating in organised crime’. She quoted from 
4 press briefing circulated last week by the 
Hackney Community Defence Association 
which accused the 12 of involvement in ‘po- 
lice crime’. 

_ Many of the officers Abbott named were 
identified last year by Tine Out. 

One ex-officer is in jail, three officers 
have been suspended, eight transferred and 
one taken off ‘operational duties’. Only two 
of the 12 are still serving at Stoke Newing- 
ton, which has been the subject of a Scot- 
land Yard investigation into alleged drug: 
dealing by police since 1991. 

Calling on Home Secretary Kenneth 
Clarke to investigate, Abbott told the Com- 
mens: ‘| want to know which policemen are 
guilty and which are not. | want Stoke 
Newington police station to be cleaned up 
and a fresh start, with genuine cooperation 
between the police and the community.’ 
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| hope that we can now settle this 
'|.matter,:1.am determined to go 
all the ‘way. There's no way that 
Tim'going to give up.” 

The documents are thought 






Vivek Chaudhary 
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complaint by a policewoman 
who claims that colleagues vic- 


HE Metropolitan Police 
was told yesterday’ to 
hand over documents 


relating to an internal 


to contain ‘interviews con- 
ducted by the police during the 
investigation of Mrs--Locker's 
complaint, and other evidence 


timised her and abused her 
racially and sexually. “)) 1" 
An employment appeal tribu-; 
nal in central: London: dis-: 
missed an appeal by the Metro- 


relating to her claims that she 
iwas victimised and discrimi- 





politan Police that documents 
from its internal grievance pro- 
cedure should remain secret. 


The complaint was brought 


by WPC Sarah Locker in 
August 1991. She claimed she 
was repeatedly passed over for 
promotion to CID while less ex- 


perienced white male’ col-' 


leagues were given postings. 
Mrs Locker; aged 31, who is 
of Turkish-Muslim origin, also 


took her‘case to an industrial | 


tribunal but the Metropolitan 
Police refused to hand over doc- 
uments from its‘internal proce- 
dure to her: lawyers, despite 


being ordered to do so by the 


tribunal in April’ 1992." 

Mrs Licker, a policewoman 
for 12 years, who lives in Chig- 
well, Essex, also claims that she 
was vi 
the internal comp 


advised to stay: at homie !after: 


receiving a phoneé’call' warning 
her to be careful. '"": 

‘l'm delighted with the 
result,” she said yesterday. “I 
first asked for the documents a 
year’ ago andthe police 
attempts to hide them from me 
have: delayed my case. I have 
been going through hell but f 


C urrto1 aay 


ctimised ‘after. :making 
laint,; and Was" 





ruling. If it d 
case could be delayed for an- 
other year. 

A spokesman for the force 
said: ‘We are considering an 
appeal, but it is still in the early 


stages. 

‘Jane Deighton, Mrs Locker's 
solicitor, accused the police of 
delaying the case by refusing to 
release the documents. 

“The police have been trying 
to keep the documents secret 
but we now hope they will take 
a’ mature attitude and hand 
them over. It’s quite scandalous 
that a police force. which claims 
to be committed to equal oppor- 
tunities should’ seek to \delay 
the grievance of a single wom- 
an officer.” 
© Mrs Locker, whose case is 
being backed by. the Commis- 
sion for Racial Equality and the 
Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion, claims the police griev- 
ance p ure was not prop- 
erly pursued, and she was 
asked irrelevant questions. 

The tribunal agreed she had a 
right to see any interviews con- 
ducted in relation to her 
complaint. 
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vents show “nest 
of corruption” 


A® MP has said her long- 
running campaign to 
expose corruption at a 
north London police station 
has been vindicated by 
events. . 

Diane Abbott was speak- 
ing after the Court of Appeal 
quashed the convictions of 
four people who had been 
convicted on the basis of 
evidence given by officers 
from Stoke Newington 
station. 

The four - three men and 
4 woman — have long kept up 
claims that drugs were 
planted on them by officers 
in order to obtain false 
convictions. 

Lord Taylor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, said evidence 
from these officers could not 
be relied upon. 

Ms Abbott, whose Hac- 
kney and Stoke Newington 
constituency covers the 
Station said: “There was 
a nest of corruption at 
Stoke Newington police 
Station, 

“We have a very serious 
drugs problem in Stoke 





by Delores Hart 





Newington. The police need 
to drop their bunker ment- 
ality and admit that the 
allegations of corruption are 
true. 

“There needs to be a clear- 
out of bent policemen at 
Stoke Newington. Then we 
can have a new era of police- 
community cooperation 
at Stoke Newington, and a 
rea) war on drugs in Hac- 
kney.” 

Twelve officers are said by 
police to be under internal 
investigation and one of 
those alleged to have been 
involved has been charged 
and convicted on a separate 
theft charge. 

However, more than a 
year has passed since the 
allegations of corruption 
were made against the 
officers and no officer has 
yet been openly charged in 
connection with the alleg- 
ations, still considered very 
serious against a police 
officer. 
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Stoking 
the ire... 


HERE must have been sighs of refief last 
week at Stoke Newington nick, north 
London, when two men were arrested by the 

anti-terrorist branch and a big arms cache 
was found in the area. At last you could say 
“Stoke Newington police” without 
immediately thinking of Operation Jackpot, 
the long-running inquiry into police 
corruption. 

But just as the anti-terrorist boys sprang into 
action, four people arresicd in separate incidents by 
Stoke Newington police over the last four years were 
having their convictions quashed by the lord chief 
justice at the court of appeal, oa the grounds that 
some of the officers in their case could not be 
regarded as “witnesses of truth". 

For the second ime ia a month, TV cameras 
outside the high court focused on people attacking the 
honesty of the Stokey police. 

There is a new chief at the station now, Niall 
Mulvihill, a superintendent regarded as media-sinart 
by his superiors. The message from Niall alter the 
latest setback scemed to be that all that was necessary 
was to pul this unforunate incident behind them and 
win back the trust of the tocal papulation. 

Alas for Niall. All four of those cleared have 
indicated that they might consider civil actions for 
wrongful arrest. ila Oderinde, Rennic Kingsley, 
Dennis Tulloch and Everard Brown were tess than 
happy that no hint of apology seems to have slipped 
out of the station. 

The two men cleared earlier last month of a 
manslaughter conviction resulting from a SN 
investigation, James Blake and Francis Hart, are also 
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| considering their positions. The Met police’s second 


on civil actions is not a happy one — they paid out 
more than £600,000 for dainages claims over false 
imprisonment, assauli and wrongful arrest last year, 

More worrying for the station are the lurking 
cases which have yet to come to court or appeal, and 
the grim total of failure that has sprung from the 
activilics of its officers and the collapse in public 
confidence: there have been some 76 drups cases 
since 1988 where there are deep doubts, reckon the 
Hackney Community Defence Association, Of these, 
the crown proseculion service (CPS) has thrown in 
the sponge on no fewer than 17; 17 have resulted in 
acquittals — the juries at Snaresbrook crown cour 
now have their own views about the reliability of 
Siokcy cases. Six cases are awailing appeal and 12 
civil actions are either underway or being considered. 
It tooks like there are going to be Jackpots of rotten 
apples running on wll at Jeast this time next year. 

Only one officer, former detective constable Roy 
Lewandwoski, has been charged so far. He is doing 
18 months for stealing from the home of a 
manslaughter victim: and was cleared on a VAT 
charge. Three others, Bruce Galbraith, Barry Lyons 
and Ronald Palumbo, have been suspended. Reports 
about others are with the DPP, 

Lewandwoski is seen as holding the key to what 
has been going on al the station, Could it now be that 


_ he will feel like co-operating with the corruption 


inquiry? He has smartened up since he was a 
long-haired wide boy zooming round Hackney in his 
denims. At court before he was weighed off he was all 
blazer-and-paisiey-tic. If he were now to make a clean 
breast of it all, senior officers at Stoke Newington 
might not be able to continue with their relentless line 
that it was all down to naughty Roy and has just been 
whipped up by the focal lefiies and their chums in the 
legal and media worlds. 
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MP points finger at 12 in 


police corruption probe 


er Hart, Det Cons Bernard Gil- 
lan, Paul Goscombe, Roy Lewandowski, Ba 
Peter McCulloch and Ronald Palumbo, and 
Graham Leblond and Robert Watton. 

Lewandowski is serving 18 months in prison for theft 
ght officers were transferred 
gton in 1991 pending the outcome of 
— the biggest corruption investigation 
tan Police for more 


HACKNEY MP Diane Abbott has named 12 
cops implicated in the Operation Jackpot cor- 
ruption probe and called on Home Secretary 
Kenneth Clarke to set up a full inquiry into 
policing at Stoke Newington. 

Using parliamentary privilege, which cts MPs 
from legal action, the for Hackney North told the 
House of Commons that 12 Stoke Newington cops had 
been implicated in planting drugs, theft and conspiracy 
lo pervert the course of justice. 

She named Pcs Mark Carroll, Terence Chity, Bruce 
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THE two men arrested in the dramatic swoop in Wal- 


ford Rogd, Stoke Newington, last week 


amid extra-tight security. 


= en — Jan Alexander Taylor and Paunck 
modo he = arrived in the centre of an armed con- 


Galbraith and Chri 


from a murder victim. Ei 
from ma ee 
Operation Js 

in the Metropo 


‘oval elelanlemerat:. 


t to endafger life, Taylor and Hayes are charged 
appeared at with Gals ofal nosseision of Semtex setaniy fom 
Magisuates’ Court on Friday moming and ay sa to cause an explosion Hh in gi 
fale i pret ye danger life. Taylor is also charged with allempung 
murder Pe Phillip Thome at 52 


icopters circled overhead and anned of- “On arrest, th 
Pl nary saa trained on the court building from large number 


nearby flats throughout the short proceedings. 
In addition to being accused of unlawfully and ees no qapacenine wate shots 





rges 





Three of the eight — Pc Galbraith and Det Cons Lyons 
and Palumbo ~ have been suspended. Drug wials have 
been thrown out and dig convictions quashed because 
of suspect evidence from Stoke Newington officers. 

“The number of officers implicated suggests this is 
not a case of one or two bad apples in the barrel. It is dif- 
ficult to believe senior officers were not aware of what 
was going on or that they did not condone it,” Ms Ab- 
bott told the House on Friday. 

“Because these allegations are 0 serious and because 
a serious investigation has been going on for so long, I 
call on the Home Secretary to waive the excuse of jutis- 

diction and look into the 


matter.” 
Det a Ian Russell, 
leading the Jackpot In- 


quiry, submitted an inter- 
im report to the Crown 
Prosecution Service in No- 
vernber, ~ 

Ms Abbott wants a full 
report handed to the inde- 
bon inspectors on the 

oyal Commission on Cri- 
minal Justice who are look- 
ing into a massive shake- 
up of the judicial system. 

A junior Home Office 
minister confirmed the 
commission would get to 





alford Road. sce the full report, but 


Prose ichard Glenister told the court: would not comment on the 
ay sai to be in possession of a bers sage , 

explosives and firearms.” one a Nett aby 

Mr Kenneth MacDonald, representing both men, aid “We Thee 


ication for bail. Taylor and Hayes were 


maliciously causing an explosion at Harrods with in- 


UC 
Pees 


on anything she said in the 
Commons conceming offi- 
cers. There is an investiga- 
tion going on and we 
await the outcome.” 
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Some chief constables sa 


Police arrest and charge fewer suspects 22:2 


A survey reveals a eons gap between rising crime and prosecutions. Tens Kirby ons. Derry Ki repens = 
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Ce Aaeidbe rawribed Ot abésIs bet OlnGer = obtained by dividing force 
establishment by number of arrests for year, 


tahibat j 
unbess are convinced London makes it more difficuls 

fist scence AER for the police to use Lhe solidity of | 

Richard Wells, Chief Constable = 

of South Yorkshire, lest week communities to belp solve crime. 

Ste om tree eecnonny, Hal There are some very stable com 

tbe effect of disclosure rules on munities itt 

the time of officers was “immense Almost every one of the i? 

and wide-reaching”. Mr forces which saw a significant mie 

Hoddinott said forces in arrests during (991 also saw a 

such changes, but the ic had drop in the primary clear-up rate 

to recognise he ootequenoes for — lhe numbers of cranes 

the use of police resources. charge or cautions. Barry Ir- 
ving, director of the Police Foun- 
dation, the i \ research 
body, has that this sug- 


Act resuncts the effectiveness 
amd that increased pre-Lral proce 


More questio 


AN award-winning cop 
was placed at the centre 
of the framing of three 
men and a woman who 
had-their convictions 
quashed at the Court of 
Appeal recently. 

The appeals of Ever- 
ard Brown, Dennis Tul- 
loch, Rennie Kingsley 
and mother of three Ida 
Oderine were allowed 
after the Crown Pro- 
secution Service con- 
ceded that evidence in 
their cases from police 
officers suspended and 
under investigation in 
Scatland Yard'a Opera- 
tion Jackpot inquiry in- 
io alleged corruption at 
Sinke Newington police 
atation was no longer 
relinble. 

The four, whose cases 
were unrelated, were 
cleared from sentences 
ranging from _ four 
monthe to aix years afler 
convictions in separate 
trials at Snaresbrook 
Crown Court during 
1991. 

Mr Brown, Mr Tulloch 
and Mrs Oderine were 
freed laat September 
pending their forthcom- 
ing appeals; Mr Kinge- 
ley had already served 
his sentence. 

Allowing their 
appeals Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Taylor, sitting with 
Mr Justict. Henry and 
Mr Justice Blofeid said 
their convictions must 
clearly be regarded as 
“unsafe end unsatiafac- 


tory. 





in each of the four 
cases the Crown at the 
triala had relied exclu- 
sively, or predominant- 
ly, on police evidence. 

In each case the de- 
fendant protested his or 
her innocence = and 
asserted that incrimi- 
nating evidence had 
heen planted by the poli- 
ce. 

After the conclusion of 
the casen further evi- 
dence came to light sup- 
porting protracted ac- 


cusationas of malpractice | 


against Stoke Newing- 
ton police officers made 
by local residents, parti- 
cularly in the case of one 
afficer involved in all 
four canes. 

Lord Taylor said Mr 
Brown had been sent- 
enced to six years after 
being convicted of pos- 
sessing crack-cocaine 
with intent to supply. 

The police allege that 
he had confessed in the 
charges but Mr Brown 
had insisted thie ‘confes- 
sicn’ was fabricated. 
Two officers in his case 
are now suspended. 

Mr Tulloch, an unem- 
ployed decorator, was 
jailed for four years for 
possessing cocaine with 
intent to supply. Three 
officers, two of whom are 
now suspended, claimed 
to have found cocaine on 
him. 

Mra Oderine was 
jailed for four years in 
August 1991 for alleged- 
ly posseasing hercin 
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with intent to supply af- 
ter police raided her 
home in Hackney, east 
London, Lord Taylor 
said the evidence from 
the three officers in- 
volved, now under sus- 
pension or investigation, 
was clearly unreliable. 

Mr Kingsley served a 
four month sentence 
from July 1991 fur pos- 
session of cocaine and 
LSD after police officers 
with a search warrant 
broke into his home with 
a aledge hammer alter 
alleging entry was re- 
fused, 

Mr Kingaley's convic- 
tion rested on the evi- 
dence of Det Cons Roy 
Lewandowski, since 
jailed for theft, and two 
officers suapended for 
their alleged involve- 
ment in the corruption 
believed to have taken 
hold of Stoke Newington 
police like cancer. 

Mr Kenneth Aylett, 
counsel for the Crown, 
snid that the convictions. 
againat the appellonts 
seemed unsustainable, 
in the light of materia 
gatherd during Opera- 
tion Jackpot, the most 
wide-ranging corruption 
investigation within the 


Metropolitan police 
force in the past 20 
yeors. 


The Crown continued 
to oppose an appeal by 
Ms Eula Carter, serving 
four years for alleged 
possession of crack- 
cocaine with intent to 


supply. Her case was ad- 
journed. 


After the quashing of 
her conviction and those 
of her three fellow 
appellants Mrs Oderine 


CAR Bean 


anid she intended to 
acek civil action dam- 
ages agninst the Metro- 
politan police, 


“There are many 
things that still have not 


Times 


(Come % 


come to light about my 
ease but [ am glad that 
justice has now been 
done and I am out of 
prison and back with my 
children, whe are 15, 13 
and three years-old,” 


than answers after appeal victory 


she said. “My youngeant 
waa only a few monthe 
ald when I went to pri- 
son and J am only now 
getting to know her,” 
she added. 
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Commendations 
for murder squad 


PAINSTAKING police work trapped 
the killer of a Lower Clapton shop- 
keeper after he and his accomplice 
fied dropping their hats. 

Baldev Hoondie, 48, was gunned 
down when he tackled two robbers 
whe tried to hold up his off licence in 
Lower Clapton Road in 1990. 

The hats and a description by the 

*s 90m were the only clues detec- 
dives had to go on. 

But it was the determina- 
tion and persistence of the murder 
squad in tracing the orlgin of one of 
the distinctive baseball caps which 
helped trap the murderers. 

The team of detectives and police 
officers — many drawn from Hackney 
police statlon — received commenda- 
tlons from East London's top cop, De- 
puty Assistant Commissioner 
Michael Taylor, at a special cerem- 
ony at the Metropolitan Police Sports 
and Social Club in Chigweil, Essex. 

During the murder Inv tion, 
enquiries revealed the distinctive 
black “British Knights” baseball cap 
was one of only 1,200 Imported Into 
the country. 


Police concentrated on retail out- 
lets in east London which led them to 
a shop in Stratford. 

It provided police with the evi- 
dence to arrest a suspect, but he re- 
fused to name his accomplice. 

The murder squad later obtained 


evidence which led to the arrest of a | 


second suspect, who, by then, was al- 
ready serving a prison sentence for 
other offences. 

Twenty-one-year-old Oliver Camp- 
bell, from Stratford, was failed for 
ife at the Old Bailey. His accomplice, 
Eric Samuels, 27, of Downs Road’ 


Lower Clapton, who was jailed for 3 


five years for conspiracy to was 
cleared flv lea ie: 

Det Supt Harry Wlikins was com- 
mended for his “detective ability and 
leadership” in what DAC Taylor de- 
scribed as a “difficult case.” 

Also commended were Det Spt Tho- 
mas Murray, Det Con Graham Hick- 
son, Det Con Paul Bourne, Det Con 
Neil Vowden, Det Con Timothy 
Wells, Det Con John Kathro, Pe Va- 
lerie John Pe Simon Dobinson 
and Pc Gene Noel. 


‘Racists out? 
blitz in BNP 


stronghold 


HOXTON, one of the traditional strongholds of 
Ue EE ing BO Uns like the National Front 

ational Party, was the target of a 
massive “racists out” blitz last weekend. 


and the British 


The growth of right- 
wing groups in the East 
End, as well as all over 
Europe, has Jed to the re- 
formation of the Anti-Nazi 
League, who organised Sa- 
turday's No Nazis in Hox- 


ton 
Th ational Front 
ae their largest ever 
vote in Hoxton in 
1979 and their successors, 
the British National Party, 
polled more than 20 per 
cent of the vote in a coun- 
74 villa pomk on the Isle 
Dogs last year. 
. The BNP have stepped 
up activity in Hoxton. 
stood in Tower Ham- 
lets in the last Town Hall 
rian they say 
cy g up can- 
didates in seine eis 
the elections come round 
again in May, 1994. 
Hoxton Market was the 


target of the ANL on 
pee Pre ea. 
to get 5 Ti a 
stall ders sag their 
ition condemning the 

NP’s fithrer, John Tyn- 
dall, who says that Hitler’s 
Nazi bible, Mein Kampf, 
is his doctrine. 

Matt Foot, of Hoxton 
ANL, said: “Hoxton is a 
multi-racia) area and Na- 
zis must not be allowed to 
come and intimidate 
people. The petition said 
we don't want Nazis in 
Hoxton and was well sup- 
ported ‘by local residents 
and stallholders in the mar- 
ket” 

@ Hackney MPs Bran 
Sedgemore and Diane Ab- 
bott and Euro MP Alf Lo- 
mas were in Well Strect 
handing out leaflets warn- 
ing of the dangers of ra- 





A KURDISH New Year Party for 1,000 
revellers tumed into a mass punch-up 
after a CS gas canister and fire extin- 
guishers were set off when gatecrashers 
tried to get in. 

City Road cops arrived at Shoreditch 
Town Hall assembly rooms on Sunda 
evening to find a crowd of between 
and 500 people fighting. 

Tt was alleged that a deadly Kalashni- 
kov assault rifle was brandished dunng 


HG 
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@Pc Gene Noel, who is attached to the crimedesk al Hackney po- | 
lice station, receives her commendation from DAC Michael Taylor. 


Police called to 
party punch-up 


the punch ve, Scotland Yard said the 
building was cleared, a search was car- 
ried out and no weapon was found. 

Four men were arrested for public or- 
der offences. One of them, a 34-year-old 
man, was later charged with affray. 

Hackney Council says the Town Hall 
was hired by the Kurdish Advice Centre. 
One glass panel was smashed. A council 
5 said the hirers stood to Jose 
their £150 damage deposit. 





on police station 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


DOSSIER containing 
allegations of malprac- 
tice in 19 cases involv- 


ing a north London 
police station under investiga- 
tion for corruption has been 
handed to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 

The Guardian understands 
that more than 30 police offi- 
cers are named in the cases. 

The dossier arises from the 
wide-ranging Operation Jack- 
pot inquiry into Stoke Newine- 
ton police station. Last Decem- 
ber, a dossier containing 
around 25 names of police offi- 
cers was handed to the DPP. 

A spokeswoman for the 
Crown Prosecution Service said 
that no decisions regarding 
prosecutions have yet been 
made. 

The inquiry, which started in 
1991, was hoped to end last 
summer. 

_It has been investigating alle- 








gations of involvement in 
drugs, perjury, falsification of 
evidence, and conspiracy to 
pervert the course of justice. 
Only a few of those whose 
names have been passed to the 
DPP are likely to face charges 
and serious disciplinary 


proceedings. 

Once officer has been jailed for 
18 months, three suspended, 
eight transferred, and one has 
committed suicide. His col- 
leagues deny that his death was 
in any way connected with the 
inquiry. 

Four people convicted of drug 
dealing in separate cases over 
the past four years, Ida Oder- 
inde, Rennie Kingsley, Dennis 
Tulloch and Everard Brown, 


| were cleared at the Court of Ap- 


peal on March 2. 

Last month, Francis Hart and 
James Blake were cleared of a 
manslaughter conviction after 
it had emerged that the exhibits 
officer in their ca: ¢ was Detec- 
tive Constatile Roy 
Lewandowski. 

Mr Lewandowski is serving 
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an 18' month jail sentence for 
stealing property from the 
home of David Berman, the 
man Mr Hart and Mr Blake 
were alleged to have killed. 

The Lord Chicf Justice, Lord 
Taylor, who has been hearing 
the Stoke Newington appeals, 
described Mr Lewandowski’s 
evidence as “rotten”. 

The Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice have offered no evidence in 
a further 17 disputed cases, and 
there have been 17 acquittals in 
cases involving named officers 
from Stoke Newington. 

Twelve civil actions against 
the police are either in progress 
or being considered. 

The Hackney Community De- 
fence Association, which has 
campaigned on behalf of those 
arrested in controversial cases 
in the area, now claim that 13 
officers have been involved in 
malpractice. 

The association says that it 
believes there is a danger that 
the Lewandowski case will be 
the main focus, and that other 
officers will escape prosecution. 
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Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


OLICE officers are 
warning offenders in- 
stead of making arrests 
because of the amount 


of paperwork involved, the Met- 
ropolitan Police Commissioner, 
Paul Condon, said yesterday. 

He told the Commons home 
affairs select committee that of- 
ficers throughout the country 
felt ‘under siege’ and were in- 
creasingly anxious about the 
time they had to spend on the 
paperwork demanded by the 
criminal justice system. 

“Even a basic arrest takes 
several hours to process the 
paperwork, and you should not 
be surprised that policemen are 
using their discretion and giv- 
ing informal warnings when in 
the past they have arrested of- 
fenders,” he told MPs. 

Mr Condon said recorded 
crime in London rose by 2 per 
cent last year — the smallest 
increase for many years — and 
the figures for notifiable of- 
fences committed in January 
and February this year were 4 
per cent down on the same 
period last year. 

He said the criminal justice 
system was unable to deal with 
the small minority of profes- 
sional criminals or with persis- 
tent young offenders. 

The commissioner joined the 
growing clamour for the Home 
Secretary to scrap section 29 of 
the new Criminal! Justice Act, 
which prevents previous con- 
victions being taken into ac- 
count when sentencing for 
minor offences. 

“It hasn't worked, it is not in 
the public interest and I think it 
needs to be re-examined.” 













rwork. 





police 


from arrests 


The legislation was conceived 
in haste in the face of concerns 


that the prison population was 
rising dramatically, he said. 


He also complained that 


judges had not caught up with 


the change in police culture 
which meant that young olfi- 


cers who had been on a raid 


were no longer allowed to col- 
jude on compiling notes, with 
the result that their accounts 


differed slightly in court. 


“There has been a dramatic 
increase in judge-directed ac- 


quittals involving challenges to 


police evidence. The fact that 


police officers give different evi- 


dence in court is a sign of hon- 
esty, not dishonesty.” 

The commissioner hoped the 
Royal Commission on Criminal 
Justice would look at the “ludi- 
crous rules” on the disclosure 
of evidence which meant that 
cases against professional crim- 
inals were being abandoned for 
fear of exposing informants. 

Mr Condon confirmed that 
many forces had inflated their 
figures for clearing up crime by 
relying on convicted prisoners 
confessing to other offences. 
One confessed to 1,500 offences 
after being visited in prison by 
West Midlands officers. 

“There was an over-reliance 
on prison visits to get second- 
ary clear-ups to boost their per- 
formance,” he said, but added 
that many chief constables had 
now taken “the courageous de- 
cision” to stop such practices. 

In the Met less than 2 per 
cent in the clear-up figures was 
attributable to prison visits, 
compared with 11 per cent na- 
tionally. Mr Condon predicted 
that many police force clear-up 
rates would fall to a level closer 
to the Met's 18 per cent as a 
result of the change. 
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Crackdown puts paid 





COPS and council officers 
swooped to switch off two ille- 
gal pay parties that had threa- 
tened to cause hours of misery 
for hundreds of erat eae 
ile in u oad, 
ee Cie Se canesiled inst weekend 
after a team from Stoke Newington po- 
lice and Hackney Council's environ- 
mental health officers tumed up with a 
magistrates’ warrant threatening the orga- 


niser with a 
£20,000 by MARK 
GOULD 


fine and 
confisca- 
tion of his 
sound equipment. 

Two weeks ago an all-night pay party 
planned for the 10th floor of a Hackney 
tower block was called off by using the 
samc tactics. 

The Mat in Rathbone Point on the 
Nightingale Estate was raided after post- 
ers were circulated advertising an all- 
night rave. 

The Nightingale Estate crackdown 
was the first time a magistrates’ warrant 
had been obtained. . 

Council bosses say it is a waming for 
a get-tough campaign against party acise 
nuisance, violence and mess. 

Council officers told the 
tenant of one flat that his 
sound system would be 
confiscated and he could 
face a £20,000 fine, and 
even eviction, for breach- 
ing his tenancy conditions 
if the party went ahead. 

The Nightingale has al- 
ways been a popular ve- 
nuc for illegal pay partics. 


Hired out 


Last year it was alleged 
that squaliers were hiring 
flats out for parties that 
1ook up whole landings 
and lasted all night. 

Cllr Brian Marsh, chair 
of the council's environ- 
mental services commit- 
tee, said: “This is an 
excellent cxample of joint 
council-police co-opera- 
tion protecting tenants 
from considerable noisc 
nuisance. 

“As summer approa- 
ches, this is a waming to 
people who hold unaccepi- 
ably loud partics that we 
will use whatever powers 
we have to control them. 


Considerate 


“Everyone = surely 
agrees that le should 
act responsibly and with 
consideration for their 
neighbours, or face the 
consequences.” 

Inspector David Balff, 
of Stoke Newington po- 
lice, pleased with the 
operation, said that any- 
one wishing to hold a Je- 
gal party should get in 
tack with him on 071- 
488 5212. 

He can offer advice 
about arranging a suitable 
venue and sorting out safc- 
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freak double pile-up that Injured 
11 people. 
One cop suffered head injuries 


and Is in'a stable condition. Mira- 
culously, nobody was killed in the 
four-car crash on the Lea Bridge 
Road on Monday morning. 

The first crash happened when 
a BMW, with four passengers, 
was in collision with another 
BMW, with one occupant; near 
ae Greyhound pub at just after 

m. 
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to all-night parties 
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jured, 

Pe John Knowles had gone 
back to the car to radio for help 
when it was hit by an area car 
from Hackney police statlon an- 
swering a separate 999 call. Pc 
Knowles suffered head injuries as 
the impact of the crash caved in 
the roof of the Panda. . 

Pe Gareth Jones, from Hack- 
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elte went fo press. 
More 


1991, stretches on mu 


Last November, Det Supt Ian Rus- 
sell, the leader of Operation Jackpot, 
containing the 
Stoke Newington 


handed his first 
names of about 
cops to the DPP. 


The Crown Prosecution Service, 
which acts as lawyers for the DPP, says 
no decision has been made to prosecute 
anyone named in the November doss- 


ier, but they do expect more reports. 


The inquiry has resulted in Det Con 
Roy Lewandowski being jailed for 18 
months and cight officers being trans- 
ferred, three of whom were later suspen- 


fis will follow as the 
Operation Jackpot inquiry, started in 
longer than cx- 


ney, who was driving the area car, 
suffered cuts and bruises. His 
partner, Pe Trevor White, was 
thought to have broken his pelvis, 
but was released from hospital on 
Tuesday, along with Pc Jones. 

The second Leyton officer, Pc 
Mark Jenkinson, was cut as he 
tried to help the Injured men. 

Commuter traffic on one of the 
main routes into London was bad- 
ly snarled up for more than four 
hours after the accident. 
PHOTO: CHRIS ALLEN 


ded. One former Stoke Newington 
officer killed himself. Officers deny it 
had anything to do with the probe. 


The CPS has offered no evidence in 


named in the Jackpot inquiry. 


17 cases brought by Stoke Newington. 
cops and there have been 17 acquittals 
due to the ‘tainted evidence of officers 


Earlier this month, four people con- 
victed of separate drug offences on evi- 
dence from Stoke Newington cops 
were freed by the Court of Appeal. 

Last month two men, Francis Hart 


and James Blake, were cleared of the 


minating them. 





manslaughter of Davis Berman, from 
Lower Clapton, when it was found Le- 
wandowski had planted evidence incn- 





process updated 


Alan Travia 
Home Affairs Editor 


EW disciplinary proce- 
dures for the police, de- 
signed to end the inflexi- 
ble 100-year-old military “court 
martial” appreach within the 
force, were unveiled yesterday 
as part of the Home Secretary, 
Kenneth Clarke's police shake- 





up. 

The Home Office proposes to 
introduce a two-tier system for 
dealing with complaints against 
officers. 

The first, covering serious 
cases of misconduct, will con- 
tinue to be determined by the 
Police Complaints Authority. 
But a new procedure is to be 
introduced to deal with cases of 
unsatisfactory performance. 

Officers who fail to meet ex- 
pected standards of competence 
will in future face an internal 
management disciplinary pro- 
cedure, with access to indus- 
trial tribunals, in appeals 
against dismissal. 

“It is wrong that an officer 
who is late for work has to face 
the same procedure as another 
who is accused of serious mis- 
conduct, such as assaulting a 
suspect,” Mr Clarke said. 

“It is also very wrong that 
serious disciplinary inquiries 
can sometimes take years to be 
determined, causing stress to 
the suspended police officer 
and frustration to the 
complainant.” 

The Home Office proposals 
ut forward yesterday are to be 
ncluded in a police bill to go 

before Parliament this autumn, 


C, unto 


covering a shakeup of the 
internal structure of the police 
and the amalgamation of some 
forces. 

The Home Office discussion 
document, published yesterday, 


proposes: 

® Unsatisfactory performance 
to be dealt with internally as 
part of the normal personnel 
management process; 

® Chief constables to be given 
a new right of instant dismissal 
in extreme cases of discredit- 
able conduct; 

@ Police officers to be required 
to resign, and if necessary, to be 
dismissed, for a pattern of 
unsatisfactory behaviour; 

@®A “significant public inter- 
est” test to be applicd in decid- 
ing which cases should go to 
the Police Complaints Author- 
ity and which should be decided 
internally, 

The Home Office consultation 
document says that the present 
system lacks flexibility, and 
offers no way of dealing with 
honest mistakes, lapses of 
memory, work-shyness, low 
standards, and minor corner- 
cutting, which make up the 
bulk of staff problems. 

The document also proposes 
to end the ban on police officers 
who are acquitted in court of a 
criminal offence facing disci- 
plinary proceedings for the 
same matter. Indeed, it pro- 
poses to empower chief consta- 
bles to dismiss such officers be- 
fore the case comes to court. 

Alan Eastwood, Police Feder- 
ation chairman, said yesterday 
that if the proposals were im- 
plemented, officers would de- 
mand trade union rights. 
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Give us an E 


2 n 2nd March ‘93 four 
a Qi: imprisoned on 
: filted-up drug possession 
@ charges were cleared on appeal, 
@ afler extensive campaigning by 
« Hackney Community Defence 
e Association (HCDA). They are: 
® Ida Oderinde, Rennie Kingsley, 
= Dennis Tulloch and Everard 
e Brown. (The case of Eula Carter 
® was adjoutned.) All four had 
= been planted with drugs by 
e Stoke Newington police in north 
= London. All four are black; one 
e Woman and three men. They 
@ had been given sentences of 
6 between four and six years. 

@ Moreover, these cases are just 
® the tip of the iceberg. HCDA 
$ helieves that since at least 1989 
e and probably before, around 13 
® police at Sioke Newington have 
= been centrally Involved in large- 
® scale cormption In which they 
® confiscated drugs from dealers 
ea inthe area, sold them to their 
e OWN protected street dealers and 
at planted drugs to discredit 
e anycne whe appeared ta stand 
; in their way. 


«this Ritle plugy went fe market 
© HCDA has identified four ele- 
a ‘ments of polloe Organised crime: 
e 1. Seizure of. drugs and 
$ moacy from dealers on the 
e Streets. Elther no arrest is 
® made, or dealers are released on 
= bail and then relurn to the sta- 


tion to find no charges are being 
made. 

2. Supplying = street-level 
dealers with drugs. Police use 
the informer system to cover 
their relationships with dealers. 
They have even been known to 
wear wigs and disguises to pro- 
tect themselves when working 
with dealers! 

3. Runaing a protection from 
prosecution racket. Dealers 
have bad to pay police in order 
to escape arrest. Officers have 
lipped off their contacts when 
police operations have been 
ordered, 

4, Planting drugs and fabrica- 
tion evidence, for instance by 
false allegations of violence. 
This has been done cither to 
dealers who are an obstacle to 
the police's monopoly of the 
drugs market, or to people who 
they fear may know too much 
or who refuse to become 
informers. 

HCDA knows of fony cases 
where victims have mace allega- 
ions of wrong-doing by Stoke 
Newinglon police in dnigs cases 
and there may be many mare. 


. Buti not a single officer has . 


stoad tral for their frame-ups. 
Corupt cops continue to work 
in the same asea and whilst 
some are transfered, others fill 
their places to continue the 
same activities, 


It's not a fair cop 

Scotland Yard is carrying out a 
corruption Inquiry, Operation 
Jackpot, but this is not a crim- 
inal investigation and its find: 
ings may stay behind closed 
doors. So far, only one cop has 
been failed - Roy Lewandowski 
is serving 18 months for stealing 
possessions from the house of a 
manslaughter victim. Three 
olhers are suspended on full 
pay and one, Gerrard Carroll, 
shot himseif during the police 


inquiry. 
Pigs in clover 


Of course the reason for this is 
that police do not fust ‘serve the 
law’ as they would have us 
believe - they are the 

law. Hackney is the 
poorest borough 


in England. 
Police have 
taken advan- 


lage of poverty 

and deprivation 

to exploit a 
teady drugs 
market. But unlike 
other people who 
take to dealing as a route 

out of dead-end-poverty, the 
police can do so without risks: 
they are Immunc. In coun, their 
word is law except in the most 
ludicrous cases of fabrication. 
On the streets, in the cells, they 






can do what they like. And even © 


if they get caught, they will face 
an interna] and not a criminal 
inquiry, as police protect their 
own. 
Combine this with the state 
racism which backs the police, 
viewing all Black people as 
inherent criminals, and you 
have a recipe for disaster. Even 
in a borough like Hackney, in 
which 30% are people of colour, 
Black people are arrested and 
charged by all-white police and 
their cases heard in an all-white 
court, if “heard” is the word. Just 
like the many trish people who 
have served vicious sentences 
simply for being Irish in the 
wrong place at the wrong 
time, they don't stand a 
chance. If it wasn't 
for the work of 
~ HCDA = (almost 
(©) never acknowl- 
os edged by the 


media) these 

four —s peuple 

would stull be in 
prison 


tiere we reprint the 
account of Ida Oderinde, 
one of the four cleared last 
month, of the nightmare of her 
Irame-up, conviction and false 
imprisonment. It is taken Srain 
the booklet Fighting the 
Lawmen, produced by HCDA. 


ida Oderinde’s story 


ne day ! was at my friend's house on 
The Line. She was a drugs dealer. | 
was sitting in the kitchen talking to 
her when the door bell rang, She went 
o the door and | could hear them talking in 
he hall. 1 heard a radio. | thought 1 was 
waring things so I opened the kitchen door a 
ittle bit. 1 was shocked to see two detectives 
ton Stoke Newington. One of them put his 
rind in his pocket and produced a plastic bag 
nd handed it to my friend, Inside the bag 
vas crack cocaine in half gramme rocks 
‘rapped up in foil. I got frightened at this 
wint, | opened the back door and ran out. 
ind the officers saw me, 


[he frame-up 


must have been just after six in the evening 





§ bad attitude 


when I Jeft my house leaving the children 
with the baby sitter. A short time later [ drove 
past my house and saw quite a lot of men 
there. J got out of the car and walked towards 
them. I recognised them as police officers and 
one of them told me to go in the house. 

My God! If you could have seen the place. 
They had messed up and searched the house. 
And found nothing. } asked them for the war- 
rant that gave them the right 10 mash up my 
things. It was to search for stolen cheque 
books and cards, 

They told me to go into the sitting room 
where my twa boys and daughter, who was 
only five weeks old at the time, and my baby 
Sitier were, with several police officers. Two 
of the officers left the room and said they 
were going to finish the search. } knew some- 
thing was very wrong. I got up to see what 


they were up to but they were going to cuff 
me, so I just sat there, helpless. 

One of them walked back in with an ordi- 
nary carrier bag in his hand, behind him was 
the other one. We all knew ihe carrier bag did 
not belong in my house. My mind went at that 
moment; 1 was in a daze, I came back to 
reality when I heard my baby sitter ask where 
did he get it from, and he said in the old 
freezer where we kept our house keys. She 
called him a liar. 

He opened the carrier bag and praduced 
three self-scaling bags, three of which were 
empty and one was full to bursting. They 
asked me what it was and I told them I did 
not know, it was not mine, it was their own 
and they had planted it, wherever they had 
got it from. 

At Stoke Newington police station, in the 





charge room, the sergeant was sitting in h 
chair, behind his desk, typewriter in front ¢ 
him and loads of papers on one side of hin 
On the other side of the desk were scale: 
cling film and a roll of foil which they ha 
taken from my kitchen. There was also the: 
bag with thelr drags in it. 

The sergeant took the self sealing bag ot 
of the carrier bag and placed it on my ow 
scales in front of me. It weighed 28 gramme: 
Bul, by the Ume we got to court they said 
was | 2 grammes, 

i was interviewed thal same evening an 
charged with possession of heroin with inter 
to supply. 1 was taken to Highbury Corne 
Magistrates Court the following morning. M 
solicitor and I were shocked that I was give 
unconditional bail, 


The solicitors 


When I got the police’s statements | sat dow 
and read them with my solicitor. When we 
had finished reading them [ told him the 
were alllics and gave hint details of the cise 
Before | had finished he said, "But that is no 
what they said happened.” [ told him I knee 
that, and | didn't exactly expect them to li 
truthful 

“With what they are saying, you are goin; 
to gel convicted.” Well, that put me off him 
decided pot te tell him any more, ] needed 
new sulicitor, or he'd be helping the police 
tniry me alive, so I left his office. 

t got myself a new solicitor, At first 
thought he was alright. But as [ went or 
lalking, 1 got the feeling he didn't believe me 
1 didn't know what to do, but [ knew 
needed a solicitor. 

On the day of my trial f got to court to fin 
my barrister had been changed, The man tha 
was standing in front of me, who was going 
to represent me, | had never seen before in 
my Wfe. When we talked about my case in th 
cantecn he said that my story was very heavy 
ta put to the court. 

At that point ] screamed at him. | told fun 
I'm not going to tell lies. | was very mad with 
him and he left me to calm down. Meanwhile, 
my solicitor told me he had changed my bar 
rister because this one was better than the one 
I met before. 


The court case 


By the time the jucy had been swom in on the 
first day in court, | fell asleep. 1 was just too 
tired. 1 was suffering from depression and my 
daughter was keeping me awake at night 
because of her teething. The judge adjourned 
the case until the next day so I could get some 
sleep. But ! could not sleep at home, | spent 
the whole night rocking my daughter and 
crying. 

The next morning in court the officers were 
giving their evidence. I fell asleep again, but 
this time they let me get on with it. | woke up 
to find that they had finished for the day. 
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The following moming 1 took in a flask full 
of black coffee. But it didn't work for tong. I 
finished the whole flask and started feeling 
sleepy. The police basically kept to their 
story. But under cross examination they con- 
(radicted one another. One even asked to be 
cautioned by the Judge so that he couldnt say 
anything that would implicate himself 

After the police gave their evidence my 
eldest son and baby sitter went into the wit- 
ness box. My drug dealer friend, who was on 
remand in Holloway at the time, had made a 
siatement and wanted to give evidence on my 
behalf. She turned up at court on three days, 
but for some reason she was not called. 

i gave evidence last. 1] told everything as it 
happened. Guess what? They didn’t believe 
me, my baby sitter or my son. | was found 
guilty. 

When the judge sentenced me to four years 
in prison he said he didn't believe 2-word | 
had said and he hoped my guily conscience 
would kill me. Well, | was gobsmacked. | 
opened my mouth to abuse him, but nothing 
came out. I was in shock. 

That was the court case. Now comes the 
battle in prison. 


In prison 


At the beginning | was still in shock. } wasn't 
myself, I was full of anger, hate, pain and frus- 
tration. I cried a lot. I couldn't eat or drink. | 
was very depressed and had headaches 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. Things kept 
going round in my head. | knew | needed 
help but I didn’t know where to stant. 

I was frightened of blue and white uni- 
forms. | hated them all and was very angry 
with every one of them. 
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lda Oderinde, Rennle Kingsicy and Dennis Tulloch outside the 
appeal coun after their convictions were.quaabee aap ida otk. ic eel 


bobby 


P= 20s After) = about 

. three weeks in 
| Holloway a 
prison officer 
spoke to me. She 
said she remem- 
bered the day | 
was sentence 
and she belicved 
[ was innocent 
She told me that | 
should figlit 
them, that there 
is cormuption 
everywhere and | 
should not waste 
any time iI 
couldn't believe it 
coming from her. 
But it helped me 
a great deal, at 
last somebody 
believed me, 


There and then J 
Wis 


decided I 


har 4 TT a 

I booked some letters and spoke to my pro- 
bation officer. He gave me even more conii- 
dence, he bel-ieved every word | said. |] wrote 
a few letters that night - te my probation 
officer, to Jolin Major, to my MP, and lo 

Justice. [ also wrote one to Scotland Yard. 

{ have seen many people planted by the 
police on Sandringham Road. I have seen 
many people battered, and I know many 
people are in prison for something they have 
not done. I just thought, poor man, poor 
woman, what they are going through must be 
horrible. Honible is not the word. I am in that 
situation naw, and my Gad it is so painful. I 
have feelings I cannot explain: anger, hate, 
frustration, pain, all mixed together, and at the 
same time | am terrified. 

I cannot explain it, but J know it is so bad it 
is driving me mad, In fact, it very nearly did 
drive me mad for teal. I was frightened that 
the police would come to plant me with drugs 
again. | became convinced that the prison 
officers were the police. When I heard their 
keys [| would hide under my bed. They'd 
come into my cell and I'd refuse to come out, 
crying and screaming, “It’s not mine. You put 
it there." They would ask me, “Put what 
where?” 'd tell them, “Drugs.” The first time | 
did this the idiots put me in a straight jacket 
and turned my room upside down looking for 
drugs. That made me worse. | was frightened 
of them so I hid under my bed ail the time. 

I almost lost my sanity with the medication 
they gave me to calm me down. For months | 
was like a zombie. A friend of mine in prison 
brought me back to my senses by showing me 
pictures of my children. She told me I couldn't 
go mental, 1 had to think of my children. 

It was early one morning in November 1991 
when Scotland Yard came to visit me at 
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Cookham Wood prison, They took a full state- 
ment from me. They stated with iy personal 
details and went on to talk about what | knew 
about the police in Hackney and Stoke 
Newington. J told them about what I had seen 
at my friend's house on the Line. 

I even told them about the time, one 
December, when Stoke Newington police 
ralded her. Some of the drug squad officers 
told her about the raid and told her to get out 
of the country for a while, She had only been 
gone a couple of hours when they raided. 
Everybody on The Line was laughing at the 
police and calling them names. They got so 
angry they slarted beating people up. And, of 
course, someboly had to pay for it, so same 
guys got stilched up. 

Everybody knew she was selling drags. She 
did it in broad daylight, in front of Stoke 
Newington police officers 

] was with them for the whole day, we fin- 
ished the statement just before 4.00pm. They 
believed what 1 told them, mainly because 
most of the things I told them they already 
knew. The Scotland Yard men told me they 
knew what was going on in Stoke Newington 
and they had been trying for years to prase- 
cute some officers. But the officers had 
slipped through their hands due to lack of 
evidence and witnesses. 1 was asked if | 
would give evidence against the officers, “You 
bet your life will.” 1 replied 

The follawing day my prodidion offices 
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he racist Asylum Bill is now law. As 
detailed in Bad Altitude 1 it means 
that: 
»* No visitors to the UK have any rights of 
appeal if denied access. 
¢ Refugees are criminalised by enforced fin- 
gerprints and photographs, even of children. 
This will be kept on file for 10 years, until 
having done time as a ‘good citizen’, 
° Local authorities are not legally required to 
house refugees - effectively made second 
class citizens. If they do, it must not be per- 
manent or secure tenancy. 
¢ Airlines will be heavily fined for bringing 
refugees without proper documentation. This 
basically means airline officials will act as 
immigration officers. This breaks the United 
Nations Convention on refugees which says 


* that asylum seckers should not be penalised 


for arriving without proper papers. 

° A new two ter appeal procedure which 
refuses supposedly “manifestly unfounded” 
cases any appeal chances. While someone 
with £300,000 can sail through Heathrow 
without being challenged no matter where 
s/he comes from. 

¢ The one year ruling particularly affects 
women because wives have to stay with hus- 
bands for at least one year, even if he 
becomes physically threatening. Resulting 
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Bogus immigration 
laws BOG OFF! 


had contacted him to say that they believe 
mv. The same officers had been involved f 
years, and Scotland Yard was conducting - 
investigation calied Operation Jackpot. 


First refusal of appeal 


In December 1991 the Court of Appeal to 
me that | had been refused Icave to appeal 
was back to square onc, Icl down again t 
British justice. ] know that the police office 
are under investigation and they have bet 
transferred to other stations. But that is n 
much goal to me, unless they are suspend 
L haven't got grounds for an appeal. 1 has 
been in prison for nine months now, and st 
Wailing. 

The whole thing has affected my childr 
desperately. They find it hard to accept wh 
has happened. Although | dant need co 
vincing, my children keep telling me that the 
cleaned out the freezer when I was out th 
evening, looking for keys, and there w 
nothing there. They can't understand why tl 
jury dida't believe us. i 


Ida served 14 months in prison and havir 
won her appeal is now applying for Ica. 
from the Home Office to bring a civil actir 
against the police 

Fiebiian the Latonen is available, price 4 
from RDA, Calin Roach Cepte, mM 
BratsHooy Sticet, Phalstens, Denudears Nite TEN, tt 
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situations range from violence to effect 
prostitution. 

All of these refugee laws particularly aff. 
poor Black women who have least mon 
and power. Britain is leading the way 
European discussion to ‘harmonise’ asylu 
policies and create a Fortress Europ 
Legislation such as this is easily used to legi 
mate and further generale racism, resulting 
physical attacks and deaths of refugee ar 
Black communities in general, When in fa 
Britain has one of the strictest entrance at 
visa systems in force. 

Secing that most refugees are escaping ec 
nomic and sacial crises in their countries 
origin imposed by the West, to close the gal 
in their faces is all part of furthering instil 
tionalised racism, 

Seeking asylum is a right not a privilege! 


For further information contact: 

RAHCAR (Refugee Ad-hoc Committee f 
Asylum Rights), 365 Brixton Road, Lond 
SW9 7DB. Tel: 071 738 6408 

JCWI Goim Council for the Welfare 
Immigrants}, 115 Old Street, London EC 
9JR. Advice line on: 071 251 8706 
Immigration Law Practitioncrs Assoc 
tion can give you local contacts on 071 2 
1671 
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otoke Newington police: guilty’ 


“There are police officers upon whom 
suspicion has tallen as to thelr ratlability 
In any evidence they may have glven In 
court”. 

Who sald that? Kenneth Aylett, lawyer 
for the State at the Court of Appeal 
hearing tor tda Oderinde, Dennis Tulloch, 
Everard Browa and Rennte Kingsley. The 
four had their convictions for drugs 
offences quashed by the Court of Appeal 
on Monday 1 March, alter the Stale 
explicitly accepted thal evidence given by 
ofiicers irom Stoke Newington police 
slation in Hackney, East London was 
unsale and unreliable. 

This Incredible admission, writes Mark 
Osborn, comes, in part, alter a Seatland 
Yard inquiry — Operation Jackpot — into 
corruption, planting drugs and drug 
dealing by Stoke Newington police. 


Association (HICDA) believes that 
there are now up to 25 officers under 
investigation. HCDA believes that there arc 
serious questions lo be asked about at least 
ror ae ig bee at ee 
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Rennie Kingslay served two months for 
possession of cocaine and LSD. The 
drugs were planted by the police. Rennie 
says “| am very hitler, angry and 
disappointed that the system falied us.” 


WAS BORN IN Jamaica on 28 January 
| 1947, Like most peopte from the West 
Indies, I was bratneashed into believing that 
England was a marvellous place. The pho- 
iographs we saw were nice and fancy, we didn't 
see the bird shit on the Houses of Parament or 
anything like that, 

In Jamalca we were (aught to respect 
strangers. We were laughi io look after them 
because they didn't know their way around, 
When we came to England [t was the opposite. 

} was 15 when [ came here in 1962, [ went to 
day school, and to nlght classes five erenings 5 
week. Afler my mother found cut that J had 
taken # couple of nights aff she sent me to stay 
with my father, 

My father wasn't an educated person and he 
didn’t particularly care for me to receive an edu 
tation, He (bnught 1 should go io work and eam 
my living the same way 2s he had to. So! ended 
up working on the assembly line at Fords for 
nearly five years, 

During the 1976 Notting Hell riots a bot of 
Insincent peaple who J knew were not involved la 
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13 officers whose names they have pub- 
lished. 

So far eight officers have been transferred: 
five have been suspended; one, Gerrard Car- 
roll, shot himself dead; and Roy 
Lewandowski is serving [8 months for theft. 

Two weeks ago the Court of Appeal 
quashed the convictions of wo men for 
manslaughter on the grounds that 
Lewandowski had planted evidence on them 
which bad been stolen from the house of a 
dead min, 

JICDA knows of 76 cases, between Decem- 
ber [988 and the present day, involving alle: 
gations of corruption against Stoke 
Newinglon police. 64 people have been 
charged with criminal offences, In 17 cases 
no evidence was offered by the Crown Prose: 
culion Service, and 17 people have been 
acquilted., 

OF the other cases, four are waiting appeal, 
and seven have been referred to the Court of 
Appeal. 1ICDA believes that a further eight 
cases need investigation. 

IICDA estimates that 90% of those 
tavalved in these cases are black peopic. 
Many of the cases involve allegations of 
police officers planting drigs. 

HCDA is particularly concerned with thiee 
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Stoke Newington police station 


drug offence cases now waiting to be 
referred to the Court of Appeal: Danny Bai- 
ley, who is serving three and a half ycars; 
Hugh Prince, who has been released afier 
serving one month of a iwo month sentence 
for possession, and Winston Thompson, 
who served |1 months of a 30 month sen- 
eee Hh. , = PAM foot 5° 
NCDA’s conclution is that so many offi- 
cers have been involved that senior officers 
must be cither utterly incompetent or aware 
of widespread corruption and willing to con- 
done it. 
HCDA knows of four sorts of police 
involvement in organised crime: 
@ The seizure of drugs and money from 
dealers stopped on the streets, and then 
released without trial: 





Sees @ The supplying of drugs to street dealers; 


drugs were arrested. The police evea conspired to 
tell lies against my cousin, who I shared a flat 
with. The man dido't smoke and be only drank 
fndoors, but they arrested him. Ife was lucky, he 
Rol off because he was working and his employ- 
ers wenl (o court as character witnesses, 

[ was aware of police corruption, but | thought 
they oaly fitted up people who were lavalved, not 
the totally innocent. It fs like catching sprats In a 
net for them, It is enough that you are there to be 
caught, and not many of as have good character 
witnesses, as my cogsin had, 

When I first came to England, black people 
couldn'l get council bouses, and then we ended up 
In all the shiity houses and the tower blocks, all 
the homes white people were not prepared to lire 
in. In the early-eighthes, Hackney Council were 
giving black people hard-to-rent propertics. E 
worked to set up a conunonity project which pro- 
vided housing for homeless black people, particu- 
larly ex-offenders. My reasoning was that there 
are all sorts of rehabliitation schemes for white 
people, but none for black peoptec. Quite often we 
dida't even have a homme to go fo when released - 
from prison. 

in tate 1989 one of the project's tenants offered 
mee & partnership In an illegal drinking club, I 
learned that he was an Informer who was paying 
potice officers not to rald the club. On principle J 
didn’t want anything to do with the proposal, and 
¢ distanced mynelf from the man. 
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He took my decision personally and started to 
make my position difficult at home and al work. 
[ was concerned thal police officers were behind 
all this and in early 1990 I reported the matter to 
Sentlend Yard. | (houpht if ] made a comptaint 
the situation could be resolved. 

E was surprised that Scotland Yard referred me 
to the Chief Superintendent at Stake Newington 
and my next contact with the police was when 
they ralded my home and planted me with 
cocaine and LSD. 

When they knocked down my door I thought: 
Mafia.Like television, like something that hap- 
pens in the United States, But this ts not a 
dream, it is real and J am being handcuffed; peo- 
ple are going through my pockets; a plece of 
paper is produced and 1 am fitted up. Then a 
warrant card bs produced and they take me to the 
police station. { complaln to the person who Is 
supposed fo be In charge and be tells me that be 
will write if in the book. 

In some ways I am glad thal they fitted up so 
tmany people that the whole thing got out of 
band. Otherwise nobody would bother to listen to 
me, Pobody would believe me, f would be just 
another black criminal, 

Ii hurts that they should have bothered to do 
this to me, » person who was not doing anyihing, 
Over 50% of the people living in Hackney are 

“ethnic mlooritles” bei the seven officers who 
raided my home were white, my prosecutors were 
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@ The nenning of protection for a proatitu- 
tion racket; 

@ The planting of drugs and the fabrication 
of evidence against people who pet in 
their way. 

There has been a long history of police vio- 
lence and racism in Hackney. Colin Roach 
died'in the foyer of Stoke Newington police 
station on 12 January (983. On § January 
198? Trevor Monerville had 10 have emer- 
gency brat surgery after spending one week 
in Stoke Newington Station. On 25 June 
1987, Tunay Hassan died in custody in near- 
by Dalston police station. Aseta Sims died in 
Stoke Newington police station in (971, as 
her daughter Pamesa desribes on ihe facing 
page. 

te as lime for the violence, framings and 
police racism to stop! 


Rennie Kingsley: innocent! 


white and even my so-called defence were all 
while, and, of course, the judge was white. 

We are being misted, there will not be any jus- 
tice. They will put something together which will 
hide the level of corrupilon. These people are not 
trying to find out the truth. They are more coa- 
cerned about how many peaple know it Is poing 
on, than sboul how many officers are involved 
and bow far op ii goes, 

Whether it ts the police who are organising the 
drugs trade, or not, Mack people are at the bot- 
tom. Black people are the users and the street 
Jevel dealers. 

Black people are almest forced to do things tr 
compensate, We cannot afford to maintain ocr 
kids and we are looked down on by other people 
because we are pot smart enough, because we are 
not “making ihe effort”. | thiak of my kids, will 
[ ever be able to do anything for them? Can I 
ensure that they don't go through the same shit 
I've lived throuph? 

Justice is a dream. It seemed that things were 
Roing to change al one time. There was Martin 
Lather King on the ane hand, who was a Chris. 
tian, and there was Malcolm X, who was a rebel, 
One was saying, “if they kick you, don't fight 
back, they can’t kick you forever, allow them in, 
they will have to have mercy at some stage.” And 
the other man was saying, “if they kick you, kick 
his arse back.” They killed both of thers, they 
shot them dend. 
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erinde: 


innocent! 


0 NE DAY [ was at my 
ftiend's house on The Line 
{Sandringham Road in 
Stoke Newington]. She was a 
drugs dealer. | was sitting in the 
kitchen talking to her when the 
door bell rang. 

She went te the door and I could 
hear them talking in the hail. I 
heard a radio, | thought I was 
hearing things so 1 opened the 
kitchen door a little bit. | was 
shocked to see two detectives from 
Stoke Newington. One of them 
pul his hand in his pocket and pro- 
duced! a plastic bag and handed it 


io my Cricnd. Inside the hag was 


crack cocaine in balla 


== oa a ee J 
| 2 


frightened at this point. | opened 
the back door and ran out. And 
the officers saw me. 

li must have been just after siz in 
the evening when I left my house, 
leaving the children with the baby 
sitter, A short time later | drove 
past my house and saw police 
there. 

They had messed up and 
searched the house. And found 
nothing. 

They told me to go inta the sit- 
ling toom where my two boys, my 
daughter, who was only five weeks 
old at the time, and my baby-sitier 
were, wilh several police officers. 
Two of the officers left the room 
and one of them walked back in 
with a carries bag in his hand. We 
all knew the carrier bag did not 
belong in my house. My mind 
wenl at that moment; | was in a 
dare 

He opened the carrier bag and 
produced four self-sealing bags, 
three of which were empty and one 
was full to buesting. They asked 


1 
i 
& 


on 14 May 1977. 


parlour. I was eleven years old, The right side 
of my mother's fate was completely black 

"from bruising. Her mouth was three times Its por- 
mal size, her right eye was swollen and her temple 


i LAST SAW MY MOTHER 


was deeply discoloured. 


The death certificate says that my mother died 


The brutality of Stoke Newington police has a long 
history. Pamela Sims spoke to Socialist . 


Organiser about the death of har mother, Aseta, 


in the faneral 


me whal it was and I told them I 
did not know, it was not minc. 
They had planted it. 


I was charged with possession of 


heroin with intent to supply. 

I told my solicitor the police 
statements were all Jics and gave 
him details of the case. Before I 
had finished he said, “But that is 
not whal they said happened. 

“With what they are saying, yot 
are going to get convicted.” Well, 
that put me off him. I decided not 
to tel! him any more, [ needed a 
new solicitor, or he'd be helping 
the police bury me alive. 

The neat morning in court the 


eT aaa, 1 1 ee ae 
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“The police kept to 
their story. One even 
asked to be cautioned 
by the judge so that 
he couldn't say 
anything that would 
implicate himself!” 





The police basically kept to their 
story. Bul under cross examina- 
tion they contradicted one anoth- 
et, One even asked to be cautioned 
by the judge so that he couldn't 
say anything that would implicate 
himself 

My eldest son and my baby-sitter 
went into the witness bax, My 


station. 


Dennis Tulloch, Rennia Kingsiey, Ida Oderinde — railroaded to jail by Hackney's racist police 


drug dealer friend, who was on 
remand in Holloway at the time, 
made a statement and wanted to 
give evidence on my behalf. 1 told 
everything as it happened. They 
didn't believe me, my baby-sitier 
or my son. | was found guilty. 

When the judge sentenced me to 
four years in prison he said he 
didn’t believe a word I had said 
and he hoped my guilty conscience 
would kill me. Well, | was gobs- 
macked. | opened my mouth to 
abuse him, but nothing came out. | 
was in shock. 

At the beginning in prison I was 
still in shock. 1 wasn’t myself, 1 
was full of anger, hate, pain and 
frustration. I cried a lot, I couldn't 
eat or drink, | was very depressed 
and had beadaches 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Things kept 


Justice for Aseta Sims! 


of “Acute Alcoholic Intaxication” on Stoke New- 
ington High Street. The coroner's verdict was 
“Misadventure”. theta as Sg 
The police doctor said that be could not say 
what the cause of death was. He sald the bruising 
“= ‘The police evidence was completely contradicto- 
ry. It is clear that she died inside the police stu- 
tion. The police say she was alive inside the 


ey i 


I think they beat her and she died. Now I want 


justice. 


is 
aE 


going round in my head. I knew I 
necded help but I didn’t know 
where to start. 

I was (Crightened of blue and 
white uniforms. | hated them ail 
and was very angry with every ane 
of them. 

After three weeks in Holloway a 
prison officer spoke to me. She 
said she remembered the day ! was 
sentenced and she believed | was 
innocent. She told me that [| 
should fight them, that there is 
corruption everywhere and I 
should not waste any time. I 
couldn't believe it coming from 
her. But it helped me a greal deal. 
At last somebody believed me. 
There and then 1 decided | was 
going to fight the lawmen who had 
me locked up. 

tt was carly one morning in 
November 1991 when Scotland 
Yard came to visit me al Cookham 
Wood prison. | told them about 
what I had seen at my friend's 
house on The Line. 

I told them about the time, one 
December, when Stoke Newington 
potice raided her. Same of the 
drug squad officers told her about 
the raid and told ker to get out of 
the country for a while. She had 
only been gone a couple of hours 
when they raided. Everybody an 
The Line was laughing at the 
police and calling them names 
They gat so angry they started 
beating people. up. And of course 
somebody had to pay for it so 
some guys got stilched up. 

The Scotland Yard people 


















believed what I told them, mainly 
because most of the things 1 told 
them they already knew, | was 
asked if 1 would give cvidence 
against the officers. “You bet your 
life 1 will”, I ceplied. 

The following day my probation 
officer phoned me. ile told me 
that Scotland Yard had contacted 
him to say that they believed mc. 

Ida Oderinde was cleared by the 
Court of Appeal on | March 1993. 






Hackney 
Community 
Defence 

Association 


The above information was 
provided by HICDA. 


If you have been a victim of 
Hackney police phone HCDA 
on 071-249 0193. 


Two HICDA pamphicts are 
available for £1 plus 50 pence 


p&p each: 


« Fighting the lawmen; 
© A crime is a crime isa 
crime. 

Available from HCDA, The 
Colin Roach Centre, (0a 
Bradbury Street, London N16 
TIN. 
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Cops commended for-arres 


= 
=, 


of drug-crazed swordman 


| STOKE NEWINGTON potice officers have “Police officers attending were In no doubt the scene and were attacked by Benson before 
| been commended for their part in tackling a of the potential threat io lHe posed by Benson. he was arrested. 
martial arts teacher who went on the rampage The wespons were dan in any hands, Benson was sentenced to two-and-a-half 
after taking dangerous drugs. but it was clear that in Benson's they were ears In prison a¢ Snaresbrook Crown Court 
‘ianoera by wet Leed nt tone etal Pe {les prio of ihe first officers to f shapes hah fete és 
¥ r on anley was one of ihe He also recelved 18 months for possession of 
tte es Assistant Cormemlssioner Michal Taylor, ala sa _ 


pale iM 2 








ceremony in Exsex. 


arrive st the scene and was confronied by 
Benson brandishing a sword, throwing 


dangerous weapons, the sentences fo run 
concurrently. 
Other Stoke Newington officers who 


A police spokesperson sald: “Anthony “shootleg stars” ai him and his partner, and 
as Benson, a ect Mp hoey exponent of martial smashing the rear window of their pollze car. received commendations for their part In the 
Y arts, ran amok in Cecilia Road, Dalston, on Another four Sioke Newington deared = = arrest were Set Cilve Brett and Pcs Chrisiine 
ee eter pee armed with a swees, 6 set of edgree eg il ry pod t out seme wthates : iinet beh tty 
: —— ho _ flalis other miscellaneous « street, diy attention from a tte, John Drew, Tony Jenkinson, 
B Pc Laurence Hanley (ieh) receives his commendation weapons while under the influence of v passers-by. Seren sania olficerzsand members = lan tlowtest, Pas Thomas, Simon Crump, 
som DAC Michael Taylor. dangerous drugs. of the Territorial Support Group arrived on Michael Dougias and Peter Allen. 


Court rewards Pc injured by machete man 


i - companied an environmental health afficer to carry he then helped to shepherd bystanders to safety. 

A wiccniewanahe nee beaten! ppg ip inspect a house on Jone 10, 1991. His courage was rewarded om Tuesday at Bow 
when he acted as a human shield to protect a After there was no i (age gba council car- Street Magistrates’ Court hen be feces an award 
council worker from being attacked by a man penter forced open the door and the came from the coun's fund for police bravery. 

wielding a 20-inch machete = out brandishing the deadly weapon over his i The pchbia le sloop made . Lagi Slag = vo 

' i man & on : 

sie pe Aa ae Police in 1983 popuspare Po Agar shielded the corpemter from attack and was bodily harm and was made the subject of an order un- 
home beat bobby for London Fields for eight years, ac- severely wounded on the left knec. Despite his injury, der the Menta] Health Act. 


to 
police 
ruled 


A MAN’S confession about being one of a 
gang of pacdophiles who sexually assaulted 
14-year-old rent boy Jason Swilt was muled 
inadmissible at the Old Bailey last Friday. 
Edward Gough, 30, who admitted to detectives that 
: 7 Reyes iy (be fist in ibe 
on in 1985 when Jason 
was subj io an Bitack 
that defied belief, walked 
free [rom the court. 
Jason's body was found 
buried in a shallow grave 


in farmland, not far from 
Epping Forest. He had 








oT 





rs 
: been drugged, serious! 
a sexually assaulted and sat: 
hiya: But Gough's confession 
i a. 10 the seaual aitack was 
pt ruled inadmissible by the 
@ Jason Swift. 


judg 
the Police and Criminal Evidence Act. Gough, who was 
later diagnosed as “mentally impaired,” should have had 
an appropriate adu he was interviewed, 
even though his impainmment was not apparent, the judge 


Man cleared of 


assaulting 
rent boy Jason 


consi to seriously sexually as- 
sant and mdecendy assaul. 
Gough, now living with his preg- 
nant girlfriend in Plumsicad, 1- 

“That puis him in the borderline Gough” stated that he 
mentally retarded caicgory,” said did not require a solicitor,” but the 
the judge. law requires an iste adult to 

“Al the time of the crucial inter- be present if there was any suspi- 


burs Tomek lee ae 
ea in in 
i99l. 
view, the 10th in one day, itis likely cion of mental inability. 
that stress and fatigue could have 


The defendant, who spent more 
than 18 months in jail awaiting tial 
on the Jaton Swift indictment, was 
placed on probation for two years. 


Inadmissible 


wee Recon of ar pari 
wrence Vern ru 

eat “confertion” Se 
after nine da complex ar. 
gurment about | the defendant's men- 


tal state. 

One psychologist with 30 yan’ 
especie rated Gough's intelli- 
gence in the botiom five per cent of 
oe Paralson, wih ant of 76 or 


lowered his intelligence to the retar- 
ded range.” 

The 10th interview, 15 hour 
alter his arrest, was the first admis- 
bay of involvement in the Jaton 

aF 


HS 


De 


judge urged him to take advantage 
of the help that could be provided 
for hia illiteracy. 
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‘Long march through Whitehall’ toc 


Treasury tou 





Nome Affairs Editor 





OLICE duties from 
patrolling high- 
crime ing es 





cours ded seivatienting puab 
ury- va 
considered by ministers. 


“inescapable core of Govern- | 


ment” and contract out and pri- 
vatise all other activities. Trea- 


sury ministers have dubbed the | 


initiative their “long march 
through Whitehall”. 


service for 30 years. 
Whitehall sources say the 
Home Office is under 


which can be put out to tender. 
Ministers are already 


po airpo 
the list of Home Office activities 
to be market-tested over the 


next two years. by 
But the Treasury wants to go 
believed to 


further and is 


backing a paper put forward by }| 


the Adam Smith Institute, the 
rightwing free market think 
tank, which builds on the Home 


Secretary's decision last month |/ 


to give chief constables com- 


pice comes contro! ove over their budgets | 


or the first 

The measures eres yond go much 
further than a simple extension 
of the “civilianisation” under 
which many police clerical jobs 
have been turned over to out- 
side contract staff. 

Measures being considered 
include: 
© Hiring private security firms 


oy 2 to patrol high-crime housing 
tates. 
Bie a Adopting the American 





contract work- 


ers instead of expensively 
trained 


officers to beak 


po 
residents after burglaries and 
details. 


record 


© Contracting out certain traf- 
fic duties such as motorway 


surveillance and 


of heavy loads. 


the escorting 


a 


ed 


caterer 


ae 


i, 


Side Gener | 


— Putting cut to tender secu- 

rity at law courts. 

) Transferring the registration 

of licensed firearms to the pri- 

vate sector. 

Ci Contracting out training 
drivers and managing 

the vehicle fleet. 

O Transferring the registration 


a ine et 







procedure for aliens to private 
companies under lice 


stag ; 
ntracting ou com- 
munications and the computer- 


port the priva 


ontract outall butc 


police carve-up 


lice activities such as escort- 
heavy loads on the roads 
and sho certificates 
but is resisting much of the 
Adam Smith Institute agenda. 
The question of private secu- 
rity patrolling housing es- 
tates would ‘be 


be particulary ser- 
fringe | sitive as it might imply that the 






Hats off to Rendon. . . The last batch of candidates at the Metropolitan Police cadet course, which Is being ended after 39 years, celebrate at their review parade “PHOTOGRAPH: E HAMILTON-WEST 
of using 


lice had given up on hardcore 
net a estates such as Black- 
ys in Oxford or Mea- 

aawell in yNaWeastle upon Tyne. 
The use of contract workers 
after burglaries would also be 
widely seen as an a 
that there was no longer any 
serious possibility of arresting 















the thlef or recovering the 


rty. 
PrThe institute has argued that 
if the police are really there to 


Adah a response service it is 
a very expensive use of their 


ion | time. “It is all very well to have 


the 
bu 


lice come round after 
es, but there is a wide- 


GURDON EIT 


“=| Tie you WANT TO KNOW THE 
i TIHE.ASK A CIVILIAN. 


ore roles of government 






Aunrtinn. 





spread belief that the rate o: 
solving such crimes, smut est 
s 


expectet 
Beil OF these ps ropocas but tt 
muederan on func 


tions. Ministers Bnet thi 
rer functions to be : 


competition. ‘a 

Treasury ministers hope 
the Whitehall debate ove: 
police functions will bi 

Pitcnat porters : 
govermmen ¥. 

One said: “The result of thi 
long march across Whitehal 

not be a few high-profil 
flotations. It will be the contin 
ued transfer to the private sec 
tor of activities which do no 
resent part of the inescar 
able core of government. Sur 
port functions will be sub-con 
tracted. Non-core activities wil 
be privatised. 

“The conventional questia: 
was ‘what can we sell?’ Tha 
question must now be turne: 
on its head. Now we should as. 
ourselves 'what must we keep: 
What is the inescapable core a 
government? * 








Five policemen are injured after 
trying to stop fairground fight 


lan Katz 





Ae youths were arrested 
for public order offences 
and five policemen were in- 
jured after violence broke out 
at a north London fairground 
last night. 

A police spokeswoman said 
trouble flared after officers 
tried to stop a fight between two 
youths in Finsbury Park 
shortly after 8pm. More than 70 
teenagers turned on them and 
reinforcements were called. 

A number of parents said 


their children were injured in 
the “heavy-handed” police op- 
eration, and at least one 
planned to file a formal com- 
plaint after her daughter was 
among more than 40 teenagers 
rounded up by police. 

“They were roughed up and 
thrown into the back of vans,” 
law student Anita Hudson said. 

In another incident a police 
helicopter was called in after 
two Australian men scaled a 
gas tower near King’s Cross, 
north London, A spokeswoman 
said: “They'd had a few drinks 
and got rather abusive.” 
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MP queries lack 
of action against 
police after 

damages payouts 


David Paliister 





Ne disciplinary action was 
taken against 80 per cent of 
London police officers involved 
in incidents which led to out-of. 
court settlements or damages of 
more than £10,000 over the past 
five years. 

The information, disclosed 
yesterday by the Labour MP, 
Chris Mullin, is based on fig- 
ures given to him by the Metro- 
politan Police commissioncr, 
Paul Condon.- Of the 59 civil] 
actions against the police, no 
disciplinary action was taken in 
46. Officers had to answer 
charges before a discipline 
board in six cases, leading to 13 
being dismissed, two repri- 
manded and two advised on 
their behaviour. Charges 
against three others were not 
substantiated. In another six 
cases, officers were informally 
disciplined. Details of one case 
were unavailable as the file was 
destroyed. 

Overall, the Metropolitan 
Police pald £1865 million in 
out-of-court settlements and 
£758,000 in court awards over 
the past five years, largely aris- 
ing from civil actions alleging 
assault, false imprisonment and 
malicious prosecutions. 

Mr Mullin, MP for Sunder- 
land South, said the highest 
amount paid in 1990 was a 
£130,000 out-of-court settlement 
of a case involving negligence. 
The highest court-awarded 
damages in 1990 were £114,215 
for false imprisonment, mali- 
clous prosecution and interfer- 
ence with goods, and in 1999, 
£100,275 for false imprisonment 
and malicious prosecution. 

“I note 13 officers were dis- 
missed and that is good,” Mr 
Mullin sald. “But it is extra- 
ordinary that millions of 
pounds of public money can be 
Spent in damages or settle- 
ments to avoid a case coming to 
court with no consequences for 
most of those responsible.” 
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Change S 


>ommission’s key recommendations 


PPEALS: 

n independent authority to investigate alleged miscar- 
ages of justice; new powers for Court of Appeal 

‘RIAL BY JURY: 

bolition of a defendant’s right to insist on trial by jury fle | 7 vaste? ees ot at Ene: 
IGHT TO SiLENCE: | | pe EI es | 
ight to remain silent retained, but defence required to ue ‘ 1 ee ey 
isctose case, or risk adverse comment by prosecution 
ONFESSIONS:;: 

neorroborated confessions will still be admissable, but 
tics 10 be tightened 

ORENSIC EVIDENCE: 

wional DNA bank of genetic profiles of criminals, and 
+w forensic science supervisory body 

TFANDARDS: 

tlpes urged to penalise poor lawyers; independent super- 
shin of police rejected : 
LEA BARGAINING: 

imited introduction, reduced sentences for guilty pleas 


Be ee a Re om 9 Sk arate, 
1 ee foe 
i i | re 





ADAM SAGE and TERRY KIRBY 


ommends only @ supervisory council 
for forensic science. 

Michael Howard, the Home Secre- 
lary, said (he proposal ta end the right 
to choose trial by jury was “very 
controversial”, adding: “What ] want 
to see is a system that will minimise 
miscarriages of justice. It ie w miscar- 
riage of justice (feo innocent person 
is convicted but also a miscarriage of 
justice fa guilty person is sequitted.” 

Any meatures the Home Office 
want to implement swiftly could be 
included in the ctiminal justice Bill 
planned for the autumn. 

‘The police service, relieved that the 
commission did not advocate a system 
of independent eupervision of investi. 
gations, last night welcomed much of 
the report aru ssid the new body to 
investigate miscartisges would im- 
prove public naar SOE | Bar 


JGER over proposals to abolish de- 
tfanets’ right ia trial hy # jury yes- 
dav overshadowed other recom: 
‘tilatians from the Royal Commis- 
non Criminal Justice designed ta 
vent hare wronefal convictions. 
Lawyer welcomed the commis- 
n's widely anticipated calf for a 
w bendy to investigate sileged mis- 
‘tiages af justice but reacted with 
may to measures which they said 
te meivated by the deste more to 
‘enaney than protect the interests 
dedeselarues, 
the commission was established in 
itch Tl by Kenneth Aaker, then 
tne Secretary, after the release uf 
* Riemingham Six; other miscar: 
ees trave melded! te: the foportinice 
tts work 
Phe 342 reeomencrdations address 
tually every aspect of the system 
1, sccurclinig 
Javed Ketnci: 
i, lie conn 
ssiem =o clair 
0, will “very 
nificanily re+ 


.s 
seeshicsfamework 





Rearsectansan preeeFile cssescarscsssreene G 
Reformers applaud ou. vor & 
Loss of jury right attacked ee FM, 


Leading article ....-sssendijes 19"! 





-c the chanecs 


juries tettinm- Chris Mullis .. 


View fram City Road wou 24 










vaisinrained At tong last an indepen- 
dent forensic science service is to be 


of it. Bue did the Commission tcall 
work out why the miscarriages liad os 


aCr 
licigns ee available to defendania. curred? in these cases the Gault Lin 
only ite supervise police’ Eam glad to sce the reference tothe started in the investigation of the cv 
ase the chances af miscarriages of | investigations. The comroiesion had need for the jury pancf to reflect the = and in the dischrsure stage when th 
lice being evetified.” The proposal | failed ts meet its “central objective” ethnic content of the cammunity, but = prosecution tell the defence what thr 


anew mvestipative Innly is con. 
Uewith a call for the Coact af Ap- 
Hotn be “more prepared” to quash 
y verdigis. “We wnuhl like to see 


of preventing more wrongful convic- 
thins. Rosemary Thomson, deputy 
chairman of the Magistrates’ Associa- 
tion, said: “Tl seems wrong to take 





utes. : 
"Now all chat ef anny, aa will, 





Edo not think a judge should have the 

er recommended by the report to 
nterfcre with random eelection and 
cause the jury to have particular eth- 


ve by way of documents and mater | 
al. The Bar suggested that the Grow i 
Prosecution Service should superti: 
police investigation; this has not beer 


Court ol Appeal irke a less restric- | away the right to efect trial in the | if the recommen ‘are accepted, nic mem ae taken up. a 
 atlitude chai it hat in the past,” rp Court.” Jase your right to ‘trtal for serious The repert criticises the standards Aa to disclosure, the Commissin 
said, Michacl Mansfield, tbe barrister | offences such as fraud, seri- of same barristers and [ face the fact seem 1o be taying that instead of fl 
Uhe commission proposes retains | who represented five of the Birming- | ous sstaults, affray,:violence. to chil- fs that the Commission has seen some — disclosure by the prosecution, tt m+ 

the right ta silence but said defen- | ham Six and Judith Ward, said the | dren, iodecent assault ‘and ¢ ying VIEWPOINT _: ai advocacy aod that is lets than = make some initial disclosure, am 
sts should he forced to disclose | recommendations “failed to address | drugs. If the magistrates, $0 eisirme ustice. Judges sre encouraged by the — then wail to sce what the defence bas 

ir case before tral. ihe underlying problems of the last 10 | they will try the case, By John Rowe ac, " report to take action against these bar- is before making its second round «i 
Nher recommendations include a | to $$ years”. Als Ward described ihe There is nothing ng wei with trial of the Bur ‘Council ' , Tee That is good. For many years disclosure. But what if the defence th 
1A data base, a formalised system | report asa “missed chance”, by magistrates; The point is that seri- now, there has been a complaints pre- not know of a particular case availabl 
pica hatgaining and sicicter eanc- Chris Mullin, the Labour MP for } cusaccusations should have jury tial. Certainly the” ieport docs make a = cedure against bartisters and a com- —to it which is to be found only in th 
Hv against poor performances by | Sunderland South who campaigned The recommendation [‘have men- —_ recommendation to deal with miscar- plains cannot be dismissed unless the cution documents? 
fessionals. for the release of the Birmingham Six, | toned is in the Royal Commission on rege The review body is prepared to % members on the Committec agree. This has happened is rt feast as 
Inwever, there was profound con» | attacked the failure to outlaw un- | Criminal Justice }which was estab- of miscarri Justice delayed ia justice denied, — well-kanwn miscarriage cave recenth, 
nover the call to limit he Crown | corroborated confessions which, he | lished in a time when there wes par: The Court of A will have wi said Magne Carta; and the Commis- The defence did not know of fact 
wrt exses heard by jurics. said, lay “at the root of many big mis- | ticular concern ebout miscarriages of — powers 1a deal with verdicts which are sion propose steps to define the issucs showing the defendant could not bay 
teformers were also disappointed | carriages af justice”. justice. What this recommendation, unsatisfactory; and io allow fresh evi: in a case before st reaches trial and in = done it; they were to be found in pres 
t the commission backed away One of the few bodies to give the re- | abolishing jury-trial, has tofdo with —* dence, and those points deal with mis- ensure that there is good preparation — ecution documents which were no 
ma radical approach to three issucs | port an un welcome was the | miscarriages o jes ustice, [donotknow. carriages abies they, have happenctt. on the side of both the prosecution —_ disclosed. ie 
the cote of recent miscarrizges. It | Serious Fraud Office, whose requesus | I can only think the reason ia to save There art’ powers for trial and the defence. This will Iead to a The Royal Commission has worker 
ids praposals for corrahoration af | fora wider scope to take oa morecases | money. Cost ia all very well, but when. judges to ire a Se when the case thorier time before the case comeson = hard. Bui a great deal more work is tc 
fession evidence, rejects indepen- | and new measures to speed up fraud | it impairs the public interest and jus- ta prance sand the suspect's for trial andashorter time of hearing. quired by the legal profession, harris 
itaupervisinn af the police and rec: | trials were supported. tice, it t ahould not be ‘thes stan dae. right of silence in 1 the police station is «So, less delay of justice, and no denial = ters and solicitors to get it right. 
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Defence 
‘should 
have to 
reveal 
its case’ 


Defendants could 
be made to ‘help’ 
the prosecution, 











writes Adam Sage 


DEFENDANTS will be under in- 
Tense presiure to reveal their case 
in the run-up te their trial if ihe 
commission's recommendations 
are supported by the Government. 

‘The commission outlines de- 
ianler! plans aimed at abolishing 
the «y-called “ambush defence” 
wherehy suspects only disclose 
thew cases at the last moment. 

Vailure to provide an carly indi: 
cation of the arguments likely to 
he used by a defendant should be 
brought in the attention of the 
jury, the cummassion says, 

This proposal will be warmly 
ivelenmert hy the pulice and some 
harristers whe believe the “am 
bask defenec” is used ip secure ac- 
quitials of many guilty people. 

The commission's report says: 
“If all the parties had in advance 
an indication of what the defence 
would be, this would not only en- 
courage earlier and better prepara- 
tian of cases but might well result 
in the prosecution being drapped 
in the light of the defence disclo- 
sure. an catlier resolution through 
a plea of guilty or the fixing of an 
catlicr trial date.” 

However, inclusion of this rece 
omecadation split the commis: 
sien, wilh one of iia members, 
Professor Michael Zander, includ: 
ing a note of dissent. He said: 
“The fundamental issue at stake 
is that the burden of proof lies 
throughout nn the prosecution, 

"Defence disclosure is designed 
in be helpful to the prosecution 
and, more generally, to the tys- 
tern,” Professor Zander says. “Hut 
it is not the job of the defendant to 
be helpful cither to the prosecu- 
lion of to the system.” 

‘The commission rejects calls 
for abolition of the right to re- 
main silent. Jurors should not be 
told ifa defendant refuses to an- 
smer police questions, it says. 

‘There are sleo meaturet de- 
signed ia balance the requirement 
for defenclants to disciose their 
case, For instance, proseculion 
lavyers should be forced to dis- 
elete all material relevant to the 
cate, whether or net ley intend 
to cely on it. 

Lerislation is needed to lay 
duwn detailed guidelines on clis- 
clasure, the commision says, 
peiming out that some material 
havin be withheld in the interests 
af national, or secasionally com- 
merctal, security. 

‘There is a tadical proposal for 
judges to he piven the power fo or- 
aler that up to three members of 
the jury are from ethnic minor- 
ites in cases with a racial dimen- 
sion. Ju exceptional cases, defence 
lawyers shoutd be able ta request 
that the three jurors are from the 
sarne cthnic background as the de- 
fendant, the commission says. 

IF legal reformers will be 
pleased by this proposal, they will 
be angered! hy other recommenda- 
tions, For instance, the commis- 
sion save cifes on hearsay cvs 
dence should be relaxed. 

The cominissinn says that in 
some cates the Crown Prosecu- 
linn Service should liven ta vic- 
ims’ opininns hefore deciding 
whether to hring a case 10 court. 





A NATIONAL data bank of DNA 
profiles from all penple arrested for 
serinis offences should be established 
to assist in the investigation of crime, 
the Royal Commission recommends. 
Half the data bank would consist of 
identifiatle prints taken from those 
who ate convicted, in the same way 
that fingerprints are currently re- 
tained, for future matching against 
smnples fem the scenes of crimes. 
"Lhe secon half would be an anot: 
yrs statitrical hase comprising all 
nintiles, incleding those from peapte 









Viscount Runciman of Doxford, chalrman of the Royal Commission on Criminal Justice, laking 
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Members divided on question 


of unsupported confessions 
Defence lawyers hoped for changes in the 


THE ISSUE of whether confessions 
to palice should only be admitted as 
evidence if corroborated by other evi- 
dence is sidestepped hy the commis- 
sion because ils members arc split. 

Many miscarriages of justice = in- 
cluding the Guildford Four case and 
also more recent scandals such as the 
West Midlands Serious Crime Squad 
allzir — involved convictions based 
only on confessions of ruspects. The 
failure of the commission to agree will 
dicsppnint many reformers. 

It says that safeguards in the Police 
andl Criminal Evidence Act [PACE] 
= intruduced in 1986 following the 
eatlicr miscarrioge of the 1977 Maz- 
well Confail case — are “comprehen- 
sive and, while not foolproof, are sub- 
stantially sound”, PACE provides for 
both contemporaneous note-taking 
and tape recording of interviews. 

Although there were allegations of 
ahuse of PACE during its eal} years, 
the sytiem has been tightened by in- 


who are acquitted, to help scientists 
make estimates of the [requency of 
profiles in the population at large. | * 

The commission says it is “proper 
and desirable" for police to take non 
intimate samples, such as haie of 1s- 
liva, from all those arrested for serious 
offences, whether or not it is relevant 
in the offence. The data bank should 
he poverned by clear safeguards and 
averseen by an independent body. 








admissibility of evidence. Terry)Kirby reports 

r le 
ternal enforcement and Court of Ap- | sion limiting judges" (o stop & 
peal judgments, However, many de- | weak ton, should make it 
fence lawyers still think corrupt po- | “less piscarriages will oc- 
lice officers can cjreumvent the rules | cur. fo ways the commission, 


by intimidation o¢ deals outside the 
ped sav The horas 
urges that ¥ deoseeanns of inter- 
views should bedintroduced, but 
makes no recommendation that con- 


fessiona should only be admissible if 
video or audio taped) “To do so, 


the judge should warn jurors strongly 
about convictions on confession evi- 
dence alone," 

Three members argued that a con- 
fession should not be the sole basis for 
a conviction? The’ majority vicw was 
ihat whete.n GAiesgion was “credi- 








would mean that some tellable confes- | ble” and pasted the tests in PACE, it 
sions might be lost.” | should be allowed. Where it was not 

The commission recommends that | credible; the case. should be dropped 
custody suites = the ares outside in- } by the CPS 6r rejected by the judge. 
terview rooms —- should be continu- The “commission also = recom- 
ously recorded: 1 i mended ‘that.Ja some circumstances, 
_ The commission’ tays PACE, to- | police cduldrquéstion suspects after 
gether with its recommendation of | they have bees charged: some lawyers 
the reversal of a Court pf Appeal deci- fear ils could be abused. | 

tT. Fy Sie ey 
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Signature ‘followed threats: 
ROBERT: BROWN, 36, fas eccved | saw Misa We abortly before her 
17 years for the murdetfof!Ansie | desth; ant of cating biscuits 
, who {was hindgenone to |. with herdldng ne erp si 

ath in Manchester council | pocts showing rait a 
home, toriter Heather Mioe et ‘ meat, bes rh sino supposed to 

Although he malntained hisinno- | have taken were sill in her house 
cence at his trial, he way convicted Thoad. who have investigated the 
largely as a result of hle‘own codfes- | case forthe ton documentery, 
sion to police, But Brown maintains | Scorrish? Reporters, | have also un- 
he only signed. # Sonfession -aficr | carthed néw-eridence from woman 
long hours of police'Unterragation, | who now/seys she ‘was mistaken 
threats and assaultitahy iy when he sald 8 pwn had turned w 

Lawyers and justice. cacpaigners.| at het Mat Tals oe hours wit 
say the cotifession is fullof incon- | blood oayhicctjothing: His lawyers 
sistenclea'— it{did'not match ac- | now -hope ¢*the case: re- 
counts given by,two witnesses who | open 


oe. Pe a 
The Ui were welcomed Jast night 
by the polide Lape which 
ab “sb ‘péoben sieddation. 
report also proposes ‘or 
ice to take samples with consent 
m those arrested for teas serious of- 
fences. But where a suspect refuses to- 
timate of on-Intimate samples, a jury 
should be allowed to draw an Inier- 
ence, #3 is the case jn serious offences. 
"The commission has rejected a call 





from “suspects. “The proposals, 
logether with + endation thal 
the reais fits, "reasonable force” 
to remove from ithe mouths 
of aus are ‘likely to cause 


ueations at the launch 
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of its report in London yesterday 
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Merger plan would 
mean SFO gained 
in strength and size 


THE Serious Froud Ollice will be 
much enlarged and strengthened if 
the Government accepla the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion, 

A week after the SFO caine under 
fire in the commons far its handling 
of the Asil Nadir case, the commis- 
sing said the Government should 
mount an urgent study of merging it 
with the Fraud Unvestigetion Group 
of the Crown Proseculion Service. 

The effect would he to extend the 
SFO's much-feared power to override 
suspects’ right 10 silence to a much 
larger number of cases. 

The commission said there was “no 
justification in principle for the 
present division of responsibilities 
and powers. The same body should 
investigate all cases of serious and 
complex fraud and the same powers 
should be available to the investiga- 
tora”. 

The commission's (7 recummenda- 
liens on serious fraud included strong 
backing for the continuation of the 
SFO's special power as well as 
detailed proposals for how carly uts- 
closure of the defence case and plea 
Pargaining would operate in fraud tri- 
i 


The commission accepted the 
SFO's suggestion that the cours 
should be allowed to bring City 
regulators into the ples bargaining 
process. In reture for guilty pleas, de- 
fendants would agree to accept 
“severe regulatory, penallies” instead 
of jail sentences. These could include 
fines and disqualification from office. 





concern among civil fibertarians. 

Plans to improve acecss to forcusic 
science for the defence fail shor: of 
what many lawyers would like. 
Rather than » wholly independently 
appointed and maintained service, 
the commission aays that the existing 
Forensic Science Service and the Alet- 
sopolitan Police laboratory should 







continue with thelr policy of allawing 
access ta defer fe a ’ 
1d ae 





_Rrenough, 


Peter Rodgers studies 
the proposals to 
join the wwo fraud 











investigation bodies 

The cutumission watd i was ter 
austy concerned that the penvers 3° 
resurees: for investigation scties 
and complex inmud were “net are 
able in all thase charged with tl 
task”, particularly when the uml 
of olfences and amounts javists 
were Increasing. 

‘The FIG currently iaudics 1 
cases with a total af minee thar £4 § 
at risk, compared with the $7 caus 
volving £6.25n being investigatcal | 
the SP}. 

fe is believed that a merger wee 
lead ta many of the smalicr Fitz cae 
being devolved tn regional officer 
the CPS, with the SFU tsktng | 
more serivas anil complex jabs 

‘The FIG cannet ase Section ? 
the Criminal Justice Act 1987, whi 
allows the SEK ta force deferstanls 
give interviews and produce de 
menis even after they have bec 
charged, on pain of imprisonenen 

The commission said it neve 
mended an urgent study rather th 
immediate merger Vecause af alll 
ences in working methmls. Tlic s4 
mounts (cam investigatians whilr t 
FIG mainly advises on investig wi 
by the police 

jew fram Cily Raad, page 24 


rensic Science Advisary Council 
aversee standards ail provisina, 
cluding a cude of cnlucs and dutir 
disclosire = two areas where til 
by scientists which have teen ik 
fied in a nuntlicr of mescartiapes 


| justice, including the Maguire Fan 


and the Stefan Kiske case, The 
fenee should atsa be given an cud 
able right afaccess io matertal hel 
the prosecution, Refounicns 
question wheter Whee tacts 


— HF 
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Retormers appiaud proposal for body to review Cases 


A NEW body to investigate possible 
miscarriages of justice — ending the 
Home Secretary's role in ruling 
whether cases should be referred back 
10 the Court of Appeal — is the Royal 
Commission's most important recom- 
mendation. 


New authority would examine possible miscarriages of justice. Terry Kirby and Heather Mills report 
SR Ses 


and Maguire cases were earlier re- 
jected by the Home Secttiary on the 
recommendation of C3's civil iz- 


lt was welcomed fast might by legal 
reformers. Although some said it did 
not go far enough, the Bar Council 
and police service, which emphasised 
that it would help to improve public 
confidence. Reformers also applauded 
the commussion’s recommendations 
regarding the role of the Court of Ap- 
peal — which some see as a rebuke to 


len blic campaigns and 
Mat ono the Home Office frtien bead: 


7 


term, 

George Stzple, director of the SFO, 
in a turf war, by coming down in &- 
vour of an urgent study of a merger 
of the SFO with the Fraud Investiga- 
tion Group of the Crown Prosecution 
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pleased yesterdsy. Bot what must 
worry him is whether the Govern- 
ment will also be so supportive, 
given all the commotion in Parlis- 
ment and press over Asif Nadir. 





The commission suspects only a 
small proportion of Fraud cases 
would be suitable for regulatory pen- 
alties. But even if that is true the im- 


the regulaiory penal 
“sufficiently severe that it could not 
be alleged that so-calfed white collar 
crime was being more lenienuly han- 
died than other offences”. 

That must mean fines and disquali- 
fications that really hurt, nor the 


Criminal Jusnece. As of in plan | Service. f the Government agrees, it | 
for formal plea bargaining, the com- | is hard to imagines down 
mission ped tory penal- | for Michael Mates than backing a big 
nea could be introduced to the cours. | expansion of Mr Staple’sempire. *} 
The bargain could be struck in a Mr Stzple was woderstandably 


vants. 

Subsequent referrals have led to the 
court quashing convictions in the 
Tottenham Three and the Steian 
Kiszko case as well as appeals con- 
nected with the West Midlands Sen- 
ous Crime Squad. Recently, the Home 
Office has been criticised for refusing 
to refer back the Carl Bridgewater 
mourder case. En all coses, lawyers have 
complained about difficulties im per- 
suading C3 of the validity of new evi- 
dence and have argued that officials 
are reluctant to allow the court to de- 
cide issucs. 


The proposed new body — the 
Criminal Cases Review Authority — 
was the most fundamental recom- 
mendation the commission could 
have made, although some might ar- 
gue that it did oot need 3 two-year io- 
quiry tw reach the coaclusion that it 


was “neither nor desirable” 
for the Home Secretary 20 contunue in 
the rale. ve 


TREVOR Henry is serving 3 
10-year sentence for conspiracy 
to commit grievous i 
harm on a former girlfrien 
who was seriously injured 
when two unidentified meno 
threw acid in her face, crite 
Feather Mulls. 

Heary, 36, maintained his in- 
nocence; there was oo evi- 
dence against him and police 
could only suggest in court that 
he had the motive and means 
to Launch the attack 

Lawyers sap the case was to 
thin that the judge at bis 1992 
trial should never have allowed 
it to go before the jury. But his 
defence teara at the time did 
hot apply to have the case with- 
drawn, oor effectively chal- 
lenge prosecution claims of 
motive and means. 

The jury #23 oot told of his 
previous ebaracter. Nei- 
ther was it told that following a 
previous attack on the victim, 
she had called Henry and it 
was ke who took her to hospital 
and he who persuaded her to 
report the incident to police. 


Successive Conservative Home Sec: | judge and jury, be is only likely to en- 
retartes, including Douglas Hurd and | tertain cases only where fresh evt- 
Kenneth Clarke, have recognised the 
weaknesses of (3 and accepted the 
need for change. Largely because the 
Home Secretary doea not want to be 
seen to be usurping the function of a 








* 
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Clesland: anomalies in 


Gaps in the defence 





The solicitors’ firm then 
handling the case, Toppin and 


Co of New Cross, south-cast 
Lendon, allocated a legal exec- 
ative, not a solicitor, to it The 
firm was criticised two weeks 
ago by the Court of Appeal for 
its part in the wrongful convic- 
tion of another of its clients, 
Ivan Fergus, and has since 
been suspended by the Law So- 
ciety over a third issue, 





dence bas come to light. There is no 
provision to look at cases where there 
may be a “lurking doubt”, despite the 
fact that convicted people lack the re- 


_ Sources ta unearth new material. 


The comcmussion says che new au- 
thority, comprising both tay members 
and lawyers appointed bv the Lord 
Chancellor, would coouder submis- 
sions, supervise uivestigations aod re- 
fer cases to the court. Crucially, the 


report says, it should Save “opera: 


Inconsistencies not investigated 


LAWYERS and paliticians who 
have studied the case af Paul 
Cleeland, one of Britain's longest- 
serving prisoners, have few doubts 
body to investigate the ibility c 
a of saitica: he would 
not still be in fail, crises Heather Mills. 
He wes jailed 21 years ago for the 
murder of Terry Clarke, a 

ériend and Susicess partner. There 
were e3 and inconsistencies 
in the case: the killing was wit- 
neased by Mire Clarke who gare a de- 
acription which bere noo resem- 
blance.to Cleeland; three experts 
have said that tbe ancient weapon 


Critics fear proposal would erode 


i i, ie T 


De fence’ ia 


supposed to hare been used could 
not have caused the injuries; bis 
prison records were altered in 2 way 


“expert” who gave forensic evi- 
dence against Cleeland tad no for- 
mal qualifications; and a police in- 
quiry into the case remains secret. 
Because the Home Office division 
which examines miscarriages of jus- 
tice, C3, can only lock at “new™ evi- 
dence, na one has coasidered its in- 
consistencies. Cleefand, now 50, 
who has always protested his inno- 
cence, bas resorted to i 
magisirates’ court and judicial re- 
view hearings to highligh: his case. 
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which affected his 1977 appeal; the 
i 


ers 


ional independence” and be “pro- 
acuve” when investigating alleged 
miscarnages. “Et will need no further 
justification than 2 conclusion on the 
part of 1t3 members that there ts, or 
may be something on investigation, 
‘p justify referring it to the Court of 
Appeal.” ; 

When applicatiwns are rejected, the 
report says, defendants should be 
given 3 full explanation, rather than, 
a3 is often currently the case, a rela- 
sh short nate, = 

€ retain 4 central con- 
cern oflaes — what the police 
will still be charged with conducting 
the new investigauion of the case, de- 
spite suspicions that officers are un- 
likely 10 want to expose weaknesses in 
ther own prosecuuices. 

At a press conference yesterday, 
Lord Runciman emphasised that 1 
had been investigations by outside 
forces which had resulted in many re- 
cent miscarriages being o 
He also said that, despite the reten- 
ton of the police report by the new 
suthotity, a situation which concerns 
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OE Ln apenas t for i oT i. ADAM SAGE, Legal Affairs Reporter | + ie 
defendants to choose whether they are a | ' 
thed by a jury or by magistrates will En its report, the commission says [ before juries, while unemployed de- 
prompt the most profound and an- | chat most defendants who opt for a | feodents with criminal records will be 
guished debate. jury trial do so because they betiewe | denied this right. 

Defence lawyers believe that sucha | they have a better chance of being ac- Legal reformers, such the group 
step would erode fundamental sale- | quitted. Many + think that | justice, are cermin to mount a vigor- 


They say the recommendation stems 
from a desire to sare money rather 
than improve the legal process. 

The same criticism will be Jevelled, 
although with fess vehemence, at the 
commission's call for a formal system 
of sentence discounts, attacked by 
tome observers 2a a form of plea bar- 

ining. Yesterday, however, Lord 


ciman emphasised that he had | | 


oot been motivated by the need to cut 
costs, Both proposals were aimed at 
raionalising a system that contzined 
long-standing anomalies. 

‘The commission says that about a 
third of the 100,000 cases heard ia 
TOWN COU every year would be 

to mzgistrates’ courts wn- 
der its proposals, enabling judges and 
juries to concentrate on the most sery- 
ous offences. 

At present, only a few minor cases 
are automatically heard by magis- 
trates, with most defendants able two 
choose where they stand tral. The 
gravest offences, such as murder, are 
always ined before a jury at the crown 
court. 


tice”. 
Yet, the commission goes on: 








ous campaign against this proposal. 
Equally, they will atrack the recom- 
mendation that defendants should be 
encouraged to plead guilty, with 
lower sentences given the earlier that 


be trusted to my cases Barly.” they admit to their crime. 

d ioe Shes js been 
vara would ty Tt can rapidly lead toa prompet by 
to agree whether * critictsm 1 
the case should System which oc there already ex- 
gee Agee penalises those who opt = #8, 4 shadowy 
glee ed fol td eg te 
The commission defendants usu- 
recommends thar if agreement could | ally receiving a 25 cent discount 
Bett be = reaches: the final say would lie | on et cee i at Bice guilty. 
wi bench. owever, there 1s little incentive 

The report goes on to lay down | for to make such an admiz- 
ome the cTiteria to be ee by sin 2 sion agree ae a trial is acd 
istrates when assessing whether they | to start, by time lawyers have 
should hear a case. These include the | wasted vest amounts of time and 


gravity of the offence, the complezity 
of the trial and, most controversially, 
the “likely effect on the defendant”. 
This last recommendation is certain 
tO attract criticism from those who 
say that middle-class suspects with oo 
previous convictions will be able to go 


money preparing the case. Those 


by jur 


“cracked trials” represent 26 per cent | 


of crown court cases, sccording to the 


 eomimission. 


In its report it calls for a statutory 
and open system of discounts to per- 
suade defendants to admit their guilt 


| 


reformers, the emphasis would be on 
the new body to discluse everything 
rtlevant to the defendants. 

Justice, the Iegal retorm organisa- 
tion, yesterday repeated its demands 
ihat an interim tribunal! should be set 
up immediately to investigate the 
aust WOITyYINg cases. 

In 2 series of resora menuations, the 
commussion urges the Court of Ap- 
peal ta be “more prepared” to quash 
convictions when there is no fresh ev 
idence, but where the judges beheve 
the jury's verdict may be unsafe — the 
so-called “lurking doubr” cases. 

It also says the court should be pre- 
pared 10 accept fresh evidence more 
readily and et errors by trial 
lawyert a1 groun 

in a note of dissent, Professor Mi- 
chacl Zander, who is supported by 
Yve Newbold, another commissioners, 
contests the conclusion that convic- 
tions can be upheld despite serious 


convicted person. Professor Zander 
writes: “The moral foundation of the 
criminal justice requires that if the 
prosecution has employed foul 
means, the defendant must go free.” 





fundamental safeguards lying at heart of judicial’system © 
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8 if, indeed, ‘they :arc guilty —1s 
yearly a3 powsible.<The: commission 
ralso wens defendants to be able to ask 
the tial judge what sort of sentence 
ithey would be likely to receive for an 
‘admission of guile. 
\ Ic is one of a series of proposals de- 
signed to improve asysiem which has 
been described by many lawyers as 
costly, cumbersome and inefficient. 

These also include: 

@A recommendation foe pre-trial 
committal hearings to be abolished 
unless defendants claim that there is 
00 cise (oO answer; 

Bi Timetimics withia which lawyers 
must discuss and prepare the case; 
WA requirement fer judges to curb 
prolix barristers and prevent trials 
from running on too long. 

Yesterday, Lord Runciman was ad- 
amanet that his proposals for sentence 
discounts would not lead to Amen- 
can-tyle plea bargaining where sus- 
pects ate encouraged to admit their 
guilt ia behind-closed-doors meetings 
with their attorneys. 

But Justice said that the innocent 
would nevertheless come under pres- 
sure to plead guilty as a resule of the 
commission’s plans. The proposal 
would “subdy undermine the pre- 
sumption of innocence in the cnmi- 
nal justice system™, Justice said. 

Ie added: “It can rapidly lead ta a 
system which becomes accustomed ta 
looking for gutit and penalises those 


| who opt for yury trial.” 


| aid cuts 


LORD MACKAY of Clashfern, | 


| the Lord Chancellor, is implicitly 


rebuked -by the Royal Commis- | 
sion over his recent moves to cut | 


;) the spi g cost of -{ 
«| Writes Adam Sage. iit ate 
‘| Measures to replace. ‘houtly 


7] itaieeeaca wid 
‘stan. are hi ed 
| -matter of concern. : tghed 


repo 
oes'the’arguments'of the Law So- 
| ciety that lawyers could be tinder | 


| Pressure to cut corners. There was 


| | arisk that standard fees “nay ‘bea. 
disincentive to oe to do the . 
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Mere ance || 


ut pee Novemberin | 


ani attempt to curb a legal-aid bud- 


get thet was set to double td more: | 


i Deret £2bn by'the i¢ thid-Nineties: > 
pra likely | to ‘Point o out. 
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Tighter control 
on Srainine urged 


A WIDE-RANGING package of | 
measures aimed at improving 
the standards of police officers, 
lawyers and judges was proposed 
by the commission. 

It urges tighter supervision of 
the police during investigations, 
but has rejected calls for 
‘hanced role for the Crown 


lccution Selvios or a sjucaavotin- Giniseed ih 
a tra nisaal. Tako ) + Tat 


magistrates.” FAT ig et} 

“conducted on its be |} 
{half demonstrates thet: it greater | 
pruberyigicel of ‘detectives con- 


ivestigatin 





Terry Kirby and 
Adam Sage report on 
proposals aimed at 


at seus 






uching™lignvestigations”> ts b The 











recommietids improved training _ 

in supervision ‘atall ley with | 

particular ¢ paseo ~ 
conimon! 


i tion's OF CID ¢ officers 2 na io the A a 





j management and supervision of | 
specialist squads, ‘saying -it-was 
“seriously — concerned” at the 
faults revealed in the West Mid- 
lands Serious Crime pee 


“Alaions foe improv ig th 


C #-95 
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Police 
pay out 
£87,500 
damages 


A FORMER Stoke 
Newington drugs 
squad officer 1S One 
of six policemen 
who cost the Metro- 
olitan Police 
£87,500 in damages 
after three men 
claimed they had 
been assaulted dur- 
ing the ee Wap- 
ing print dispute. 
Pee Terence Chitty, 


is being investiga- 
ea by Senend Yard's 


li 
ner. Paul. Condon. 
@ A picket) of, 


Newington police “sta: 
tion by the Hackney: 
Association © will be 
held on Monday be- 
tween 9.30am © and 
l tam. 

The HCDA, based 
at the Colin Roach 
Centre, in Bradbury 
Street, Dalston, are call- 
ing for the publication 
of the results of Opera- 
tion Jackpot and 8 judi- 
cial «inquiry into 
policing in Hackney. 

They will also meet 
group Liberty, who 
will be publicising 
their response to the 
Royal Commission on 
Criminal Justice’s re- 

rt on refornn of the 
criminal justice sys- 
tem, which was pub- 
lished on Tuesday. 
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Turks demand move 


Drug addict bailed to 
continue break-ins 


TOUGHER sentences have been demanded by 
Hackney’s police watchdog group after they were 
told how a 17-year-old crack addict carried out a 
mini-crimewave on his own after repeatedly 
being freed on bail by magistrates. 


Members of the bor- 
ough's Police Community 
Consultative Gro sat 
and listened in disbelief as 
Stoke Newington's se 
cop, Chief Supt Niall Mul- 
vihil], described in detail 
how time and again the 
youth was srrestad for bur- 
‘gilary — only to be freed to 
go cut commit more 
crimes, even breaking into 


tives he knew his client _. 


had committed numerous 
outstanding burglaries, but 
had advised him not to ad- 
mit to any snd to consider 
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having them dealt with by q 


a t-prison visit if he 
was jailed. . 


When he appeared be- 


fore magistrates, he was re- 


leased an bail to ~a = 







the same houses he had 


burgled before! 


He had already 
before m 
ntimes 





wbation hostel, despite. - 
* police objections. 
Chief Supt Mulvihill 
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alter racist’ attac 





A TURKISH family on the 
Kingsmead Estate are claiming 
they are the victims of racist 
violence after a gang attacked 
them in their home last week. 

Anti-racist campaigners have 
compared the incident to Nazi at- 
tacks on Turkish families in Berlin 
and Solingen in Germany. 

The family told police a gang of 
20 white males aged between 16 
and 20 forced their way into their 
home and attacked them at 9.15pm 
on Tuesday last week. 

The mother, Guzide Binboga, 
had stitches. Her husband, Ali, 14- 
year-old son Cihen and daughters, 


HACEAIEM 


Eyalem, 16, and Meml, 18, re- 
ceived treatment for bruising at 
Homerton Hospital. 

The family claim it was a racist 
attack and are demanding to be re- 
housed because they are too fright- 
ened to retum home. 


Hackney Council immediately 


- put the Binboga family in tempor- 


ary bed-and-breakfast accommeoda- 
tion. 

Officers from Hackney police sta- 
tion in Lower Clapton Road invest- 
igated the attack and are not 
treating the incident as racially mo- 
tivated, 

Police say about 10 youths, 


GAZETTE 


black and white, aged between 12 
and 14, were responsible for the as- 
sault. No arrests have yet been 


The Union of Turkish Workers, 


based in Balls Pond Road, Dalston, | 


condemned the attack. 


Ayse Hasan, from the UTW, 
said: “This racist assault on a fami- 


ly in their home is frighteningly si- | 
milar to the attacks taking place | 


daily in Germany.’ 

aye aioe anti-racists to su 

rt ¥ in protesting at the 
Brace and to fight to'sasues these 
racist thugs do not go free to terror- | 
ise others.” : 
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ROYAL CRIME 


COMMISSION 
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THIS weeks repart hy 
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jolie: dteed the #eidiah 
trove diteaery oF Spastic is 
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hee praneaple. “tht 
Whew theen comvied a 
mule podlty persan, 
Ln | innineents 
tuestaled doa pout hecliinet 
ware” 

Ble ttedeceaths Darge 
chekiohaer def seertece ride 
reonbaely etorpcdeted] ps ane 
Fete alee p pete 
We kre: gry idee son eset teal 
Tiitiwh “morhinery af 
axtice” OM GNions oof 
verge Perves fuga pocadal 
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refeoe gaonere canned 
sueage poecrgubes SOG] bee Paina 
ces puoey tebe cores dre tape 
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Se Ces eT | 
uthee spite ad sheer 
eampedacnice Inet ba et 
hee fowls police bevel 


coheed frome frosd 


by Miker Massive 


Se ey 
nel dhe biyher ronka of 


wheat pases fir the juli. 
chev ia this country in 
Lergely responsible for 
thos disyraee ful travesty 
of plastics 
Britains misernhle re: 
core) itt thie reward ax. 
plodes the myth hat 
riinin’s police ond 
judges ave the finest on 
the work) Keen seme 
totalitarian states, ine 
fame for their sliteh- 
ing up of the janocent 
bppenr posively in- 
ferior in this regard, dle. 
noosteading that when 
vou hind aver oo cmnt ry 
fa the dhetatership of av 
(vranhicnl anid smughy 
inefFictent aad class rid - 
den jinliriary ane a lary, 
averpakl aver petted in 
voropetend, caeistic pnd 
diciatoriol palice, ven 
ave asking, as the Ipali 
wn Chiekk of old) would 
any, fora “henp of talali- 
{ortan toouhle “ 
Hritain's alrikimgy re 
eenihlonce te Chile 
onder Pinchot ond Car- 
(ugnl worker Salazar, is 
tise the cesclt af a cho 
aed, Keerelive prosecu- 
tien Kervicr determined 
fesecre nity verdict 
rt ot costa, even do the 
extend af wathholding 
reucial decwunents fren 
Whee edesdecenre “tesnee ednoge 
op” teense evidence 
with the help of same 
iserecdited “sein fie 
eperte” ae in the ene of 


the Guihlfard Four, one 
home lnwyers ttaing 
methods more worthy of 
hurglare and alher low 
criminals than stippo- 
redly upright men of the 
Bar In nddition to the 
Guildford Four, there 
are chougth names of 
wronglully convicted 
people to fll a decent 
sized paper-back, Same 
of the mast prominent 
are othe «= ‘Jattenham 
Three, Birmingham Six, 
Cardiff Three, the 
Taylor Sisters, anil acne 
cao! corinin ritizena 
front Brixton aril Nei- 
ting ETM 

The Royal Commis- 
sinn has been accused of 
failing to nildress the 
mijor causes oF unjust 
convictions and police 
crimes, capecially per- 
jury, neanall, planting 
evidence ond other tech- 
niques to frame and cri- 
minalise the innocent 

The two veur ‘investi- 
gitive’ repert by the 
eyal Commission ~ ata 
cost of £2 to the tax. 
payer = merely recom: 
mends a series of 352 
mensures oimed at 
‘tightening’ the existing 
evaler. 

Although measures, 
such as dhe recone. 
thidion that the Flere 
Mice estahlich an inde- 
pendent trilunal to in- 
veslivatle foluee 

Caontinved an page 18 


Royal Crime Commission 


ieperd miscarringes of justice, has been praised by government- 
‘ponsered groups — includiag the Commission for Racin) Equality 
aul the police-led Police Complaints Authority —the proposal for the 
thebiion of a defendant's automatic right to trial by jury and the 
antation af the right te maintain silence in police custody has been 
andianned by independent community groups and some experts 
the the radical former barrister, fohn Mortimer, 

The Roval Commission lias alee failed te demand supporting 
idence for confessions, as vncorroborated confessional evidence 
ms beew al the centre of some of the most widely publicised 
mses tiage of justice cases, such as the Birmingham Six. Additio- 
“Ally, Che propasal te establish a national ‘DNA bank’, containing 
mlasmation an all felans with serious canvictions — thereby allowing 
dice toa obtain DNA profiling of swspects from snliva, blood or 
emen samples — has been identified as a direct infringement of the 
Vil Bhertioes of suspects and prisoners, 


‘A spokesperson for the Hackney Community Defence Association 
[HCDAJ said that the group had participated in yeaterday's 
[Monday July 12] picket of Stoke Newington police station, orga: 
nised hy Liberty, against the Commission's high-handed andl 
undemocratic proposal for increased powers for magistrates, to now 
decide whether a defendant should be afforded the right to trial ly a 
jury of their peers. . | 

The (ICDA spokesperson drew attention to the “cosy reli herraschyiye 
between magistrates and the police” 

“Mnny victims of police crime appear before magistrates charged 
with offences against the police,” said the spokesperson, “Time and 
again these people are unjustly convicted by magistrates. same are 
lucky enough to win their case on appeal.” “Mayiatrates Courts 
were originally called Police Courts, this is alill an approprinte fille 
js magistrates enjoy a far too casy relationship with Whe palice to 
ever be considered impartial,” added the ICDA spokeepercen 

The HCDA presented two participating members af the Royal 
Commission with copies of its own report, A Crime fs A Crane ts A 
Crime: A short report on policing in Hackney, at a meeling between 
representatives of both organisations in November 1991. 

The National Black Caucts also presented a report ta the Raval 
Commission, IL weleumes such proposals as the empowerment. ol 
judges, in exceptional cases, te select juries including up te (hree 
persons of visible minority background, However, the Caucus would 
like lo see more than three representatives of the visible minorities 
in enser where a preponderance of whiter would be viewed as 
“justice not being seen te be done.” 

"The proportiona) ethnic make-up of the jury should be the same 
as the ethnic make-up of the area the defendant cames from,” said 
L.ce dnogper, af the NBC, 

The NBC, generally unhappy with what it regards as an 
‘apalogin” from the Reyal Commission, urges vigilance agaist the 
abuse of civil liberties. 

Barrister Rudy Narayan, called the report “a book with an 
impressive caver but little content” ae 

“There is absolutely nothing in this report to suggest any failsafe 

against other Kullasinghams, Cardiff Threes, Tottenham Threes, 
Hirmingham Sixes, Taylor sisters or any of the olher disgracefil 
miscarriages of justice taking place again,” he said. 
It is believed that Home Seeretary Michael Howard, himself a QC, 
will resist moves ¢o abolish a defendant's automatic right Lo trinl by 
jury. Mr Howard has publicly stated that he might not be prepared 
to necept all recommendations of the eleven man Royal Commission 
Kloward normally far te the right of Mrs. Thatcher has happily, not 
allowed ideology, to over-ride his own convictions about the jury 
system being a vital part of the democratic tradition. This govern: 
ment has always been frightened of the people as in evident from ita 
abolition of the GLC and its continuing attempts to destroy 
whatever is left of local government power. 

It has often been shown that juries are far more sensible and 
responsible than authoritarian judges. They are certainly less 
willing to treat police evidence, often concocted, as relinhle. And 
they are only toa well aware that judges live in ivory Lowers, They 
are not only a highly privileged, over-paid and over-panipered caste, 
now about to get their come-uppance as a result of seme vitally 
needed referms, but they are generally indolent and lazy, nodding 
olf in the midst of sume cases, It is 10 the credit af juries that despite 
erratic and highly prejudicial summings-up, juries have returned 
nat guilty verdicts in the case of people they are canvinced are 
innocent or have been framed by the police, 

It is unfortunate that the Reyal Commission should spend so 
much af its time concentrating on securing convictions, While it is 
important to find the guilty puilty, it is also sumpremely important 
that the innocent are not convicled. Happily, the tide is Lurning 
apninst the British police and judicial establishment. Press iver 
public opinion outraged by the excesses of the police and the justice 
are demanding better value for money, now that justice itvellf is 
being evaluated in free-market tering We should keep up the 
pressure so that future Royal Commissions at long Inst give the 
people what they want - a theraughly professional, incorruptible 
and elficierst machinery of justice freed of the totalitarianism that 
has plagued us for so long. 
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The sheer weight 
of news from the 
police is changing 


the nature of crime 


stories, reports 
KEITH BLOGG 


HERE is a rule at 


the BBC’s regional 
news programme: tha 


Newsroom Southeast, ve oe i 
ee 


only one report on 

crime be carried in any 
bulletin. [t is an instruction 
which regularly leads to fury 
on the shop floor as news of a 
dramatic robbery or murder 
is dropped In favour of what 
one senior operative 
describes as “a lot of fillers”. 

This is anew problem, and 
one which ts facing news 
operations everywhere: there 
is a deluge of news from the 
police. Once, it was the public 
service that scemed to care 
least about its public image. 
Has the Force now become a 
self consclous chatterbox? 
The crime figures are 

soaring, and more crime 
means more stories. But 
equally, this is a symptom of 
ano fom porey by 
Scotiand Yard's chiefs, The 
atlempts at glasnost by an 
organisation which now feels 
in need of love and 
understanding are 
refashioning the way crime 


and detection are presented to 


the public. 
Only a few years ago, life 
for the newshounds on the 
crime beat was very different. 
It was a world of secret 
contacts, whispered 
conversations in a commer of 
the saloon bar, muttered tips 
on a private line and, dare 
one say it, the occasional 
sweetener. 
Assignment to the Press 





- information. 
Quite simply, 





al 


Bureau, the official voice of 


the Yard, was to Fleet Street 
what the salt mines were to 
dissident Russians. You walted 
for a trickle of information, 
sure in the knonleee eat if 
Soe ne g happened you 
betta bly be the last to 
ow. 

Today, the teleprinter in the 

modern Metropolitan Police 


leader in reporting the police 

onger hasa crime 
man, and many newspapers. ».. 
“are cutting down their .-).- 
pecialist teams from three to”, 


on telly, no 


8 
two or even one, mf 
Trusted journalists receive * 






by no means alone. 

Even attacks on grannies, 
once guarantecd a front-page 
: pers in the tabloids under 

e heading “Find the Animal 

Who Did This” are now liabla 


‘ to end up across two columns 


Press Bureau seldom pauses 88. -ynofficlal invitations to Von an inside page. 
it churns out reports from all restigious raids through an | | B statistically the 
over London. There is a » {nformal rota of guests, “7° most and among the 
igh Li : Leds officers. officially non-existent, which’ ““''most frequent aie 
estimates that the workload wep Snsures everyone Bele as nde : a cre nrk 
has trebled in just a few years"™ briefings, guidance, steers, and | reassure a worried public — 
It all means that an all the other shots in the “it but a burglary ia not sexy in 
competent journalist 1s now didn't come from here, but...” newspaper terms. Solution: 
able to cover the le Soc +“ PR armoury.» "rege *) add a dimension of violence 
burglaries or gun raids which and melodrama — and invite 
were once the exclusive the media along. 
province of the Crime Man, In HAT we have seen . » -». Thus was born Operation 
one edition of the Standard, as a result is </ =Bumblebee, at once a genuine 
chosen at random, five crime agree ing inflation attempt to crack down on 
stories were written by crime news. burglary but also a new style 
general reporters. of villainy which -of operation designed to win 
The old-style crime would once have the hearts and minds of 
specialist correspondent with made headlines are d* > Londoners through TV and 
his black contacts book 1s | in a paragraph or two. Only; © newspapers. Shots of doors 
finding himself, if not eat * murders — gang wars, iret open, astonished 
redundant, at least leas centre blighted love or a middle-clasa’ = thieves and their familics 
gtage. One told me: “The days mystery killing — still hoid “pleary-cyed in their 


when you could amaze the 
news desk by producing an 
exclusive from an 
informant have virtually 
vanished. News travels too 


quickly for that.” ITN, oncea | goods was involved. We were 





their value. When I 
news-edited the Thames News 
programmes, we would not 
even consider filming a raid 
unless £1 million worth of '' 
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nightclothes, a hubbub of 
police activity all went to 
prove that Something Was 
ing Done. 
Says one former Yard PR 
man: “You can trace the roots 


7 rr 
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of the phante back as far as Sir 





Robert Mark’s days as 
Commissioner in the 
Seventies. He was hated by 
many of his top men for the 
way he tack] 
mentality which then 
prevailed in the Met and tried 
to clean up corruption and 
other dubious practices. The 
idea that the police should be 
accountable to the public was 
a concept you did not 
mention.” 

Other Commissioners took 
up the running, One insisted 

‘being given iviagert 
dress ue room and being 
greeted by a top executive at 
the studio door before he 
would discusa his annual 
report on television. His chair 
was bullt up to make him the 
same helght as the presenter 
interviewing him. But at least 
he did it. 






T WAS only with the last 

Commissioner, Sir Peter 

Imbert, that all doors 

were flung wide open. Sir 

Peter took to meeting the 

Press himself once a 
month, putting himself in the 
firing line and being prepared 
toe handle the most cult 
questions. 

“The Met,” as one senior 
Yard man puts it, “has 
realised that without the 
media it is out of touch with 
the public it serves.” 

So has glasnost reached its 
high-water mark? When 
Thames TV was planning the 
abortive Channel 6, [took a 
tape of its Canadian prototype 
news programme to Scotland 
Yard. It showed how North 
America is still streets ahead 
of Dritain in open policing — 
and sensationalist reporting. 
As bodies were carried from 
the sites of disasters, the 
cameras were there at the 
same time as the police. Life 
on the streets became life on a 
giant TV set. Television did 
not merely cover the news, it 
virtually became part of it. 
And it left the Yard men 


gasping. 

Is this what we want in 
Britain? If so, we need to 
change the law, which at 

resent bans the use of 

nformation gleaned from 
police radio, And it will 
require an even greater shift 
in the policeman’s traditional 
view of the media. Most of all, 
it requires us all to decide 
how valuable is the right of 
individual privacy In times of 
crisis. Afier all, the injured, 
the bereaved — the victlms — 
can't always answer back. 
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Vigilante’s stabbing prompts self-defence study 





Alen Trevis 
Home Affairs Editor 





HE Home Seeretury is 
to review the way the | held 
law of self-defence 


works follcwing the ac- 
quittal of 2 man who admitted 
stabbing his neighbour toa 
death. 


Conservative -MPs* were 


cacao n 


for a new right of appeal 
against acquittals which tlew in 
the face of the facts or the law. 

“We have never understood 
why a judge and jury can be 
to be wrong when the 
accused has been convicted, but 
are infallible when the accused 
has been acquitted,” said Alan 
Eastwood, the Police Federa- 
tion chairman. 


The police also had to defend 
themseives against the charge 


they | of falling to respond to previous 
- | requests for help from the Gs- 
- | bornes, leaving Robert Osborne 


trea 
front Mr Elliott and demand an 
explanation for the ityre 


el Ee 


basic facts, should have been fs 


for Mrs Osborne. What | have OSEPH Elliott might 
is wicted 
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pers in the case, and while | = The conun! 
Hardt age: seh that deeniaes 
a 
OF sel dede ten fee tetera urder 
there may be room to revise | force in 
how it works and the way it is | able to 
phrased. slaughter instead, 
Greenway, a Conserva- | The recommen 
hl all od sel os ar 
affairs committee, code produced 
deined other MPs in call- Commission, 
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Service intended to free officers for more skilled jobs 








Police and prison | 
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Alan Travia 
Home Affairs Editor 


ORE than 140 

ahd orison officer | ficers 
Jobs have been cut as 

B result of the Gov- 


ernment's decision to ask 


eat Care on more 

Prison reformers fear a fur- 
ther 1,700 police and prison offt- 
cer posts will disappear as the 
the rest of the prison escort ser- 
vice is contracted out 

Tenders are to be Invited 
within the next fortnight to run 
the escort services covering 


London's courts. A leaked 
Home Office letter to the Chief 
Conatable of Humberside 


the | operational duties. 


The letter notes that 63 police 
were lost in the East Mid- 


the right way forward from the 
Sait of vise of ine courts and 


in- | the prison service,” said 


Stephen Shaw, the trust's 
director. 


The director-general of the 
service, Holddet aba said: 


have bee 
manslaughter if the 
Government had en- 


pect fre he had ss | Clare Dyer and Alan Travis on the lack 
of a halfway house allowing a manslaughter 
conviction in cases of excessive force 


the circumstances. But the fact 


{| that the only option if the plea | ti 


fails is a life sentence may en- 
courage jurors to wive defen- 
cal the benefit of the doubt. 


necessary : 
“The only lawful justification 
for this kdiling that arises is the 


Ht is mecessary'to use force to 


|] vealat/ ar defend ! yourself 


or 





“A threatened attack makes 
it clear you do not have to wait 
unti! the other person hizs stick 
the first blow; to do so of course 
might result in your being inca- 
pable of defending yourself.” 

Und) 1987, Australian law 
allowed a mansiguehter convic- 
on for excessive force, but it 
was then abolished by the High 
Court, which felt it made direc- 
Uons to juries too complicated. 

But senior lawyers elie 


Many issues at some trials. 
“The Australians abolished it 
because it was thought to be too 
compiles to explain to juries... 
but it's really quite simple." 
Ni Purnell, ac. a for- 


relationship excesstye 
self-defence and the law of ho- 


micide pencraliy: ‘in this 
country no such thing 
as excessive self-defence — li’'s 


“he law bow ates thay de 





only 4 very small hint” of more 
ene used. The ntum- 
ber of murders for racist 


fendant pleading self-defence: 
must not have used unreason- 
able foree, but courts recognise 
this may not be vasy pou 


neecssary 
sive action. UF a fury thought 
that in a moment of unexpected 
a person attacked had 





RED-EYED residents pve | by JULIE COULSON | 
a message for the police he- 

licopter pilots whose late- 
night, low-flying sorties 
have given them six weeks 
of sleepless nights - BUZZ 
OFF! 


ain 


| by JULIE COULSON JULIE COULSON 


by it. It comes over berween half past ten 
and 1! o'clock every night without fail,” 
said builder Brian Jefferies whose house 
Glenarm Road, Lower Clapton, is on 
the helicopter’s regular flight path. 

“T have to get up for work so we 
normally go to bed News at Ten. 
We haven't bothered for the last few 


BUZZ OFF! 


ious crime irs the same place at the 
be Hs time every night. That’s rub- 
is td 


“Am I fo and why? That's 
what I'd like to know,” said said student 
nurse Hermione Marshman who lives in 
Powerscroft Road, Lower Clapton, a few 


pase hs ay S CTUISe OVE Libs The aR vet point arrica rt nds yards from Hackney police sts- 
mes in Clapton, Homerton and -. rt 
Hackney South every night night, keeping next door neighbour's dog rking at the “I wonder just how mach they can see 


when they come that low. I've stopped 











- that’s the 
message from 
red-eyed 


residents kept 
awale by 
low-flying 
police 
helicopter 


and a bloody great machine outside 
youngsters awake, sendin a renee A best 


fright- 
ened pets scurrying for shehias and a We wouldn't mind if we thought ” 
Tuining television reception. | ~~" |’ “they, were ‘out there solving crime, ° 
“My wife and I could set our watches ‘bud they can’t tell us there’s a@ ser- 





Boing ready foc bed wrth my curing | 


‘The three Met helicopters, which Dy 
into cast London from their base at Chig- 


Protest over | 
proposed 
change. in law | Ww. 


Po’s youth work comes | 
highly commended 






ae ee? TL 


eeg 


A "Who has speat the ist 10 years of his 
2p rear aa in ‘in Hackney promoting youth and community : 
projects, has been rewarded for his dedication, ~~ 
| > Pe Alan Maddox, who Is sta- = dent or coincidence, but by the 

tioned at Stoke Newington, was -sheer hard work of one man to 
presented with a Deputy Assis- achieve his vision,” said a Scot- 
fant Commissioner's commen- land Yard spokesperson. | 
dation at an-awards ceremony “He identified the need for a 
at the Met Police's sports and = stratesic 
| social club in Chigwell. of di 


Forty-seyen-year-old Pc Mad- 
tween the education authoritics | 


dox has set up schools Ilalson 

| Schemes, an educa cead- iin Hackney and the police ser- 

visory and & force-wide__ vice.” 

workuexperlence -project- for-= “DAC commendations are. 
ieheee | sears at 


aq “They did not happen s by accl- and above the calf of duty. 


Support for coucitior’s: 
mobile police plans 





” @Pc Alan Maddax. 





. | HACKNEY councillor Phil McCulloegh has won po- 

‘Chief Supt Niall Mal ri lice backing for his plan to put mobile police units in 

Fide soff on the borough ’s street crime blackspots. 

the serach pagan bao to] Inspector David Christie, from Stoke Newington 

Se ae 7 | police station, and Inspector Richard Geting, from 
no | City Road, agreed to put the suggestion to M 


Cir McCullough says the £50,000-plus it would 
aS McCuloon sas the £5000 pes old buses”, 
would be a small price to pay for safety and peace of 
mind on crime-ridden council estates. * 


Hace, Cazerre 167-95 


Police chiefs reject key 





proposals from Sheehy 





Raiideep Ramesh” 





OLICE chiefs have 

backed junior, calls sl 

by rejecting the 
recommendations of the 
Sheehy inquiry into pay and 
conditions. 

John Burrow, president of 
the Association of Chief Police 
Officers, said yesterday that 
several pro would dam- 
age the ethos of the aeerite and 
morale of individual officers. 

These include fixed-term con- 
tracts, performance-related 


pay, the scrapping of three | ing 
ranks, and changes to 


and retirement rights 
“Acpo will be s imme- 
te discussions of its con- 


retary, Michael Howard, is be- 


lieved to Favour a system tink 
ing pay to performance. 

e criticism comes.as the 
Police Federation, representing 
juniar.ranks,; plans a 12,000- 
strong protest rally at Wem- 
bley, north London, on Tues- 
day. Its campaign is backed by 
the former Labour prime minis- 
ter, Lord Callaghan. 

But Acpo’s response to the 
month-old report falls short of 
the federation’s call for a royal 
commission.“ The assoctation 


says it accepts the principle of | the 


fixed-term contracts for chief 


but rejects it for 
constables, sergeants, and 


inspectors. 

Sheehy recommended that 
new recruits should start on 10- 
year contracts, pene rene 
every five’. years. \' 


aimed : ‘at motivating ‘the | best 


We Bed 


Garon It? 


police officers and superintend- - 
ranks 


officers while weeding out the 
time-servers. | 

Acpo would prefer . to see 
recently-introduced procedures 
to deal-with incompetence wo 
well.and arrangements en- 
abling an officer to leave the 
force voluntarii with “suitable 
financial provision”. 

It rejects compulsory sever- 
ance as a means of adj 
















and | changing i pension 


provisions. ‘.. | 

Acpo says ~ officers should 
receive thelr pensions at an ear | 
pecalise the job is de-| 
and dangerous. "We 
ses and strains 


performance raeee ie als for 
overtime ‘as’: punmansgeshic 
and unfair”. 





9% 
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rally scorns 


shake-up 


Alan Travia 
Home Alfaira Erlitar 


HE biggest protest rabby 
in prelice service history 
Inst night launched 7 


TAMPA fe persade 
the Henne Sevretary, Mithaef 
Jiowsrd, foorejreet the “dnsedl- 
tne” Sheehy report an thelr pay 
wpe) coorlptlaens, 

On the cay the police ae. 
eepied 1.5 per reat pay rise 
wore than 20.00 offduly alfl- 
ers from Brilaia’s 48 forces 
parked inte Wertiley orem 
vm averiow balls te cemean. 
strate their cejeeticn of Sir Pat. 
tiek Sheehy's recommenda 
fiers tao cite prodioe Corer aban 
busiiess lines. The aonvber at 
Wenblrey representa more than 
hall the offality police officers 
in Mritain yesterday 

Akin Bastwoud, chaiinan af 
the Polire Federation, lost night 
toht the Tome Secrclary: “We 
Are nol bana an about pay 
anil condilions We think we 
abe Debling ta save the service 
we love We think thal Sheely 
inealls and limmbllates police. 
nea sad orleimotes the police 
oflicer i coviely, 

“We say to Mr Howard: “Tarn 
back from Sheehy, pul pertar- 
mance ocelatel pay and can 
frarts mul of ibe window. ‘Talk 
witha" 

the molly was organised by 
ihe Police Folercatinn and thie 
Toliee Superintondent’s Assnei- 
ation Mctays age. Ul heanl mes- 
sages a support from more 
than 2 chief constables ani 
speeches trom the shadow 
heme secretary, Tony Blair, 
god the Liberal Democrats’ 
howe affaires spokesman, Hobe 
ent Maclonoan 

Kir flowared, who did nol take 
up oan invitation to attend the 
rally, instead insistel in radio 
interviews that he was ready to 
concnlt hefare he made any for 
mal respense ta Sir Patrick's 
pirapresls 

“Althea end ofthe day [hepe | 
will be able to trke the police 
wh ane oon a sersibte mpeenela 
for change,” he sak 

The ollee Federathon in 
sistedl thal it was nel slogging a 








confrontation with the Gav: 
crament. “We will rely on the 
support of the public and MPs," 
saint Mr Easiwood, 

“We doe nel lave the right to 
sirlke and we will put across 
aur case by persuasion, ‘The 
fact that we ore holding thts 
Ineeding is an indication to the 
rubble that all is not well in the 
pallee service.” 

tie toil the cally that the for- 
mer Home Secretary, Kenneth 
Clarke, had made a “montmen- 
tal bhander’ In deciding the 
realice were “fale game” for a 
shakeup. Lt had thrust the 
price service to the edge of the 
c 

Richard Wells, chief consia: 
hits af Sauth Yorkshire, said the 
Sheehy report presented “a 
shallow view of police work" 
which was flkely to worsen 
rerruilment, manpower wast: 
iner sind lnireaicracy 

Air Wells, one of only a land: 
ful af oificers wearing uniform, 
sai: “This is my 1st year in 
the potier service, [ now feel 
thal my chosen profession Is in 
danger of helap wronged.” 

Mr lair sail he would not 
criticise the Government for 
lakine lime to respond ta the 
report's 272 recommendations. 

Hat he aalitod: “The iest of 
potlee reform for the pubic is 
Whether it helps io cut crine 

. hot whelher it allows the 
Treasury lo cut corners or sat: 
isfies sume mistaken dogma," 

Mr Maclennan sald the 
rmpert was malevolent, with iis 
malin purpase te cut casis 
rather than imprave policing. 

“We have not yet find to Ilve 
jn this country with the effects 
of a demeralised and divided 
police force,” be said. “It must 
hot happen” 

Michael Shershy, Conserva- 
tive ME for Uxbridge anil ihe 
Police Federation's spokesman 
in the Commons, sald yesterday 
he already bad the backing of 
1A Tory BPs for his Early Bay 
Motion asking the Governinent 
tat da adapt Shechy's recom. 
niniiations, More lian i APs 
aN aes parties backed his 
stati 


Leader comment, page 17 


What the force fears 


| Rive term contracts, ini 
Hiolly for 1 ycars, renewable 
every five, will turn policing 
fram a ovecation fe ast an 
wy Deeg jest 
PE Perdarnience cobeted pay sill 
be tied to arrest sul convictton 
rales, mind only the very beat in 
ihe biphest risk jobs wilt be 
pid more thaw current 
eakiypirs, 
tt AD atlicers will have to serve 
TEE OD Diet pst Waive: 4 years 
serthee foo cpeindity far filt pom 
sig Pakice sey his will mean 
Wrens aped 48 working the 
late Saltirday tart in violent 
inner cities te einlily for per 
sion. sad ohfer entranis will he 
Deere ae: dag peed Pua dN presnns aaa 


New recriis to be paid 
12,000 less than tow:artd, with 


ihe abolition of a wide range of | Davies, oped 


allawances, could face salaries 
11p 19 £5,000 less, 
tL Five thonsand midéfe man- 
agement posts could be axed 
‘sitoply to aljust the age and 
skills profile of the force’, say 
Chief Conslables ani 
Supcrintendtents, 
11 Bestreetion of the fink be- 
tween pollee pay anil the aver- 
are carniines kidex replaced by 
link to while collar privale sec: 
far peay 

I Proposal te abolish overtime 
eyinenls for constables and 
Sergeants will he: 
periarasaetaaptoala dee. 
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Fronit-line protest... Offduty officers demonstrating their anger at the 





Officers pack arena to taste other side of prc 


Louise Jury finds law enforcers warming to 
defiance at Wembley but in an orderly fashion 


ANY of the protesters 

aircaming inio Wem- 

bley arena in London 

tenlay were aware of the 
rony of their position. 

More accustomed in being on 
the olher side in o dispute — 
the miners, Wapping, the poll 
tax demos — te police offtcers 
wore the stickers and the defl- 
nol T-shirts with the Polish Soel- 
idsrily lore a lie uneasily, 

“It's embarrassing that the 
Government forces us,to this 
extreme,” sald Sgf Peter 
37. Eighteen years 
in ihe service, he came nursing: 


a broken rib courtesy of a drug | plegse 


dealer, and with as many of the 
Met's Ierriforial support grow 
Jrom Barnes a3 could be spared, 
“We're the front Jine, Any 
irouble in London and we're 
there.” said his colleague, Sgt 
Malesin Comber, aged 11, Bul 
they predicted 00 per cent com- 
milment would fade if Sheely- 
style contracts were brought in. 
"1 will become an emergency 
police force,” said Sgt Jultas 
MerkKinney, aged 32, and 10 
years in the force, “We will con- 
(inne with calts that come in, 


GUARDIAN! 


bul prevention and: detection 
work — forget it. Tt will be fire 
bripade policing.” 

Inskie the arena, the law cn- 
forcers warmed to thelr defi- 
ance cven as the most orderly 
qucucs in the history of Wem- 
Licy formed ot the snack bars. 

They crupled in cheers when 
altendance reached 16,000, and 
stamped their fect in deeht 
when it hit 20,000, with o fur- 
ther 1,000 outstde., They 
latghed when a sequence of 
oe show!ng police Jetted i 
shown accompanied by. * 
les: “Don't go changing to try to 
! me... 1 want you just 
thd way you are." 

The Police Federation chair- 
man, Alan Eastwood, got a 
atanding ovation as he led ihe 
speakers onto the stage. “Never 
in police history has there been 
o mecting such as this,” he sahil. 
“We arc angry, we are it- 
censel, bul we are police offi- 
cers,” he saktl 

Twenly-five chief constables 
and 70 MPs sent messages of 
support. Bight MPs turned up. 

The 7am CLD shift from Well- 
lagherough, Northampton: 


EE aa 


shice, had travelled) slraight 
from work. 

Set Dereck Lewis. aged 48, 
and «due to retire, said: “I'm 
voing to be on the other shi of | § 


Mae Say 
the fence next year. This is nat \ r RE iD 


=a T. he 





just going to affect the police in 
their jobs, but ihe gencrat pute |: be 
lic custatile. : 

“Tim ture people daw't malice 
what o difference 1 will make, 
The Goverinnent are trying to 
Tun ihe potice as in a factory 
making widucts. Bud we're deal- 
ing with people,” 

He had booked in cight or 
nine prisoners during lis shill, 
while WRC Lorraine Ashworth, 
aged 32, and Set Dick Spriges, 
37, hod Helped a woman found 
inhtiired in the.atreet-with a rlx- 
tlay-old baby, The WC had 
bathe! apd fed the baby while 
Irying lo persuade the womin 
io talk, Not many points there, 
she noicd, on the arrest scale 
Shechy has sugeested for pecr- 
formance-related pay. 
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Police changes | 


‘will do nothing 
to cut crime’ 





Alan Travis 
Home Affaira Editor 





OLICE authorities yester- 
day joined the chorus of 
opposition to the Govern- 
warning that ie cin et 
e 
do no to cut crime. 
Conservative councillors 
were among representatives 
from 40 of the 43 police authori- 
dem he ule per pine ek 
emn the w paper p 
the Home 


Howard, ‘to abolish , the. local 


L 


8 Anand annual police bud- 
oe unelected quangos ap- 
pointed under the patronage of 
the Home Secretary. | 

“There is no service which | 
needs the support of the local | 
community more than the 
police,” said Josie Farrington, 
vice-chairman Associa 


of the - 
tion of County Councils. “Polic- 
ing will only work with the con- 
sent of the general population.” 
The public did not have the | 
same degree of confidence in 
the appointed boards now run. | 
ning the health service as they 
did in locally elected council-. 











u-.| lors, she said. 


government Eaoedty on’'a 
thorities, “replacing “some 
lected a2 Ar e ; 


ap- 
pointed business people’: and 
eadteachers. : 


Their meeting followed the 
largest rally in the creat of 
the police service at Wembley 
Arena on Tuesday, when 23,000 
off-duty officers protested at the 
Sheshy, inquiry (ate: teak eo 

eehy inq pay 
and conditions. 

Yesterday councillors said 
the white paper proposals 
wotild mean that local govern- 
ment : will lose. control | ofthe 


Cunkodin 22- 


that a centrally appointed busi- 
hessman was closer to the com- | 
munity than a democratically 
elected local or was | 
absurd. 
The combined effect of the ' 
white paper and the Sheehy in- | 
quiry — both of which will be | 
implemented in legislation in 
the autumn — would be a cen- 
tralised police force which | 
would do little ta combat the/ 
rise in crime, he said. | 
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Howard woos police chiefs on reform 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


ICHAEL Howard, the 

Home Secretary, has 

called urgent talks with 
chief constables next Tuesday 
“ta explore possible areas of 
agreement” over the Sheehy in- 
quiry’s proposals to introduce 
short-term contracts and 
performance-related into 
the police force. 

The invitation was issued 
after this week's 23,000-strong 
rally of officers condemned the 
report of the inquiry into their 
pay and conditions, chaired by 
Sir Patrick Sheehy, the chair- 
man of BAT industries, as a 
“biueprint for disaster”. 


pay 


The Government's urgency 
was demonstrated last night by 
the decision to ask Home Office 
officials to hold three days of 
preparatory talks — including 
Saturday — with the three 
police staff associations. .... . 

The president of the Associa- 
tion of Chief Police Officers, 
John Burrow. who will lead the 
chief constables meeting Mr 
Howard, said the campaign 


against the Sheehy report, pub-; 


lished only three weeks ‘ago, 
was already having an impact. 
“We hope we can rule out or 
modify some of the more radi- 
ca] proposals,” he said after 
chief constables spent three 
hours discussing its 272 recom- 
mendations and a white paper 
proposing reforms of police au- 


C VAR WAN 


thorities. Chief constables have 
started lobbying MPs and peers 
qver the issue. 

A Home Office spokeswoman 
said the meetings were “to ex- 
plore possible areas of agree- 
ment with and between the dif- 
ferent police staff associations 
so there can be a common 
framework for the discus- 
sions". Tuesday’s meeting is of- 
ficially billed as a discussion of 
“personnel issues arising from 
the white paper” to spare the 
blushes of those police staff 
associations which have said 
they refuse to accept Sheehy’s 
report as a basis for talks. 

Mr Howard has tried to calm 
police anger and insisted he 
will consult widely before he 
makes up his mind in Septem- 


27.7.9 





ber about which of Sir Patrick's 
recommendations he will put 
into legislation this autumn. 

“We need to explore the ways 
in which we can obtain lasting 
and beneficial change in the 
police service,” he told the 
Commons yesterday. 

Chief constables, who have | 
welcomed some of Sir Patrick’s 
recommendations, made clear | 
yesterday that the proposals | 
they wish to see modified in- | 
clude fixed term contracts for 
the lower .ranks, raising the/ 
retirement age from 55 to 60, 
lower starting es and a/ 
link between pay and perfor- 
mance. These were all propos- 
als driven by “social market 
forces” said Mr Burrow, the 
chief constable of Essex. 
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Jailed accountant Is 





fighting for his future 


1 AN UPPER CLAPTON man, who has 
| spent six years fighting to have his name 
1 cleared by the Court of Appeal, is waiting 
| to hear if the Home Secretary will re-open 
| his case. 
| Mohammed Pate, of Warwick Grove, sald 
his accountancy career was destroyed when he 
| was convicted of obstructing a police drugs 
| investigation — he has been unemployed since 
| feaving prison in March, 1991. 
Police daimed Mr Patel confessed to tipping 
| off asu heroin dealer following their 
request to see details of his account at the 
Musiim Commercial Bank. 
7 Mr Patel was convicted on the strength of the 
| alleged confession, which he denied making, 
| and received a four-year prison sentence in 
| November, 1987. —————— 
} Heserved 28 be 
1 months at High Point | 
. in Suffolk, 
1 alongside jockey 
| Lester Piggott, who 
| was serving his 
sentence for tax 
evasion. ° 
However, Mr 















































appeal. : 
The Heme Secretary, Michael Howard, will §f 
| now have to decide whether to re-open the case. | 
| A Home Office confirmed Mr 
| Howard was examining the case. 

Mr Patel, a father-of-two, told the Gazetie: | 
| “Obviously, with this conviction, I canact work ~| 
| as an accountant. All I want to do is clear my 
| name and provide for my family agaln.”. 










| ‘The plight of Mr Patel was featured oa Radio 
| 4’s File on Four programme on Tuesday. ? 
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HACKIVEY’S CHIEF EXECUTIVE GIVES EVIDENCE T0 











THE chairman of an in- 
dustrial tribunal hearing were 
Council conceded: “In - 
large councils you are am 
bound to get senior offi- 
cers who are imperfect.” “~~: | a 
Kuton Menon made the com- 
ydon hearing 


INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL AND DENIES CLAIM THAT... 
allegations of “improper” 
liars: 


activities at Hackney 
mine was free from such wie.” 





council’s activities by the local - 

Ombudsman concluded in Novem- .- 

ber, 1990, that senior officers had 

lied to councillors and staff, and | 
contigs 


were likely to contime doing so. However, Mr White denied Mr, sacked for breachin c . 
Bylo cette Sg £0 Halls cm ta lage nab of |code of endo Het cats 
two, rotten it is the whale “Oc officershabimally Ged." suffered unfavourable treatment by 
berrel —'a large namber of senior «ir Comclivs, 34, claims be dis-~kkis employers under the Rac Rela- 4 
ec whet bioaly Ge oad, Sond aUISES tte Hacky tome Aak ; 
Hackney suditor, Colin Comelias, ly ordered £28,000 worth © of any other case at Hackney invol- 
Sos peocees Smee 
fcr expoainy improper activities. “ F eS ae LAIN” Every aan a 
Hackney's chief executive, Jerry Mr Comelius tried to alert his appointing “staff =r fi 
of , agreed there were é and sugges call ing in © tratni cineting cuales 
Of senior of ne en but, he ci , his orts “portunity and race tat; r | op- 
“White lollar ctime in the pab- "yn December, 1990, be handed "This was followed op wi 
lic service and the private sector is confidential papers to his union re- ead teins bedtdien eres 


: : team-buildin 

an epidemic,” said presentative and the following year @ The heari which be i 
srculated caiticisen of his bos COTM, gan IN . 
to say an organisation s as | cther staff members, o> ee vichps =. 


a = 


Sorry about our nois\ 
helicopter ey 


FOLLOWING last 
like to tak week's story in th | 
dents whe hee ny 1 APO eto any Hackney | 

We boone the north iy thet the recent police heli- 
cidentall ¢ the noise of the helicopter — 


Bridge Road & sited in and around the oh fired or armed 


the public, but we have wane ee 
ve a difficult job io do in protecting 
| 


“4 Must use - 
Us in this task. the most appropriate Cquipment to 
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Detectives criticised as 
man is cleared of killing 


A MAN accused of the mur- 
der and mutilation of a pros- 
titute was acquitted at the 
Old Bailey yesterday after a 
jury was told that the woman 
detective in charge of the 
case ‘‘did not know what she 
was doing’. 

David Smith, 37, a lorry 
driver, thanked the jury 
which unanimously cleared 
him after three hours’ delib- 
eration of the killing of Miss 
Sarah Crump, 33, who 
worked as a hospital secre- 
tary by day and a massage 
parlour hostess and escort 
agency prostitute by night. 

Mr Ronald Thwaites, QC, 
delivered a contemptuous 
attack on Det Insp Jill 
McTigue, who led the 
‘inquiry team of 35 officers. 
~ He said she and an older 
male detective, had con- 
structed a case that was “‘all 
invention’, and alleged they 
had “‘suppressed’’ vital fin- 
gerprint: evidence which 
ruled out Smith as the killer. 

“This case was her first 
murder as a detective inspec- 
tor and unfortunately she 
was not equal to it,’’ he said. 
‘Together with a superinten- 
dent on the verge of retire- 


lo whew 0@UT 


By Sean O'Nell! 
ment — someone about to 
retire — it’s all too much 


trouble, isn’t it? 

“And this inexperienced 
woman officer tells you her- 
self by her actions — not 
betrayed by arrogance, but 
by her actions — she doesn't 
know what she is doing in 
this case.” 

Ms McTigue, an Austra- 
lian and qualified pilot, came 
to England 17 years ago 
determined to join the Met- 
ropolitan Police. 

She said after the verdict: 
“The case is closed. We are 
not looking for anyone else in 
connection with it."’ 

The murdered woman's 
mother, Mrs Pat Rhodes, 
said the kindness of the 
police had been matched 
only by their professional- 
ism. “‘They never covere 
anything up,”’ she said. 

Miss Crump, who worked 
under the name of Angie, 
was found murdered last 
August in her ransacked flat 
at Lady Margaret Road, Sou- 
thall, west London. Her body 
bad been mutilated. She had 
started working as a prosti- 


tute, unknown to her mother 
and boyfriend, three years 
ago to pay her mortgage and 
raise money for fertility 
treatment. 

Miss Crump had taken 
exams in psychiatric nursing 
and was working as a part- 
time receptionist at Wem- 
bley hospital, north west 
London. ' 

Mrs Rhodes said: “‘My 
daughter was only trying tb 
pay her bills. She only 
worked as a prostitute about 
once every two weeks. ‘ 

“Tf we had known what she 
was doing we would have 
done anything to help her. 
She was a lovely girl." 

Smith, of Hampton, west 
London, admitted payin 
Miss Crump for sex on the 
night she died, but consis- 
tently denied killing her. He 
refused to talk to reporters 
as he left the court carry! | 
his possessions in a_ blac 
binliner. ; 

Mr Thwaites told the court 
there had been no scientific 
evidence against Smith. Dur- 
ing the first eight months af 
the investigation police had 


suspected a former boyfriend 


of Miss Crump. 
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David Rose 
Home Affairs Correspondent 


BRITAIN’S'top policeman has 
made a devastating attack on 
the Government’s’ plans .to. O] diss termed! the! 
reform the police, describing exemplifying the mew breed of. ers’,./But! im] 
i ; | papetednes i ,Contracts, for: 





ecomunendat! a production line. I’m not sure. was low, and there were every- 
was tiehc that. means that saying, “Here’s a 10-year day temptations to corruption." 

‘sacl ‘term, and we might not renew”, Mr.Condon: added’ that ‘the 
._it,”. carries,on that historic | plan to make 60 the retirement 





office of constable’. rs. Last wee ck. modernisation. But I’m not pres, rolling around on the floor with 
In ‘an exclusive. interview Observer revealed ithatiHome) .a nut;’/ helsaid already. pared to bejone who presides» a suspect is mad. Sheehy. says 
with The Observer, Paul Con- Secre | sre Sa . over the .undermining of thé. they paaahayes desk aigbe: but 


might hecome untenable. ropolitan: Police, ‘said'jthat | his 





last month, proposes subjecting | ch as flattening “oath of allépierite, the use‘of, half of'us would be working out policemen, I want the best.’ 
police.to. ‘the market’, using ture) a > the ‘discretion’. abd sibility. haw much the other half should . He/concluded: ‘The propos- 
fixed-term contracts and per- aah ding jobs. under“the tlawe Ag” Commis be paid’. Mere ; \ als would affect the quality of 
formance-related pay. agreed) ; nt SAY 5: “Officer,” He feared that Sheehy’s ‘dra- > recruits and undermine morale, 
Mr Condon said: ‘I would in Pa inquiry carrest,.thatiman!, This is an conian package’ would ‘damage ” dramatically affecting — the 
find it very difficult.to be a weil just: “understood. the * office\wh ich itaiiemerged from — other:reforms. ‘At the moment, nature of policing :at\ street 
paid Commissioner, > presiding ire Of polic~ . history: ofthe people;s‘for the I can put policemen under a lot level.y 0% 
over a demoralised,: badly paid id ela- people, wi ‘A’senke of vocation. of: ethical pressure because; Police misery, page 42 
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Memo to 





Sheehy: 


You’re 
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David Rose, Home Affairs 
Correspondent, finds every face turned 


against the pay-and-conditions report. 


‘'T SI'ENT six months ia the 
miners’ strike in Nattingham- 
shire, six months without my 
sin, whe was six months ofd 
when it started, | beheved in 
what we were doing, though my 
in-laws worked in the mines 
and it caused unbelievable con= 
Nict at home. 

‘tT knew the people on the 
picket lines were nice people, in 
ilesperate straits. But the Gov- 
ernment hyped us to such a 
degrec, told us they'd never fet 
118 down. 7 suffered because of 
them. And now they do this.’ 

The speaker is a Drug Squad 
detective in Northumberland, 
13 years in the force. Ele 
believes Sir Patrick Sheehy’s 
inquiry into police pay and con= 
dlittons, an attempt to make the 
service conform to ‘market’ 
principles, will ‘destray a_ser- 
vice that is the envy of the 
world’. 

We added: ‘We have been 
betrayed. [love my jot; the job 
is my life, Because | love at, my 
life is in a state; my marriage is a 
mess, Rut if this is enacted, lam 
going to leave. And meanwhile, 
if they asked me to police a 
strike next week, | wouldn't 
bloody de it. I'd go sick.” 

In a newspaper interview, 
HAT Industries chairman Sir 
Patrick claimed that only the 


‘Should the economy 

improve, the sound of 
feet marching oul 
will be deafening.’ 


lazy or ‘inefficient’ had any- 
thing to fear, He suggested that 
the 21,000 offfcers (nearly half 
of all these in the country off- 
duty at the time) who packed a 
Police Federation sally at Wern- 
bley last week were an ‘unre- 
presentative’ minority. 

But the impression from 

lice canteens and secial clutrs 
is the unanimity of his critics. 
From ihe byways of rural 
Leicestershire te the conurba- 
tions of the North, the sormal 
insistence that o ceporter ‘gy 
ihrough the Press Office” before 
a policeman could opey his 
mouth has been cast aside 
Senior olftcers seemg The 
Obuercer talking t their sub- 
ordinates insisted an buying a 
drink and having their say. “be 
potice, perhaps fur the fiest time 
in history, ate speaking with 
One vaTcd, 

Set John AlcQuaid, 53, from 
Melton Mawbray, Lercester- 
shire, said the proposal to lower 


entrants’ pay and im fixed- 
term contracta would cause a 
drastic reduction in recruit 
quality. ‘In yeara gone by, they 
had vans outside factories where 
peonle were being made redun- 
dant, they were so desperate for 
officers. Now we pick and 
chouse.” He feared a return to 
the desperate conditions of his 
carly service, nearly 30 by 
sco: ‘Milk tokens for the H 
we couldn’t buy butter in the 
supermarket.’ 

Since Lord Scarman‘a report 
on the Brixton riots criti 
the immaturity of officers, the 
average age of entrants has 
riscss. Last in Leicester- 
shire, it was 25. But the Sheeh 
Report saya only officera wi 
40) years’ service should! get a 


full pension, and that - they., 


should not retire until 60; .a 
huge disincentive to the u- 
ate or older applicant. Rex 
Hiolt said: ‘This report relies on 
high unemployment. Should the 
economy improve, sot only.will 
there be no recruits, the sound 
of feet marching out of this.job 
will be deafening.’ in 

It was a view borne out by a 
group of constables about to end 
their training at the northern 
region academy in Durham. 
They had batiled to join the 
police, survivors of 9 rigorous 
selection process of tests and 
exercises which in the Seventies 
would have been unrecognis- 
able. In Northumbria last,year, 
only 29 of 3,000 applicanté were 
successful; in South Yorkshire, 
120 from 4,000. 

The Durham trainecs’ quali- 
fications and experience were as 
impressive as they were varied. 
Adrian, 25, from South York- 
shire, had left a promising 
carcer af an engineering man- 
ager, with highly developed 
computing skills, He said: 
‘When | phoned my father to 
icll him I'd been od he 
cried, he was'sd proud. It was 
ihe best day of my life. Then, 
two-and-a-half months iater, 
they bring out this report. 

‘In engincering, you're only 
working for the top people, the 
sharcholders. In the police, 
ya ts working for everybody. 

larket age ee work where 
there’s an end product. In this 
job, there’s no product: in fact, 
the idea should be to avoid the 
product in court, ust pre- 
vention is better than cure. It's 
az if the Government wants to 
punish us.” 

Several recruits doubted they 
would have applied 
known the contents of the 
Sheehy Report. Under its 
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On the ahelf: A paloeman's jot te atlil not a happy one/Photograph by John Reardon. 


Hat he Rete een 
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stayed at eval, but imm edie 
ately lose their security an pro- 


Martin, ‘28, who! waited 30 
months for a:vacancy in South 
Yorkshire, said:''The thought 
that if l move up, they can turn 
round after five or 10 years and 
say, “That's it, thank you very 
much” is deeply unsettling.’ 

He foresaw deep, divisions 
between pre-Sheehy and post- 
Sheehy entrants; “Ie will under- 
mine teamwork, the bedrock of 
the service, ‘causing untold 
resentments, You to know 
you can tely on the voice at the 
other end of your radio,’ 

The academy commandant, 
Ch Supt David , kaid he felt 
a sense of despair: ‘At a time 
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when the = police! have been 
thrusting forward.to provide s 
better quality of'service, Shechy 
will create blue uniformed mer- 
cenarics, ‘rushing from job to 
job. The authors of the report 
have no concept of what it's like 
to be a police officer.’ 

Other “.widely detested 
Sheehy proposals are ‘perfor- 
mance-related pay’ und salary 
differentials wethin the same 
rank according to posting. Mel- 
ton Mowbray, where just 100 
officera cover 40 per cent of 
Leicestershire, would rate as 
‘less demanding’ than an inner- 
city post, and hence be at the 
lower end of the pay scale. 

Ch Insp Mick Graham sees 
compari ‘of this kind es 
invidious. ‘In an inner city, if 
you get into. trouble there's 
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facing danger, with huge 
responsibility: your split-rec- 
ond decision can be argued over 
in court for days. [1's not like 
manufacturing. ‘This is not a 
ecotipetent report. It is moti: 
vated only by cost: employ 
young men on fixed contracts, 
who will be cheaper, then sack 
them.’ 

Sgt McQuaid said few officers 
would ever reach the a Mi 
retirement ape of 60. ‘It's a 
joke. On my shift, at 53, fm 
seen as Methuselah. At 60,0 7C 


| will be burnt out.” 


Det Insp Jim Donaghue, 40, 
said Sir Patrick was selling his 
report on the claim that the ser- 
vice waa stuffed with lazy off- 
cers. ‘If one of my detectives 
were lazy, it would show up, 
because we've only got four of 
them, and it would be soricd 
out. The policeman is entitled 
to feel secure.” 

Few constabularies arc as 
dangerous as Northumbria, 
which includes Tyneside. In an 
average week, the focal federa- 
tion is notified of 40-00 scricus 
assaults on officers. The biticr- 
ness there is intensc. 

A detective sergeant with 21 
years’ service recalled that his 
first pay cheque was a quaricr of 
his previous factory salary. 
‘There wasn't any muncy 10 
play with fora very long time.’ 

He regarded with contempt 


| the Sheehy proposal to abolish 


overtime. He was already owed 
eo many days in ficu he had lost 
count. But to be tld to work 
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You can’t say loa 
victim, “It’s two 
o’clock. I’m going off 

shift, stop crying’’.” 


extra without reward, while at 
the same time facing a fixed- 


term contract, was different. 


His colleague, a delective 
constable and = veteran of 
undercover work, said that last 
year four men in balaclavas 
smashed his car tu smithereens, 
outside his home. The setgeant 
said: ‘You only get that agera- 
vation if you're good al your 
job: you get it decane you're 
Sal at your job, What docs 
shechy say about that?’ 

He added: "You can’t turn off 
the level of assaulis and rapes. 
You can't say to a victim, “It's 
two o'clock. I'm going off shif, 
stop crying’. 1f | was on a con- 
tract, would I be prepared to he 
a policeman 24 hours a day? 
Would I hell. If Pa on a lower 
salary, I can still get my head 


M kicked in.’ 





another officer round the core 
ner. Here, I'm asking my afli- 
cers to oP motorists at night 
on deserted lanes and break up 
pub brawls where help might be 
20 minutes away. It may be the 
country, but there are night- 
clubs, murders, the full gamut 
of crime. Every year officers arc 
assaulled, 


‘Aad on any shift there will 
be good thief-takers, highly- 
motivated traffic officers, and 
others who don’t make reny 
arrests but do a damn good job 
for the community. How do you 
measure their performance?’ 
The report, he added, had 
‘rocked the foundations of the 
police service’. 

PC Holt said Sie Patrick had 
failed 10 see what policing was 
about: ‘You work on your own, 


| gated: “Last year, 


Another detective said seri- 
ous crime might go uninvesti- 
7 af us spent 

months getting 2 cleus dealer 
ut away for 10 years. Hut whit 


if we earnt more pay by caich: 


ing 100 shoplifters. fs that what 
the public wants?’ 

Politically, Sheehy is steip- 
ping away the traditional Con- 
servative bias among pulice. 
Like the Durham recruits and 
the officers in Melton, the 
Tyneside officers compared the 
pr Is to the depradatinn: 
made against the Health Service 
and the BAC, to privatisation 
and the emergence of a “iwo- 
speed’ socicty. 

A sergeant sail: ‘We defeated 
the miners to keep then in 

wer and now they're destroy- 
ing our infrastructure, every 
thing that made Britain great 
To them, everything has.a price 
tag. T have never known such 
insecurily, everyone fs acddress- 
ing their future, frightened te 
death that the service the 
jnined is coming to en end, Pil 
never vole Tory again." 
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Police claim that plans to link pay with performance will distort their 
work, But they have not grasped how the reform would operate 


Case of the 





Patrick Sheehy 


HE Potlee Ferloprdhogy 
ant the Superinten: 
tents’ Association 
have becn highly cri 
be ical al the retorns on 
pay ani! conditions sugested bi 
aur report “Phe Federatled leis 
place) ao series of advrriise: 
means Ga aH ewSsppers 
Hirst askin people: Dep yar be 
Vierver tlhe: prsddces checbeteh eteprapedes 
mein crime... or against 
each other?” then using their 
fooncr parliamentary ailviser, 
Land Callaghan, to allack the 
repo Last week sow a ass 
rally ad Wenbley, and more 
profests are planned 
Mois iinpertant te pul these 
eviticisas Inte contest “There 


we aontinber of cecamimernils 


The comersione of the prt 
posals. however, isa scheme to 
relate pay much more clnsely Io 
the jol police officers actually 
to, rather than their feneth of 
service. ‘The report supeesis 
this could be ochieved by: iden- 
tifyine the factors which should 
hndlience (he rewards an officer 
receives: bidicalling how perfor: 
trance aight be measured and 
related to foree abjectives; anil 
teeting the application of tie 
propesstts int police force 

‘The report identifies four 
principal factors which shoulil 
influence afficenY pay: 

@ The naluce and leve) af res 
grenesiliilithes Joba done by 
wWicers of Ihe same rank vary 
wilely 

@ The circumstances of the 
role — some juts expose off 
rers fas risk oof lajury, some 


finns in the report whieh have 
easel ceurern anen police 
atlierrs, nelly preepasals itp 
bring pensiin areal: 
mere byte dine with these in 
offer certors and thie wee oof 
aed term appeintinents The 
qeepecab need to he eannince 


require them tn work long 
hours ona repulor basis, alhiers 


are inapoputar and hard to Ft, 
@® Uxperience and 
required 


skills 
Inany fobs require 
whibtional skills and experience 
beyand initkal training, inehud: 


by the service and teeirssed 
Home Serpetiry 
bes mate clear bis williagness 


earelily: te 


dea (inde gy, 


ine Urearms handling, ail: 
vaneod! delving, use of lechnol- 
oy, financial management, 

8 Performance some offi 
cers doa belter job lian others, 


ostile cops 


the good performers and, (he 
poor performers know who 
they arc: and so do their 
supervisors. 


The report's fundamental 
premise is that cach of these 
formally 
recnmised in the pay scheme. 
This will make it more equit: 
able and will encourage officers 
to give their best In the role 


differcnecs should be 


best suited ta thelr capabilities. 


Follee Fedcratlon spokesmen 
have challenged ihe practical- 
‘armance 


ity of measuring perf 


and claimed it would Icad to 
ecrious distortion” of officers’ 
behaviour and priorilics. There 
is a whilespread resultant 
1 
restricted to numbers of arrests 


that mengures would 


mul tickets issued. 


These are understandable 


concems. But the temptation to 
measure aoly what is casy io 
Ineasire as oppased to what is 
important [sa common irap in 
evalualing staff performance in 
many types of occupation, nat 
only policing. Setting objec- 
lives for individuals and assess- 
ing their achievements will 
affect thelr behaviour and pri- 
critics — that ts the intention 
The process will require skill 
arm! effort to develop the assess- 
ment systems, but these are 
essential aspects of good miati- 
agement. 

The starting point for cstat 
lishtie individual performance 
objectives has lo be the shicc- 
fives of the foree overall. The 
service has gone a long way 
towards articulailng these in 
recent years. This is another 

tt which the inquiry’s cril: 
cs have (enmicd to overlook. 





The Government's while 
paper wil require this process 


to be taken a step further with 
ihe publication of jocal policing 
plans. These need to cascade 
ilown the force organisation to 
individual teams afd’ officers, 
faking account of local circum- 
slances and priorities. In this 
way, everybody In the foree ts 
working towanls a common 
agenda and they all understand 
how they are expected to con- 
tribute. 

The white paper siigeests, for 
example, that key objectives for 
ihe uext year might Inchide 
these aims: to reduce levels of 
particular ee of crime 
qtalnsd persons by targeting ap 
erallons on these crimes; (no 
work with the focal community 
in crime prevention: anid to in- 
crease the proportion of polic- 
ing thme spent on palro! 

‘These are consistent objec: 
lives which have direct rele 
vanee for most officers in the 
joree. For a patrol sergeant on 
an inner-cily beat, for example, 
these obfectives could be trans- 
Jaicd into individual require: 
ments to develop links wilh the 
community by atlending local 
ronsultailve commitice moct- 
ns every month; reduce strect 
crimes by ca a consta- 


ble te lead the initiative, fnrus- 


Ing patrols on key sairas at 
prime thes and undertakbig 4 
publichy campalen: increase 
lime on patrol by IG per cent ty 
reviewing rosters und sickness 
absenen and ensucing adminis: 
irallve stipport is avallable, 

Many gant officcra alresaly 
repan such objectives as rou 
tine parts of their job. Others 
need more specific publics, 
All deserve reassurance that 
they are doing what their man: 
aecrs consider ta le bniportant. 

Some cammentators have ex: 
pressed concem that objectives 
will conflict with each ather, 
This may well be the case, fit lt 
ts better thal such tensions, 
which exist anyway, are maile 
explicit, Walancing such con 
ficling priorities is a funda: 
menial management skill, tt is 
not a problem which shold be 
delepated to cach inelividual 
ilficer to make a persenal fide: 
ment about, 

Naturally indraatacing such a 
system info the police servicer 
represents a tremendats chal- 
fonge. At the same time we be- 
lieve that the overall frac 
work proposed provides a 
simind basks for improving the 
quality of pollcing into the next 
century. This bas se far been 
borne out in practice. 

Aa part of the development of 
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the inquiry’s proposals, a snail 
pilot exercise was comluried to 
test the practical applicallon of 
the pay assessment Bichors iy 
ares comin, Alter ant tk 
tial period of uncertainty abot 
how the scheme might work, 
the oeea’s management tea 
very quickiy eae bee pipes wis 
the practicalilhes, Withee a nad 
ier oof draars they evan to 
appreciate the Uexibility and 
oppartunises which thee propre 
als had toolfer, Equatty, the ex 
ercise colaticcend what we 
ready appreciated that (here 
would be a considerable bev 
ing curve iavelvert in imple 
menting the seleme, As rior 
jolie managers goo threarh 
sich exercises, we are eotnti: 
dent that (hey alsa will ser the 
petentiol of the proposals 

The report represenis a 
Laie opporiinity to bnprase 
the police servicer both fer the 
public it serves anil for the deal 
cated olficers who work within 
i, TW wok? be a tragedy if that 
opportunity was last beentise 
peopie had been mislead ahed 
the nature of the propels, 


Sir Patrick Shechy, cholrman oat 
DAT industics, headed the 
inquiry inte pokece pay one 
conditions which tepoded eadher 
this month 


Tragic to miss chance toimprove police, says Sheehy 





Alan Travia 
Home Atfalra Editor 


RIK Patrick Sheehy hag 
warned (hat tH would bea 
tragedty ithe oppoctunily 

lo improve the police service 
was lost beranse people had 
heen mised abnast the natttre of 
his plans to reform pay and 
creel tines. 

The chairman of the Govern: 
ricnt's inquiry int potice 


rewards and) res bilities, 
wriilng in today’s Guardian, de 
nies thal the yardsticks io mea- 
siirc performance-related pay 
for the police will be restricted 
to (he member of arrests male 
anil tickets issued. He hints that 
his proposals on police pen- 
stons aint fixed-term contracts 
may be dropped. 

His intervention comes as 
Paul Condon, Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, 
warmed that he might find it tou 


dificult to remaln in office if 
Sir Patrick's report was imple- 
mented as It stood. 


The Home pomkipcd f Michael 
Howard, will meet chief consta- 


bles tomorrow in an attempt io 
find some “common areas of 
agreement” aver the three: 
wecek-old report. which hos 
united the police service in op- 
position and provoked a 23,000- 
strong protest rally at 


Wembicy. 
Sir Patrick claims that a pilot 


scheme In one force commanil 
area proved io the local police 
management team the “fMexibil- 
jiy nando unitles” bis pro- 
posats had to offer. 

While he describes the plan 
to end the system of ee 
police officers by rank and 
length of service as the corner- 
stone of his report, Sir Patrick 
hinds that hoa may be less firmly 
attached to his proposals on 
pensions and fixed-term 
coniracta. 

He concedes that the Police 
Federation and the Superinten- 
dents’ Association have ereeled 
hs eet with uncgulvocal 
hostility and says he recognises 
that 2 number of recommenda- 
thons have coused concern 
among police officers. 


“Proposals to bring pension 
atrangements more into Hne 
with those in other scctora and 
the use of fixed-term appoint: 
ments need to be examined by 
the police service and discussed 
carefully; the flome Secretary 
has made clear his willingness 
to Jisien.” 

But he says ihe plan ta end 
the tradition under which all 
police officers of the same rink 
ore paid ihe same failed te rec- 
ognisc different 
responsibbiities. 

Some officers worked in 
aqtinds dealing with fraud or 
drug investigations while 
others were engaged fill-dime 
in jailer duties or working as 
contin pom operalnrs, 

The Metropaliian Police Com- 
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misstoner sald al the weekend 
that he believed the “Draco- 
nian” Sheehy proposals would 
end the sense of voralton in the 
police foree ant undermine the 
historic olfice of constabir. 

“PE wohl fiad very lilticult 
te be a well paid comonissloner, 
residing aver a demeuralisedl, 
milly pald Metropolitan Police 
There would be a feeling that 
the chicf offleers had benelites| 
bul the bistorie office of consta- 
ble bad been sold out... Pm 
prepared to be a commissioner 
presiding over modernisation 
Jul Fim pol prepared to he one 
who presiles aver the wniler 
niaing of the offiee of const: 
ble,“ he told the Observer 
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Sheehy defence, page 18 
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OBERT is in prison, doing 
cme for GBH. He claims he 
is not guilty, and has been 
given legal aid to appeal. 
But his case is interesting not so 
much because of him, but because of 
what it shows about the way the Bar 
Council deals with complaints 
acainst its members. 

According to Robert, the barrister 
who represented him failed to ask 


The case of aman who protested that 
hts barrister started snoring in court 
raises disturbing questions about how 
the Bar Council deals with complaints 

the right questions in court, did not 


Time to give 
chalienge prosecution witnesses 
properly, failed to turn up for a pre- 
‘ conference in prison, arrived 
late in court for the trial — thereby 
delaying the start — and fell asleep 


during the judge's summing up. 
Robert complained to the Bar 









Council’s Professional Conduct 
Committee (PCC), the body that first 
es complaints and 
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‘The way Robert tells if, the barris- 

brs Couistroomn Gemennttt Sounts 


like a serious lapse of professional 

competence: “He was totally out of 
it,.and after about 20 minutes he 
started snoring. That really got me, 
because everyone in the court 
started la 









= i Aes ens "“Lfrecall thaf-at 
‘71 some stage that afternoon my head 
was bowed down. I was not feeling 
well. I had some difficulty breathing. 
{am asthmatic. However, I was able 
to take notes which I used to prepare 
my complainant's appeal.” 

You might expect the PCC to try to 
adjudicate on such a serious charge. 
Instead it did a quite extraordinary 
thing. It told Robert that his com- 
Plaint had been upheld. Simulta- 
neously, it told the barrister that the 
complaint had been dismissed. To 
Robert it wrote: “The panel found a 
prima facie case of professional mis- 
conduct, and in accordance with the 
rules {the barrister] was admon- 
ished.” To the barrister it wrote: 
“The panel expressed and expresses 
no view as to the validity of this 
1) oe ee) )=6 complaint, since the panel is neither 

a et. ae empowered, nor qualified to make 
— = findings of fact in the event of dis- 
Objection over-ruled . . . the legal service ombudsman wants to reform pute.” 

roced PHOTOGRAPH: JACKY CHAPMAN The issue is complicated slightly 







by the fact that in the letter to Rob- 
ert, the PCC ts dealing with three 
complaints together, including two 
for which the barrister was indeed 
admonished. But nowhere does it in- 
dicate that the complaint about 
sleeping was treated any differently 
from the other two. Indeed the anec- 
dote appears, as established fact, in 
a dossier compiled by Justice about 
“the shortcomings of barristers. Nat- 
urally, neither side has seen the 
other's correspondence. And since 
the results of the PCC’s adjudica. 
tions are never published, until now 
neither side has known what the 
other was told. 

The Bar Council says it cannot 
comment on the discrepancy, be- 
cause the files have been sent to the 
legal services ombudsman. The om- 
budsman has the power to tell the 
PCC to investigate the complaint 
again, this time fully. 

That is what happened in another 
case, that of Mohammed, a former 


cial to the defence, through to the 
failure to put over the defence case 
ly in court, or.to P 


order.-It is really 

ask a witness to give evidence on 

what the law is. Eventually the 

dee nad to intervene and read out 
e act.” 


OHAMMED was con- 
victed and sentenced to 





that the material disclosed did not 
necessitate procedures which might 
lead to formal findings of profes- 
Siona] misconduct. Nonetheless 
there was “cause for concern" and 
the barrister had been asked to “at- 
tend on a vice chairman of the PCC" 
for guidance on his future conduct. 
As in Robert's case, in those parts 
of the complaint where there was a 


disagreement between Mohammed's | 


version of events and the barrister’s, 
the PCC declined to adjudicate. In 
this case Jane Hickman was waiting 
with a dossier of supporting evi- 
dence — but the PCC did not ask ta 
See it. 

She took the matter to the legal 
Serviccs ombudsman, Michae! 
Barnes. He discovered why the PCC 
had not taken up Ms Hickman's 
offer to provide additional evidence. 


It had “placed inordinate emphasis / 


on two spelling mistakes” Ms 
Hickman's letter. (It had ignored 
spelling mistakes in the barrister’s 
letter). The ombudsman has told the 


Bar Council to go away and investi- | 


gate the complaint thoroughly. 
As things stand, it seems all a bar- 
rister need do to escape censure by 


the PCC is to deny the factual! basis | 


of charges made. The PCC will then 
refuse to make “a finding of fact” on 
the grounds that it is “neither em- 
powered nor qualified” to do so. The 
only way the complainant. will 


t 
the PCC to stir itself Is to take the 


complaint to the ombudsman. 


~The root of the problem is that the 
» Bar Council's ‘complaints. prote- 
. dures are designed to allo 


1 own magazine, 
, used to publish the tribu- 


nals adjudications, but"no*lorger 
08S 


Michael Barnes, the legal services 
ombudsman, is starting to open up 
the system. Until this year, com- 
Dp ts were not even given a 
copy of the barrister’s response to a 
complaint. Barnes has persuaded 
the Bar to change that. His next task 


is to get the PCC to award financiaj _ 


compensation. In his most recent 
report, he writes: “The Bar Coun- 
cil’s procedures offer most com- 
plainants virtually no possibility of 
compensation or redress... the ex- 
istence of the possibility of meaning- 
ful redress is something I regard as 
an essential characteristic of an 
effective complaints procedure.” An 
even more effective procedure 


would be one where the iplinary 
body made an effort to discover who 
was telling the truth. 


Jolyon Jenkins is a reporter for Radio 
4's File On 4 programme 
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Delegation warns Howard proposed changes could alienate officers 


Police chiefs confident of 
compromise over Sheehy 











Fuk i 


Burrow, ident: of 


Association of Chief Pelica 
cers who led the delegation a 






rs if he 
ro 


present all cfficers of the 
th rank arc paid the same. 


Shortcomings of Sheehy 


ni 
' M's the: wife of i? 


payments, six 
oe notice of cancelled leave; 
&- 


whic 


own son's baptism he took 
reir: 


force as-a ground. 


»§ Falla to see 
the fab lied by uni- 
table can be 


cost-cutting 
country cannot efford the 
police service It has, something 


should atta fot at the 

expense 0 Vv A hard: 

peeseed constet le, ~ | J. Sha 
egina an. 

London, SE26. i 





@IR PATRICK SHEEHY 


that officers 
have not read or ‘understood 
the recommendations. 

The reality ls that officers 
have all too clearly understood 
the thrust and impact of the 
proposals and officers of all 

now feel uncertain and 
apprehensive about the future. 

t was uppropriate that some 
examination of roles, responsi- 
bilities and rewa of the 

Hice should occur. No organt!- 
gation Is immune from periodic 

ny. lt was also recognised 


or | that some reforms were incvita- 


ble building upon changes al- 
ready Introduced’ by Tome 


not | Office, police authoritics and 
the police servi 


ce, 
@ Sheehy Inquiry should 
vo complemen and built 


ie report falls lamentably to 
do that. 

The rccommendations will 
adversely affect, in remunera- 
tion terms, virtually all officers 
whom the inquiry team was 


his | particularly seeking to help, le, 


operational police officers. par- 
Hcularly federated ranks. Other 
recommendations will create 
institutional Insecurity in the 
form of short term contracts 
and performance related pay. 
Overtime will be redu cr 
removed notwithstanding the 
dernands from the public which 
will still have to be answered. 
The package for recrults is so 
as to make a traffic 
warden's salary attractive. Put 
simply, the inquiry team have 
falled to understand the ethos 
of policing, have sought to In- 
treduce “market forces" into a 


«| vocationally ortentated service 
‘and have packaged a set of pro- 


posals that will demoralise and 
lindermine the effectivencsa of 

that service. 
An opportunity has been 
to build upon the signifi- 


tant management changes of 
the ay G 


last few years. Themes of 
value within the report, le, flex- 
ibility etc, are overshadowed by 


+ the majority of thelr pro 


which have only s In 
enraging and infuriating 


Sadly the report {s collépsing 

under the weight of {ts own in- 

, but rm will con- 

tinue in the police service, In 

spite of Shechy, and not be- 

cause of it and that is the scale 
of tho jak sul opportunity. 


» cs, 
Chief Constable, 


Merseyside Pollce. 


P i eel 
ut he hinted that senor 
ite fficers and the Home 


Home Office officials and come | Mr Surrow, Chlef Constable 
to an acceptable position on the 


of jane Bald ete vid ways 
‘of linkin ¥ to performance 
which de not include the 


the'| ‘somewhat oti and 


tie.a " proposed by Sir 
T 
Patrick. , Sir Patrick described 


merformance-related pay as the |' 
- | cornerstone of his prope in 
‘a Guardian article on Moriday. 
The ‘chief ‘constables, whe | taken 
could personally benefit from 


potential bonuses of up to 30 
per cent from the Sheehy pack- 
age, made clear to Mr Howard 
their strong opposition to fixed- 
term contracts and raising the 
qualify ihe pension age for oper- 
ational officers. 

Mr Howard sald after the 








mecting, called after the 23,000- 
strong police protest rally at 
Wembley Arena last weck, that 
he had now met all-the main 

ce stall associations and lis- 


with: “great Interest’ to 


what they had io say. 
“It ia clear that chan ges will 

have to be made; an 

tough decisions will have to be 


some 
wher: the consultation 


period ls over.” 

At the weekend Paul Condon, 
tbe Metropolitan Police Com- 
missioner, warned Mr Howard 
that the “draconian” Sheehy 
recommendations could under- 
mine the historic offtec of con- 
stable and could make his own 
position untenable, 


Taylor rallies to 
right of jury trial 


Glere 
Legal Correspondent 


defendants’ retreated 
t to trial ury 
a id to be 
iti bday 
ter oppoaltion Dy Lor 
ie rhe Lord Chief 
Justi 


(\ PROPOSAL to abolish 


cases is 


many 
dumped by the 


The proposal 


recommendations. 


The likely alliance of the 
judiciary, conatitutionalists, 
conservative lawyers and 
civil liberties groups would 
probably be seen as too pow- 
erful for ministers to take 


on, a 


has already 
drawn more controversy 
than any other of the 


source ; 
In his first substantive 
reaction to the royal com 
sion’es report three weeks 
ago, Lord Taylor told a con- 
ference at the London School 
of Economics: ‘‘We must | po 
to our history, 


elect to ie ate Leap 
trates or jury, Ue : 
ended mtagis- 


dant’s reputation would be 
ane factor in the decision. 
But Lord Lt daa said the 
pro could be socially 
divisive, and attached the 
suggestion that a defendant 
with a criminal record had a 
weaker clalm to Jury trial. 


nail | “On the contrary, he or she 


well fee] specially vul- 
nerable. ‘Round up the usual 
gus ' may not be just an 
old joke. ac.p : 


352 | of Public Prosecutions, took 


issue with those who de- 
fended jury trial because It 
dated from Magna Carta in 
1215. “We don’t usually go 
back to the 13th century to 
decide how we ought to run 
things,” she sald. 

Elghty-two per cent of de- 
fendanta who elected jury 


mis- | trial eventually pleaded 


lity to some or all charges, 
arAfacat received sentences 
magistrates would have had 
wer to impose, she sald. 
Meanwhile, witnesses were 
arrunged and cases listed, at 
great inconvenience, for a 
trial which never took Lege 

The Home Office sald hl 
terday that some of the less 
contentious proposals of the 
royal commission were being 
considered for inclusion in 
either the criminal justice 
biil or police bil) expected in 
the autumn. 


CuaRpav 28-7-75 
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Corrupt police 
to be charged? 


Operation Jackpot, 

; ard's mara- 

@ thon probe into drug- 

retated corruption by 

ager detectives at Stoke 

ee eitcer Newington ite sta: 

Scandal tion, has finally fin- 
ished its enquiries. 

The long-awaited 
dossier — which recommends that some 
officers face serious criminal] charges — is 
ex to be sent this week to Barbara 
Mills, the Director of Public Prosecutions. 

The report comes more than two years 
after an anti-corruption squad from the 
Yard’s Complaints investigation Bureau 

claims that bent drugs 
squad detectives at the north London sta- 
tion sold and planted drugs, ‘fitted up’ sus- 
pects, and lied in court. 

Five ex-Stoke Newington officers, all 
previously named by Tite Oni, receive 
reguiar mentions in the dossier, which has 
been compiled by Det Supt Jan Russell and 
covers 25 separate complaints of corrup- 
tion. Three of the officers were suspended 
from duty ‘ast year, another is in jail and 
one has been moved to desk duties at an: 
other station after doubts were raised about 
his integrity. 

Eight peo have had their convictions 
quashed by the Court of Appeal as a result 
of the scandal, 

Hackney Community Defence Associa 
tion, the campaign group which has ex- 

the scandal, said: ‘We have no faith 
In police investigations into police cnme. A 
judicial inquiry into policing in Hackney ts 
needed to allay the community's fears that 
our local police are indistinguishable from 
our local criminals. 

No decision on charging certain officers 
is expected until the autumn, after the Po- 
lice Complaints Authority has approved 
Russell’s report. 
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DOWIE HIST S ANI MEE QIANG WEEUUGUT ® UUITITHSSIONCE Sees Dig Changes anead witn Or witnouloneeny & Alan iravis reporis 


Crime rise halted, but fewer arrests worry Met chief 


- 


rise in" ifelitby ‘S00 to 2.000, 
the past five years, with' the | Police fived etcots on cx oes 
‘of ees sions. ate eer yn 
Srrnitindets and borciaries 3 were 22 attempts to-break Into 
» But the force's arrest rete has Fey hicgqameal pont of 
for the second year run-.| the “royal palaces in 
according tp the annual | don All the were ar- 
rested before oy poses a 

Paul Condon. He repeated threat to the royal y. 
warnings that Sir Patrick | Mr Condon said he was con- 
ys on ice ay cermed about the 15 per cent fall 
and in arrests last year. He did not 
demoralise know whether that was due to 
The total number more “ethical Legere Sa 
reported to the police in Lon- | cers being more ting 
don remained “relatively | in arrests — or paper- 


Static” at 944200, with slight | work leading to increased use 
falls in tions. 


from 165 to 172. Nationall police der ehh 
¥, a 

t, with particular : ne With or without the Sheeh 

cen i or ¥ 

in the rural shires. . Organisatio ge 

sexual offences in the necessary to take us 
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Foot in the door . . . A detective from Kingston burglary squad 


_| Anne Benson reports on the rewards and the 


costs of the Met's Operation Bumblebee 


OLICE raided 447 
addresses in London 
yesterday as part of 


th eration Bumblebee, which 


almed at reducing the num- 
ber of es. 
About 1,500 officers took 


have now been charged, five 
cautioned, and 14 bailed 
pending further inguiries. 
Among the haul from the 
raids were shotguns, hand- 


as 
credit cards, video recorders, 


cameras, jewellery, stereos 
and CD ers, car phones 
and moun likes. 

One raid alone recovered 
property from at least 12 al- 
Le burglaries, while an- 

was found in 


person 1 
possession of 15 handbags, 24 | don 


credit cards and six driving 
FCeS. 

Last year a burglary was 

committed in London every 


- 


Al 
Oe ae 
a ae 


oS ee 


executes 50me fancy footwork in yesterday’s Operation Bui 


three minutes, and the num- 
ber of reported burglaries be- 
tween April 1992 and March 
1993 was 191,600. However, 
the annual Metropolitan 
Police report released yester- 
day claimed that reported 
burglaries in London have 
dropped by 1 per cent. 

The report claims that the 
drop is duc partly to the 
work of Opcration 
Bumblebee. 

Bumblebee was ori lly 
set up in 1991 in no Lon- 
and was launched Lon- 
den-wide in June this year 
with a series of raids after 16 
months of planning. 

At its launch, Paul Condon, 


Metropolitan Police Commis- 
sloner, sald: “{ want the 
burglar to start being fright- 
ened, rather than the law- 
abiding citizen.” He consid- 
ered burgiary second only to 
terrorism as a priority. 

Operation Bumblebee con- 
sists of raids carried out si- 
multaneously on homes of 
suspected burglars and 
fences, on the basis of infor- 
mation collected from sur- 
velllance and tip-offs. 

As well as ralds, the opera- 
tion aimed at encouraging 
people to take more crime 
prevention measures, and 
not to buy what they think 
might be stolen goods. 





blebee PHOTOGRAPH: GAAHAM TUANER 


||447 raids aim to give the burglars a nasty buzz 


ote? 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 


But the scheme has a price: 
£500,000 has been diverted 
into it from other projects 
There will be no new moneys 
forthcoming. 

On BBC Radio, Mr Candu:: 
said: “We are doing our bes! 
to combat burglary, and the 
figures suggest we are mak 
ing an impact. But by divert 
ing more resources into com 
hating burglary, I have | 
take them away from othe: 
arcas.” 

Fears that a crackdown ir 
London will mean that th 
problem will shift elsewheri: 
may be proundiess is 
burglars are known to ope: 


_l ate locally. 





OLICE chiefs and beat officers in Hackney have given — Thef 


ixed reactions to the proposed shake-up of the force in the 


Techy Inquiry. 





LONG-SERVING JOHN 
IS IN THE MEDALS 


-ONG-SERVING boyo [n blue John Evans has spent 
he last 33 years stamping out crime on the streets of 
itoke Newington. But he still has a soft spot for the 


and of his fathers, 
*] love London, bet I sll go 
ack to Wales. ]t's 


f regret for the t 
ghts of on to pursue 
ream of being a city * 
‘I've been called Taff aad 
ad the mickey taken out of ma 
a 30 years, but Li's all goed 
in aed [ don’t miad,” 

Pe Evans, 57, ed the Met 
hen Diron 
asn't a distant, westalgla- 


eeped ogee and a hard-hit. 


et Uke The Bill people, 


Se ert mle in a seripteri- 
r's eye. 


And bla decades of dedicailon = friends. 


duty were rewarded when he 
ba presented with a long-ser- 


“It's more dangerous om the 
streets now, bal [ve always 
ished to get out there and keep 
contact wiih peopl," 

Pc Evans's fondest memories 
are of driving Panda cars and 
ipo fyere his Hackney howe 


But fils current role sa a 


Deck Green ageighhou 
He Ase glren him the most sa- 


when | retire from the 








rhood watch Halsom of: 


etlog. “T love meeting 


with the commualt 


CARING coppers who 
police two of Hackney's 
most crime-ridden cs- 
tates are in the vanguard 
of a move to revive the 


er 
spector and chiet” 
sroctare. Thousands 
way forward. In this month's edition 


F 
police” @ Pe John Evans. 


: and 
of offi 





IXED FEELINGS OVER 





Brera ental 
said: “M. feeling is wnat this is 
a cost i ite 


Reduadancies 

“I em aged 5] with nearly 33 years’ 
service I will be looking to sen how 
the organitation deternincs how ir will 
handle redundancies. 

“Iam interested to cee what cyiter- 


ie th Ul use to determine who 
pebe ikcuderd: ad 


is 


pay, perhaps at the expense of things that 
qualzy of service, like the 
lime spent with an eldecty burglary vic- 


Cay Road Pe Graham Hell said: “! 
thought the was po good. It 
was fall of too 


“li was rubbish. Because of that, I real- 
ly don"t know how it wil] affect me.” 









Gloria leads tight 
to clear name of 
Convicted kille 












rg r 


@ Thanks for your support — Ransford Nedrick meets Gloria Van 
Coaten, 


A PARTY was thrown at the 
Hoxton home of justice cam- 
paigner Gloria Van Cooten last 
nics Aca a man ane has 
spent e years in prison for 
8 murder he claims he did not 
commit. 

Mra Yen Cooslen, wha rune 
Peoples Againsl injustice and Die- 
aparily from her Hat in Ralph 
Brook Courl on the Haberdssher 


Estates, hae been involved in bi h- 
dghting the case of Ranalord 


He wae convicied of killing a 
young boy In an arson attack on a 
ouse in the Wast Midlands in 


Caring cops plan to revive 
East End community spirit 


- ing them some 


f 
by JULIE COULSON 
Saturda 


complete clowns, stiliwalkkers, stalls, 
propo ioe dont acl sts 


wl be any wid eo et 
sage, gcting peop 

each other a3 well us giv- 

ereasiaed talking 1 ed ie 

he ox 

In a separate initiative ted by home beat 

Pe Robin Redmond, residents on the 

Wi Down Estate have formed a social 

carunitice io plan events for the summer holi- 


scious of the ned to cs bran 


occupied, Mea fishin : 
training fi and girls, a fishing trip to 
Bees Neate daca. 


aluilera 


WAC ae 


contest atuf » visit to Scotland Yard with ic 


Redmond. ammer fun culminaies in a 
: Les laren gaara 


ting together 1o 
o ‘ 

Pe Redmond on his efforts. 

“Crime on the Wi Bown Estate 
down 28 per cent compared to fast ycar and 
we are determined to work r lo ensure 
that the kids have plenty lo do this sumer 
and the comununity pulls together. 


@ Sunday's Ha 
Day will be run from the estate's communily 


centre in Llaggersion Road. St starts at Lan. 


whka wants jo gel invelved in 
eg sia Dawati sauener aciteltles should 


wW 
contact Pc Redmond on 071-488 7285. 


CALETTE 


1984. But he has always protesied 
his claiming the conies- 
sion on which he wae convicted 
was made up by police. 


He has been released on parole 
how that new evidence poinia to 
the convictions belng unsale and 
hae been the subject of SBC's 
flough Juatics programme, 


“This is o clear case of « miscar- 
siege ol justice,” sald Mrs Van Coo- 


“The evidence sent io the Home 
Secretary le sulficient for him to re- 
fer lt to the Court of Appeal and It 
will be for them to dacide If the ver 
dict was sale.” 


KOa es tS 
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Resistance by police to 


reform surprises Sheehy 


THE POLICE were far more re- 
sistant to change in pay and con- 
ditions than had been antici- 
pated by the Sheehy inquiry, its 
chairman said yesterday. 

In a robust defence of its rec- 
ommendations, Sir Patrick 
Sheehy, chairman of BAT In- 
dustries, acknowledged he was 
surprised at the reaction to the 
report, published !ast month. 

He was disappointed at at- 
tacks based on only superficial 
reading and at the failure of cri 
ics to Suggest alternatives to its 
recommendations on perfor- 
mance-related pay, fixed-term 
contracts, bonuses for chief offi- 
cers and extending the retire- 
ment age from 55 to 60. 

je was clear the police were 
less willing to change than he 
had believed. “They ali told us 
they wanted change and ‘vere 
willing lo change ... bul tien 
they say they do not Iike our re- 
port but are not prepared to sav 
what itis they want instead. [am 


moeven Devr 


The inquiry chairman outlines his case 
for changing conditions to Terry Kirby 








beginning to come to the conclu- 
sion that the police service is 
more resistant to change than we 
thought.” 

The Police Federation, which 
organised last week’s anti- 
Sheehy rafly, was largely sup- 
ported by an older generation, 
more opposed to change, he sug 
gested. Younger, ambitious offi- 
cers, particularly those in the 
fast stream and in chief officer 
rank, would be more happy with 
the report. 

He recognised the recommen- 
dations would be modified. “I 
see it as an enabling rather than 
a prescriptive ceport. It would be 


| quite wrong ... for the recom- 
Wielidalions lO be muplenental | 


to the letter.” But he added: “All 
the major recommendations, 
one would hope, would be en- 


acted in order to give chief con- 
stables the discretion they 
need.” It was correct, Sir Patrick 
said, for 30 per cent bonuses to 
be given to chief constables. 
Their present pay was low and 
under his report and the Home 
Office’s own White Paper on po- 
lice structural reforms, they 
would be given greater respon- 
sibilities. If the starting pay of 
£10,600 for non-graduate proba- 
tioners failed to attract new re- 
cruils, it Should be increased. 
He stood firmly by the pro- 
posal to put officers on fixed- 
term contracts of 10 years fol- 
lowed by successive ones of five 
vears; COMIFACKS gave protection 
Hol apuyed i) Lie priviade sect. 
“Police are just ordinary per- 
sons with special powers. If we 
give them jobs for hfe. there is a 


iG pee a A 


tendency to feel special 
which can affect their attitude to 
the public in a negative way.” 

On performance-related pay, 
Sir Patrick believed about 10 to 
1S per cent would not qualify for 
an annual increase; those who 
topped the scale would still qual- 
ify for bonuses under local dis- 
cretion. Rejecting the argument 
that officers would not be re- 
warded for diligent but unspec- 
tacular service, such as patrol- 
ling rural arces. he said: “Weal 
not want individuals in one job 
for Jong periods, They should be 
able to move around to increase 
their earnings.” 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, has said he cannot ce- 
spond to the report unul con- 
sultation ends in the autumn. 

Sir Patrick refused to specu- 
late whether Kenneth Clarke, 
Lic pitesivus Hume Secrelaty 
who apppotnted him, would 
have been mure supportive than 
Mir Howard 
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‘The police 
killed my 
daugNter. 
They went 


in with 


vengeance In 
their hearts’ 


Edward Pitkington examines 
the questions police will be 
called to answer after the death 
of overstayer Joy Gardner 


WO years ago Joy Gard- 
ner, a damaican aged 40, 
was planning a life for 
herself and her British 


born son. She had appealed on | 
compassionate grounds for per: | 


mission to remain in the 
country, having overstayed on 


a six-month visitor’s permit. 


issued in 1987. With high hopes, 
she had put her name down for 
a fournalism course at 
Guildhall. 

But on Sunday night the 
single mother lost not just her 
hee to stay in Britain, but her 

c. 

Scotland Yard has declined to 
discuss the events that led to 
Mrs Gardner's death at Whit- 
Uington hespilal, north London, 
four days after she fell into 2 
coma when police officers at- 
iempted io deport her to 
Jamaica. A spokesman said all 
information would be passed to 
the Police Complaints Author- 
ity inquiry to be conducted 
under James Conlan, assistant 
chief constable of Essex. 

Myrna Simpson, firs Gard- 





police killed my daughter. They 
said she collapsed but she was a 
healthy woman. They had no 
need to treat her with such 
force. They went in with ven- 
geance in their hearts. It's one 
law for black and another for 
white.” ; 

As the day progressed, details 
of what happened to Mrs Gard- 
ner last Wednesday, July 28, 
began to fall into place. The 
first clue was provided by 
Bjiemal Dervish. a solicitor who 
had acied on Mrs Gardner's 
behalf. 

At 9.00 am, a5 he was opening 
his post, he came across two Iet- 
ters from the Home Office writ- 
tcn in response to a last ditch 
appeal to allow her to remain in 
this country. The letters were 
virtually identical, except for 
the dates which were marked 
24 and 27 July. 

“The Secretary of State has 
carcfully reconsidered the case 
in light of your representations 


Myrna Simpson, with her daughter Claudia, says of Joy's death: ‘They had no need to treat her with such force.’ Below, the estate where officers called to arrest her mnnecnaris camo sn ira 


ner’s mother who has lived in | but is not prepared to rescind 
| Britain for 33 years, made plain | 
her views yesterday: “The 


the deportation order or allow 


‘Mrs Gardner to remain any 


longer. Arrangements will 
shortly be made for her 
removal to Jamaica,” they said. 

It was only Jater that day that 
Mr Dervish discovered that the 
arrangements that were 
“shortly” to be made had in fact 
becn put into action iwa hours 
befere be received the Home 
Office iciters. 

Estimates vary, but some 
time between 6.30 am and dam 
that day, two police cars turned 


jinto a newly-built housing 


association estate in Haringey, 
north London. 

Fite police officers, three 
from Scotland Yard's SO) 
unit specialising in deporta- 
lions and two from local Horn- 
sey police station, walked up to 
the house. Sith them went an 
immigration official with a de- 
partation order which they 


| Wanned to use to put Mrs Gari. 


ner directly on a pline bound 
for Kingston, Jamaica. 
The next piece of the puzzle is 


a taped telephone conversation 
beiween Bernie Grant, Labour 
MP for Tottenham, and Chief 
Inspector Mark Sanger of Ed- 
monton police. “There is a 
problem in Hornsey we want to 
icli you about,” Mr Grant was 
told. “{Mrs Gardner] became 
hysterical and violent and bit 
one of the police officers and 
had to be restrained. She suf- 
fered a heart attack and mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation was 
given.’ 

Myrna Simpson gives a dif- 
ferent version of events. She 
claims her daughter aureed to 
lel the police officers into her 
twe-bedroom flat but they pro- 
ceeded tu cut off the door chain. 
“The police felled her to the 
ground and put handcutfs on 
her” When Joy Gardner ar- 
rived at hoespilal, already in 2 
coma, she had bruises on her 
Wrist. uid and neck, Atrs Simp- 
son said. 

Whether or not Airs Gardner 
did resist iu rest, debate is tikely 
ta focus on what methods potice 
ustillo “restraint | her. 


L There should 


Under Immigration law, 
people whe overstay are guilty 


of a criminal offence. In such 


cases there is no limit on the 
number of immigration and 
police officers that can be de- 
ployed jor their arrest. 

Claude Moraes of the Joint 
Council for the Welfare of Im- 
migrants condemned the use of 
large police swoops against 
single mothers. 

“It’s totally inappropriate. 
be guidelines to 
prevent deportations becoming 
part of the brutalising process 
pee people suffer in this 


uniry.” 

Mr Grant said this was not an 
isolated incident. He referred to 
the case of 2 single mother, 
Dorothy Nwokedi, who has 
made a statement from Nigeria 
where she was recently dc- 
ported. She claims to have been 
arrested on July 9 in north Lon- 
tion by eight officers who hand- 
cufled her iu a van, sal on ber 
and attached tape lo her legs 
and mouth. 

The other question that poli- 


ticiuns and the victim's rela- 
lives want answered is why 
Mrs Gardner's solicitor was in- 
formed af her arrest two hours 
afier the event. 

Mr Dervish says he is con- 
vinced the Home Office con- 


sciously misled him, with dire | 


consequences. “She was totally 
unprepared for returning to 
Jamaica. As fur as she knew 
her appeal was still being con- 


sidered when the police came i | 


knocking on her door.” 

Many of the details of what 
happened on July 28 will have 
to wait far the findings of the 


) inquest and the inquiry by the 


Police Complaints Authority. 
Bat MPs cone) interest groups 
are baying for au independent 
investization. 


One person may be able to fill | is 


many of the gaps in dhe jigsaw. 
Graham, Juv Guandner’s son, 
who ts being shielded from the 
median. was the only other per 
with oth thie Hat wieen police 
burst in. ‘The boy, aped five, 1s 
theveht tu fave witnessed the 
entire sequence of events. 
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Police halt deportation 
unit amid anger at death 





rity companies to fill ihe gap. 
A spokeswoman said the sus- 
pension would not 


nded. They 
were accompanied at the time 
by two local officers from Horn- 
sey police station and an immi 
gration official. 

Mrs Gardner, aged 40, who 
entered Britain on a six months 
visitor's permit in 1987 and 
overstayed, went into a coms 
and died in hospital on Sunday. 


Relatives claimed she was 
as a result of the arrest- 


| ing officers’ conduct. The inci. 


dent is under investigation by 
James Conlan, assistant chief 


+ | constable of Essex, on behalf of 


the Police 
Authority 
Further evidence on the 


Complaints 


nally as the “extradition unit", 
or SO). Its 20 officers are de- 
ployed, at the request of the 
Home Office, to assist immigra- 
tion officials in enforcing depor- 
tation orders in cases where 
“resistance or violence was ex- 
pected", Mr Condon said. 


C4: 8b Maes 


Ip] 


Last year 851 
ported, 262 of them 


were de- 


: 


inner-city estates. Both Mr Con- 

don and Mr Grant made ap- 
for calm as they 

rom an hour-long meeting at 

Scotland Yard. 


It ; important that 
“It's very im we 
realise we are winning this 
struggle,” he said. 

Shouting to be heard, he went 
on: “We are not going io rest 
until we get justice for Joy and 
justice for her family.” 


Race pledge tested, page 2; 


Leader comment, page 19 





Pe 


‘Deportation squad’ ing 


Alan Travis on the suspension of a police unit 
dealing with deportees who might not go quietly 


HE specialist M. li- 
tan Police unit which 
ie suspended yester- 


riots in 1985 were triggered b 
aggressive police raids on 
family homes in which one 
woman, Cherry Groce, was shot 
and another, 


paral . 
Cynthia Jarrett, collapsed and 
subsequently dicd, 

Based at Scotland Yard, the 
squad has a national remit cov- 


it was established in the carly 
1900s it has been known within 
ihe force as the extradition 

squad. 
The inquiry into the activities ' 
of the S01(¢3) squad will now 
! an acid test of the 


Bernle Grant (left), the Labour MP for Tottenham, who appealed for calm at a demonstration 


ering illegal Immigration, pass- 

Bee frauds and extradition. It 

DEK Up Dou wie ne 
Up people w t 


squad” was used 
last year, it has been involved 
in about 20 “escorts” since 


¥. 
Itimigration rights grou 
SORaigae eet about 


The British Council of 
Churches has voiced con- 
cern this week about worrying 
reports of other recent deporta- 
lions, and has called for a halt 
to ai] enforced deportations 
until 2 full inquiry has been 
carried out Info the methods 
employed by the Home Office's 
Immigration rabies 

Father Olu Abiola, president 
of the council of churches, 
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yesterday outside Hornsey police station over the death of Joy Gartner MER ee ee 


uiry tests race pledge 


was forcibly restrained when 
she started crying at Gatwick. 
“One of the men sat on my 
back, another one sat on my 
legs while they tied my legs, 
knee and ankle, with a broad 
Sellotape. They sealed my 
mouth with a SeHotape. in the 
5 my thumbs were br- 
ken, and f was bruised alt over. 
I was put in the plane before 
the other passengers boarded 


ige } the plane and put in a kind of 


edi, f cubicle,” 


After she had returned to 
Nigertasctacsileged that she 


She also said that the tape 
and handeulls were removed 
about two hours after take-off, 
and one officer gave her a £29 
hote because she had no cash. 

The council of churches atso 
Pointed to a report uf a man 


“— 


oisdirn sa oe 
stat | 
2 a fe ee 





being placed on a flight to W 
Africa with his arma strapj 
to his sides. Mr Condon « 
firmed that SO1(3) was the 1 
police unit with the power 
use this “handcuff belt’ 

The commissioner's sw 
action is likely to strengtl: 
the case for his seriousnes: 
building an anti-racist im 
for the Metropolitan Police. 

However, tenston has aire: 
heen heightened by Last wee 
decision to drop char;: 
ag1nSt two teenagers acc 
of the murder of the bis 
south London teenager Step! 
Lawrences, [t now appears ti) 
Mr Condon is emphatic that 
toes not wish to see hist: 
repeat jiself, 


Deportation 
officers ‘taped 
woman’s mouth 
and sat on her’ 


and Afan Travis 





SPPHE mother of the Jamaican 
woman who died while 
being. restrained during the 


serving “of a deportation order | 
last night that her 


daughter’s mouth had been 


taped and she had been sat on. | 
Myrna Simpson claimed at a 


packed public meeting that her 
daughter, Joy Gardner, aged 40, 
was already dead when officers 
took her from her flat in Horn- 
sey, north London, last 
Wednesda 


y. 

Mrs Simpson challenged the 
official statement which. said 
her daughter died of kidney 
failure in hospital last Sunday. 
“She was dead on arrival at the 
hospital. She was not breath- 
ing. The ambulancemen could 
not revive her,” she said. 

‘““They taped her mouth. They 
taped her legs and they taped 
her feet. They sat on her stom- 
ach and damaged her kidneys, 
her liver and her brain,” she 
claimed. 


The Metropolitan Police yes- 
terday came in for further criti- 
cism from Mrs Gardner’s es- 
tranged husband, who accused 
the arresting officers of being 
“brutal murderers”. 

Joseph Gardner, aged 60, who 
married Joy in September 1990, 
said he was sickened by news of 
her death. 

_ Mr Gardner, of Waltham- 
‘stow, east London, said he had 
‘not seen his wife since Novem- 

‘ber 1990, and assumed she had 
returned to Jamaica until he 
heard press reports of her criti- 
cal condition in hospital after 
police and immigration officers 
tried to arrest her. 

Mrs Gardner entered the 
country on a six months’ visi- 
tors permit in 1987 and was not 
heard of until five days after 
the marriage, when her hus- 
band applied for leave for her to 
remain here. She was arrested 
the following month but 
released pending a judicial 
review of the case. The review 
was turned down in April 1991. 

_ Mrs Gardner’s body is 
shortly to be handed over to her 
family, who intend to arrange a 
private post-mortem. 

It became clear yesterday that a 
full inquest into her death is un- 
likely before next year. The de- 
lay is likely to fuel demands for 
an independent inquiry. The im- 
migration minister, Charles 
Wardle, yesterday rejected 
requests for such a review. 
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Post mortem inquiry sought into 
claims that adhesive gag was used 


Row grows on 
deportation 





arrest death 


By Nell Darbyshire, Crime Correspondent 


TWO independent post mortem examinations on Mrs Joy Gardner 
were called for yesterday to establish whether she died from suffoca- 
tion after having tape stuck over her mouth during an attempt to 
deport her to Jamaica. Fresh allegations of brutality in the treatment 
of Mrs Gardner, 40, have aggravated an already tense situation within 
the black community in the north London area 


Police are particularly con- 





cerned that a planned march igs cage" 


on Hornsey police station by 
Mrs Gardner's supporters 


tomorrow could be exploited If 


by violent elements. 


Relatives say the orginal | 
m 


assertion that she died 

renal failure after collapsing 
at ber home is false and that 
the’ cause of death was 


asphyxiation and consequent | 


oxygen starvation to the 
brabaebrau ht on by the 
alleged gagging. 

The have commissioned a 
second pathological exami- 
nation of the body, which 
they hope will back uP their 


¢ : | 

The three defectives from 
Scotland Yard's aliens and 
deportation unit who were 
Suspended from duty after 
the incident have called for 
their own independent post 
mortem examination, to be 
held on sronday. Their rep- 
resentatives said yesterday 
that they had conducted the 
attempted deportation 
according to recommended 
guidelines and were anxious 
not to be made scapegoats. 

Mrs Gardner collapsed at 
her fiat in Hornsey, north 
London, after struggling 
with five police officers who 
forced their way in to enforce 
a deportation warrant at 
7.40am on Wednesday of last 
week. She was given mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation and 
put on a life support machine 
in hospital, but died four 
days later without regaining 
consciousness. 

The Police Complaints 
Authority Is now investigat- 
ing the circumstances of her 
death. It will also examine 
normal police procedures for 
restraining deportees who 
refuse to co-operate, Mrs 
Gardner became violent, 
threatening one officer with 
a broken bottle, biting 
another and throwing 
crockery. 

Scotland Yard has not 
denied that its officers used 
the 4in-wide tape, part of the 
restraining equipment avail- 
able to officers of the aliens 
unit. The tape is also used as 
a defence against being bit- 





doy Gardner: bit officer 
gud threw crockery 


ten by a suspect with hepati- 
tis, the HIV virus or Aids. 

But there are many less 
forceful subjugation tech- 
niques and the use of tape in 
this and other cases will be a 
vital issue in the Police Com: 

laints Authority inquiry 

eing carried out by Mr 
James Conlan, assistant 
chief constable of Essex, 
under the supervision of Mr 
William McCall, former head 
of the [Institution of Profes- 
sional Civil Servants, 

Supporters of the Gardner 
family, led by Mr Bernie 
Grant, Labour MP for Tot- 
tenham, have demanded a 
punite inquiry, so far resisted 

y the Home Office. 

The Police Complaints 
Authority is keen that there 
should be no delay and is 
confident that investigations 
will be completed well inside 
the 120-day maximum target 
recommended by the Associ- 
ation of Chief Police Officers. 
Although there are only five 
witnesses to the atiugeie — 
two policewomen and three 
policemen — the widening of 
the inquiry to examine proce- 
dures means many more 
interviewees. 

They will include the 
immigration officer who was 
present when the police 
forced entry to the flat, but 
who left before the struggle 
began, to look after Mrs 
Gardner's five-year-old son. 

Details emerged yesterday 





where she lived, 


of another case in which offi- 
cers from the same deporta- 
tion squad allegedly threat- 
ened to‘use tape to stop a 
woman shouting. 

Mrs Dorothy Nwokedi, a 
Nigerian who was sent back 
to Lagos with her four-year- 
old daughter last month, said 
she was handcuffed, bound 
and threatened with a gag. 

Both ber thumbs were bro- 
ken when she was seized in 
Finsbury Park, north 
London, at dawn and taken 
to Gatwick by about eight 
immigration officials, 

“When I started crying 
they forcibly put me down,” 
she said. “One of the men sat 
on my back, another one sat 
on my legs, while they tied 
my legs — knees to ankle — 
with a broad Se!lotape. 

‘‘In the struggle my 

thumbs were broken and I 
was bruised all over,”’ 
@ Peter Pallot, Health Ser. 
vices Staff, writes: A victim 
of asphyxiation could die of 
kidney failure, although this 
was unlikely, a consultant in 
London said last night. 

In a healthy person, 
asphyxiation would first lead 
to severe brain damage and 
heart failure as these two 
organs were most dependent 
on a supply of oxygenated 
blood. After that other key 
organs — the kidneys and 
liver— would cease. 

If the asphyxia victim had 
an existing kidney com- 
plaint, renal failure could be 
induced before the other 
organs failed completely, 
although this might not be 
noticeable immediately 
because the bod could exist 
without clear renal function 
for a day or so. 

The mystery was why 
renal failure was given as the 
cause of Mrs Gardner's death 
when renal function would 
be checked as routine on 
admission to intensive care. 
The consultant said: “I do 
not believe she died of renal 
Failure. It might have been 
renal failure breaght on by 
an event such as heart faii- 
ure. When you die, every- 
thing packs up," 

Key figures — P2 
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The caring 


l communi 
i Metropo 


Hundreds of officers 
twere nominated by the 
oo ; blic, but it was the 
“all Stoke — Newington-based 
bobby's own superior offi- 
cers who put him forward. 
' The 33-year-old father- 
1of-six is a firm favounte 
iwith the folk on the beat 
he patrols in Woodberry 
| Down. 
Pe Redmond joined the 
police four ycars ago after 
, driving Tube trains for 10 
Uh ori talaga 
:beat bobby for the past 
two years. 
He has thrown himself 
into community work, get- 
‘ting involved with the 





. Woodberry Down Over 

ger ee Gs Project as well as orga- 

ee ash he [Siete nising activities for the 

=e a ei 34 two youth clubs at Park- 

@ Friendly neighbourhood cop, Pe Robin Redmond, with two members of nee mae Steele oe 
his fan club, Doreen Spicer and Fred Wood, who are residents of the New — He also helps co-ordi- 
River Lodge old folk’s home in Newton Close, Woodberry Down. nate the neighbourhood 


| detention. . 


“THE Hackney Lay 





Visitors Panel was eee 8 eae is 
. blished in out of earshot of the 
1988. police. Despite the 

Th nelcomprises opportunity ~ ar 
24 members of the contrary to what some 
public who people may believe - 
volunteered to be a lay the number of “ 
visitor and were conrplaunits reported 
subsequently the lay visitors by 
appointed by the Home detainces is very low 
Office and given the_ mdeed. 
responsivity to visit tn Fact, the vast 
pesnia vere rea | eee ney? 


custody tell us they 
aro being treated well 
and have mo 


detainees are properly complaints. 


treated while they are 
being detzined. 

Ac we interview the 
detainecs, they are 


2gsurance that 
mermbers oF the 


given every Hackney Lay Visitors 

forte: | Pee Lex a ee . - Panel are very 

This week's contributor = fey 40 Wish, to complain t their job seriously. 

‘@ Betty Blomfield, chair of the Baa these Fey were. Theresore, we Have 

5 “Hackhey Lay Visitors Pane) e Cinsted or during the never ignored ~ and 
Hacevey Gererre 


Fe Er ak s at ‘mond, is on track to 
? OME hom rE oe oz for community policing. 
7 aa ee a ae ae 


Leam prve 2n absolute 


COP 





T TRACK 


TUBE driver-tumed-cop, Pc Robin Red- 


receive a top award 


1 copper, who swapped Underground 
stations for police stations, came ‘second in the 
Evening Standard competition to find the best 
policeman in London. 

| itan Police Commissioner, Paul Condon, 
will present him with his honour at a special ceremony. 


by RUSS 
LAWRENCE 


watch scheme for the 
Woodberry Down Estate - 
one of the biggest in the 
country — as well as being 
a trustee of the Hackney 
Youth Orchestra. 

And he regularly pops 
in to the classrooms to 
meet the kids at St Tho- 
mas Abney and Wooberry 
Down primary schools. 

“I've wanted 10 be = po- 
liceman since | was 
three,” said Pc Redmond. 

Stoke Newington’s i 
cop, Chicf Supt Niall Mul- 
vihill, said the award was 
richly deserved. 

“He has hel make 
his part of London a safer 
place where community 
spirit is now thriving 
again,” he added. 


never would - any 
complaint made to us 
by a detzmee. 


We would obviously 
ask. for ar 
investigation —_ 
immediately. It is alsa 
important to point out 


the following facts:— 


@ The three local 
police stations are 
visiced regularly — 
without prior notice 
being given to the 
police that a Visit ts 
be made. 


@ Lay visitors are 4 
completely impartial 
body of people avho 
neither work for nor 
with the police. 


@ We are generally 
well recervea by the 
police when we make 
our visits and there i 
no medication at all 
that our presence 15 
resented. 


=. i . 
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Inquiry ordered 
after Asian dies 
in random check 
by police on 

taxi drivers. 


HE Police Complaints Au- 

thority has been called for 
the second time in five days 
to investigate the death of a 
black person after an Asian 
taxi driver collansed and 
died -yesterday as officers 
were inspecting his cab, 
writes Edward Pilkington. 

With tension running high 
over the death of the Jamai- 
can deportee, Joy Gardner, 
police asked the authority to 
investigate within an hour of 
the death of Mohammed Na- 
zir in Slough, Berkshire. He 
was dead on arrival at Wex- 


| ham Park hospital. 


Mr Nazir, aged 57, col- 


| lapsed-in a.council depot in 


Slough after he was stopped 
along with four other taxi 
drivers in a random check by 
the police, social security 
and Department of Trade 
officials. 

A Home Office pathologist, 
Dr Iain West, carried out a 
post-mortem examination, 
sources close to the investi- 
gation said. He identified the 
cause of death as heart dis- 
ease and also found evidence 
of previous heart attacks. 

Tony Williams, of the com- 
plaints authority, who is to 
supervise an investigation by 
Hampshire police into Mr 
Nazir’s death, said there had 
been no struggle and Mr Na- 
zir had not been in custody. 
“This man was not under ar- 
rest — he was under police 
supervision.” 

However, a fellow taxi 
driver, Manjit Aujla, who 
was present at the inspec- 
tion, accused the police of ig- 
noring pleas from Mr Nazir 
that he had chest pains and 
needed to go home for his 
tablets. 

He called the police “inhu- 
man, badly behaved and 
unsympathetic”. 

He added: ‘‘They said he 
would have to wait his turn. 
They did not believe him, 
they thought he was pre- 
tending. One of the police- 
men said that if he had that 
sort of pain, he should not 
be driving.”’ 

The police are alleged to 
have told Mr Aujla that he 
could take Mr Nazir to the 
hospital, “I said it was up to 
them. I don’t know what hap- 
pened then, but I know they 
checked his car before he 
was taken for any sort of 
treatment.” 
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Joy Gard ner 
‘was.dead ... 
on arrival’ 











| i AMPAIGNERS: sup. 


po the family 
| Joy Gardner, the Ja- 
maican woman who 
died after being arrested last 
week, claimed last night she 





was dead on arrival at Whit- |h 


tington hospital, north London, 

even though she was kept on a 

re support machine for four 
Ss. 

A report from the London 


Ambulance Service suggests it | explana 


may have taken paramedics up 

laped durtig ber etanipoence 
attempted ar- 

rest to revive her heart beat. 

Sharon Lawrence, of the Joy 
Gardner campaign, said: “You 
cannot be lifeless for so long 
and live. She was effectively 
dead when she arrived at 
hospital.” 

According to the Ambulance 
Service, the arresting officers 
called for help at 8.04am on 
July 28. Paramedics from Tot- 
tenham station reached Mrs 
Gardner’s home in Hornsey by 
8.15am. “There was no heart 
beat and no sign of any activity 
from the heart,” a spokesman 
said. It took them until 8.40am 
to revive her pulse. 

The paramedics’ report sup- 
ports evidence from a heart 
specialist. Dr Royden Davies 
has told a Police Complaints 
Authority investigation she 
may have collapsed because 
“she was in some way deprived 
of oxygen”. 

Mrs Gardner, aged 40, went 
into a coma after police officers 
restrained her using a leather 
belt and handcuffs and mouth 
gag while attempting to enforce 
a deportation order. She died 
four days later. 

In a statement to the PCA in- 
quiry, Dr Davies identified 
three possible reasons for her 
lapsing into a coma: the gag 
covered both her nose and 





mouth, depriving her ‘of oxy- 
gen; she swallowed her tongue 
after the gag was put on; or the 
Officers restrained her with 


such force she was unable to 
breathe. 


-An'-initial post mortem car- 
ried out by Home Office patho)- 
ogists concluded she died of 
kidney failure. She had suffered 

ypoxic brain damage — fack of 
oxygen to the brain —can occur 
after heart attacks, but this her 
relatives ruled out. 

Dr Davies said in his state- 
ment: “The only other plausible 
tion for the cardio-res- 
piratory arrest was that Mrs 
Gardner was in some way de- 
prived of air containing oxygen 
during a time when she was 
8 


truggling. 

“... With a rapid heart rate 
and with muscular activity 
from struggling, if Mrs Gardner 
were deprived of oxygen, her 
own bicod would. .. give up its 
oxygen very rapidly.” 

Mrs Gardner’s family believe 
a post mortem carried out yes- 
terday wil] support their claim 
she suffocated because of being 
restrained. The result will be 
made public today. 

The findings of separate post 
mortem conducted on behaif of 
three officers involved will] not 
be made public. 

The officers, a woman ser- 
geant and two male constables, 
have been suspended from 
duty, and Metropolitan police 
involvement in enforced depor- 
tations put on hold. 

Mrs Gardner entered Britain 
on a six-month visitors permit 
in 1987. She was arrested in 
1990, one month after marrying, 
but was released pending judi- 
cial review. This was turned 
down in Aprii 1991. 
® Dr Stephen Shaw, director of 
the Prison Reform Trust, called 
yesterday for the use of body- 
belts to restrain prisoners to be 
reviewed. 
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ORE chief constables 
yesterday joined col- 
leagues in attacking 


the Sheehy report on 
policing. The chief constables 
of Derbyshire, Avon and Som- 
erset, and Dyfed-Powys said 
they would have to consider 
their position if Sir Patrick 
| Sheehy’s report was imple- 
' mented in full. 
_ Their comments follow the 
stand taken by Sir Hugh Annes- 
ley, Chief Constable of the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary, and 
Paul Condon, the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioner, who have 
said they would not willingly 
preside over a force run under 
the Sheehy model. 

The chief officers’ key con- 
cerns are the proposals for 
fixed-term appointments, start- 
ing salaries, performance- 
related pay for junior ranks, 
sick leave for officers injured 
on duty, and increasing retire- 
ment age to 60 and pension 
qualifications to 40 years’ 
service. ; 

John Newing, chief constable 
of Derbyshire, said yesterday: 
“Tf would find it hard to be a 
chief officer in a police organi- 
sation which imposed those 
kinds of conditions.” 

David Shattock, chief consta- 
ble of Avon and Somerset, said: 
“If Sheehy were implemented in 
full ... it would take away the 
whole ethic of British policing. 
We would get the wrong people 
at the starting pay that ts pro- 
posed and I wouldn’t want to 
Jead that sort of organisation.” 

Ray White, chief constable of 
Dyfed-Powys, said: “I would 
have to consider my position if 
Sheehy was implemented in its 
present form.” 

He also feared that proposals 
for short-term contracts, cash- 
limited budgets, and Home Sec- 
retary appointees for police 
authorities would put “far too 
much control” in the hands of 
central government. 

David Owen, chief constable 






Police chiefs’ 









of North ‘Wales, joined the 


chorus of criticism, saying: “I 


share the concern of my col- 
leagues that Sheehy would lead 
to substantial demoralisation of 
the service.” RE hae 

The chief constables of 
Northumbria, Greater Man- 
chester and Durham have also 
voiced serious reservations 
about the report's proposals, 
while John Over, chief consta- 
ble of Gwent, said yesterday: “I 
don’t want to become a Vic- 
torian mill-owner.” 

He argued that performance- 
related pay for junior ranks 
would be an “administrative 
nightmare” and, if it was based 
on how much work an officer 
produced, “there lies corrup- 
tion and injustice”. 

Mr Over, who is retiring in 
December after 42 years, said: 
“I believe that within 10 years 
the police will be a law-enforce- 
ment agency and not a service, 
and [ wouldn't want to be part 
of that.” 

Earlier this week, a leaked in- 
ternal memorandum revealed 
that Sir Hugh Annesley had 
told his force: “IT will not will- 
ingly preside over a force 
whose morale would be so 
adversely affected if these 
recommendations were intro- 
duced in their proposed form." 

His blunt response echoci 
that of Mr Condon, who said 
last month that his position 
could become untenable if the 
entire report was enacted. 

Brian Johnson, the chief con- 
stable of Lancashire, has been 
holding consultations with 
other members of the Associa- 
tion of Chief Police Officers to 
ensure a “proper response" is 
prepared to the report’s 
recommendations. 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, who has said the 
report’s recommendations are 
not set in stone, is not expected 
to set out his proposals until 
consultations are over next 
month, 
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Top-ranking Yardie 


BRAVE PCs ARE 





HONOURED 


TWO brave police officers who tackled a dangerous knifeman 
have been honoured for their courage. 
Rookie Pec Ian Slancy was stabbed in the hand and back as he tried to 


But: Moss, a 
= : a 


c, 
Srdeniy cored Kara 
knife ~- used by the Gurk- 
ha. regiment — and at- 
tack the teenage | 
constable’ mercilessly 
while shouting: “Right, 
that’s it. I'm going to kill L@ 


Pe Slaney, who was on 
his first lone patrol, wied 





lan Sianey — on @ Pc Eileen Fischer 


‘search David Moss in St John’s churchyard, Hackney, two years ago. 






i, ‘Ye 3 ef a 
fen, a en 


to the ground, his first lone patrol ~ arrested knifeman 


‘ ic ponlebben andrea cat 
c ey tried to get was again 
stabbed athe ox a 


Y fan to 
Deco Pus station, radioing for as- 
sistance as he did so before collapsing. * 


Colleague Pc Eileen Fischer took the 
distress call and knew they were looking 
for a crazed knifeman. 

As they reached a road junction, the 
man ran across in front of the vehicle 
still holding the knife. 

Fully aware of what had just hap- 
pened, Pc Fischer went up to Moss and 
took the knife out of his hand without a 
strupele and arrested him. 

As a result of his injuries, Pe Slancy 





killer jailed for 
double shooting 


A TOP-RANKING Yardie was 
jailed for life at the Old Bailcy 
on Wednesday for the merciless 
shooting of two unarmed men in 


front of 200 party-goers. 

Scar-faced killer Leroy Lesley, 26, 
was found guilty of murdering 25-ycar- 
old Andre Blackman and seriously 
wounding Jeff Dixon, also 25, at a fare- 
well party for a friend retuming to Jamai- 
ca 

The pany was at Roots Pool commun- 
ity centre in Millers Terrace, Dalston, 
last November. 

Unknown to the jury, Lesley had con- 
victions for dealing in cocaine and her- 
oin, unlawful wounding and having a 
loaded gun in a public place. 

Outside the court, senior detectives re- 


vealed that Lesley was a member of the 
Raima Rats Possee ~ a Yardie pang ongi- 
nating in Kingston, Jamaica - and was 
in Britain as an illegal immigrant. 

The jury acquitted his heavily-preg- 
nant co-defendant, Linncth Lewis, of the 
same charges. 

The married mother-of five, from Row- 
hill Road, Lower Clapton, was accused 
of murder and wounding with intent oa 
the basis of joint enterprise for allegedly 
handing him the gun from her handbag. 

The jury was told that Lesley, of Hom- 
sey Road, Homsey, had clashed with 
Blackman at the bar. He left, collected 
the 13-sho1 aulomatic pistol and gunned 
bowh Blackman and Dixon down. 

Lewis said she had nothing to do with 
the killing and did not have a handbag 
with her that night in which a gun could 
have been concealed, 


was off duty for two-and-a-half months. 

Now aged 21, he has .been awarded the 
Commissioner's Commendation for cour- 
age and tenacity. Pc Fischer, 42, received 
the same commendation for bravery. 

Pc Slaney was also praised by the trial 
judge in September, {992, when Moss 
was sentenced to an indefinite term at 
Rampton mental hospital. 

At the time, Pc Slancy said: “You 
could say I stopped the right person, but 
the wrong person that day. 

“He was armed with a knife and out to 
do something thal day and I may well 
have prevented him harming a civilian.” 
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Police told Sheehy plans 
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Saison Gamgbel 
Grime Correspondent . 


police force’ wold be 
destroyed ‘if ‘the recom- 
eniatinns of the pry 





Speaking in Harrogate, 

Coyles said it was a “danger 
ous, reckless adventure” wich 
would drive dedicated officers 
from the force and replace 
them ee ee short- 
expectation’’ people 

eit attack is the latest broad- 

side against the report and fur- 
ther evidence that the police 
are determined to win the pro- 
paganda war its propos- 
als in advance of further talks 
with the Home Secretary. 

Mr Coyles did not mince his 
words as he attacked many of 
the report's central recommen- 
dations. ‘“There was a famous 
slogan coined by Winston Chur- 
chill, which Sheehy’s claim 
reminds me of: ‘Give us the 
tools and we will finish the 


d destro: 





( ’ pee 307] 
: ." he’-said. “Sheehy 
‘Give us the tools and we'll bag. i 
ger the jab’.”” 
The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; Kenneth ‘Clarke, who as 
Home ‘Secretary initiated the 


inquiry, was singled out for the- 
most ing attacks. 


damaging a 
‘Mr Coyles suggested there 
had been a hidden agenda in 
setting up the inquiry. It was 
produced by a-team -that 
“no knowledge of and no real 
interest in the police service". 

He warned the Prime Minis- 
ter of the political damage that 
would be done if the recommen- 
dations were adopted, saying 
that Mr Clarke had dug the Gov- 
ernment into a “dreadful hole” 
and advising him to put the 
report at the bottom of thie hole 
and give every cabinet member 
a shovel to help fill it in. 

“Michael Howard [the cur- 
rent Home Secretary] must 
understand that the dangerous, 
reckless adventure on which 
Mr Clarke embarked, like Toad 
of Toad Hall, has resulted in a 
shambolic misconception of 
what the potice is all about,” 
said Mr Coyles, who takes over 


Gu DAN 


7-38-95 


y the force 


service 
had | past ee enters | for job 


satisfaction.” 

The attack comes days after a 
group of chief constables lined 
up to criticise the report by Sir 
Patrick Sheehy, and what may 
concern Mr Howard is the way 
the force has presented a united 
front against its proposals. 
However, the campaign shows 
little sign of abating and an- 
other federation rally is planned 
next week in Newport as part of 
a series of regional rallies. 

The Sheehy proposals which 
have attracted the fiercest criti- 
cisms concern the introduction 
of fixed-term contracts, the 
reduction of the starting salary, 
the raising of the retirement 
age to 60 and the notion of per- 
formance-related pay. 
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BEAT BOBBY’S AWARD 
FOR BRAVERY 


Drugs case dropped 








A MOTHER of five, cleared at the 
Old Bailey 24 hours earlier of 
being an accomplice to a Yardie 
murderer, walked free from an- 
other court last Thursday after five- 
year-old drugs charges against her 
were 
Linneth Lewis, from Rowhill Road, 
Lower Clapton, pleaded not guilty at 
Spans Crown Degen ae 
charges of possession 
cocaine with intent 10 supply on Novem- 
ber 26, 1987. 
in Sepecraber, 1988, afte tales 
e wo 
appear for her il. N five years ia- 
Sn Seiad Praesens Serve eel 
ae to offer no evidence against her 
because of the staleness of the case. 
_ Lewis, who 


reaitng lar rg aa rEy Old Ba 
ee pend foal police officers 


against mum 
cleared of murder. 


Lesley had clashed with Mr Black- 
man at the bar before retuming with an 
automatic pistol and gunning him down 
al close range. 

He also shot Jeff Dixon, 25, a fnend 





night 
spotied.a large, ‘boisterous 
community centre in Millers Ter- group of ro 
kik at 
Pe 
they ing him 
and he shouted to them 
that he was a police offi- 
cer. He then arrested one 
who had taken the 
property. 


of the dying man, in the stomach and 
another reveller, Janet Sinclair, was hit 
in the thigh. Both Mr Dixon and Ms 
Sinclair survived the shooting. 
Lewis, who is heavily pregnant, was 
cared GE aausder aad Oi Viig wih 
intent on the basis of joint entespriseit 
had been alleged that she handed Les- 
ley the gun from her handbag. 

She told the jury she had nothing to 
do with the killing and did not have a 
handbag with her that night in which a 
gun could be concealed. 








Yardie killer’s ‘protege’ 
guilty of party shooting 








His radio was 
ae Leshena eventu- 
y broke 
fee. Pe Danks was kek 
| and dragged along the 
iq «gtound until he lost con- 
Sm 6 6sciousness. 
+ As a result of his injur- 
OE ies, he was off duty for 


Pc Danks, a member of 


Immediately, he was the City Roed Pistol Club, 
surrounded and attacked is one of 46 police officers 
by a large group of men = serving in cast London sta- 
who were a on rescu- tons to be honoured this 


year for their conduct. 





A YOUNG man who police say was an 
Saran of Yardie murderer Leroy 
acing a long prison sentence 
ier tone 6 found guilty of a shooting at 

an all-night party in Dalston. 

Dennett Brown, 21, of Laurel Street, Dal- 
ston, was convicted at the Old Bailey on Fri- 
day of two robberics, having a firearm with 
sneer Nar pi eso nea poor aN 
intent to rob and assault causing actual bodily 

Two days carlicr Lesley, pce Liat tg meric 
Lr abebeltscegring, Varina er 
25, at a pa Pool community centre 
vee: errace, Dalston, on November 30 


Outside the coust Det Sgt Peter Myers said 
it was clear that Brown, who was nicknamed 
“Killer” on the streets, was an “associate” of 
Lesley. “You might call him a protege,” added 
Det Set Myers. 


HACK wen 


The jury had heard that Brown pulled out a 
pistol and fired several bullets into a crowd of 
revellers at an all-night party in Ashwin Suret 
on April 17 this year in revenge for being 
thrown out of the party moments carlier. 

Mr Peter Clarke, prosecuting, said it was 

“sheer luck” no one was injured. One ternfied 
victim, Gordon Browne, 28, heard a bullet 
“whistle past his chest.” 

Brown and his accomplices, who have a 
been caught, pistol-whi another of the 
ty-goers and stripped others of their valuables 

Brown denied the charges, claiming he was 
at another party that night. The jury look more 
than six hours to anor majonly verdicts. 
He was remanded in custody. 

The judge, Miss Recorder Ann Curnow, 

, adjourned sentence until tomorrow (Fri- 
day) for a probation officers’s report — but she 
said that Brown, who has n ra pees, convic- 
tions, was facing a “substanti 
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IGILANTISM is now 
pegardet’ as some to 
“cheer about rather 
condemn” because of public 
disillusion with the criminal 
justice system, the leader-elect 
of the police staff association 
claimed last night. 
Richard Coyles, -who takes 
over as national chairman o 
the Police Federation next 


The a was made at a 
police rally nN Newport, Gwent 
rally orga- 
siane eure the flase in its 
efforts to influence the Govern- 
ment over the Sheehy report. 
Many officers are opposed to a 
number of its recommendations, 
including reduced starting sala- 
ries, fixed term areola and 
performance-related pa 
Mr Coyles said: “he public 
no longer believes that the 





neept. 

“The public is less concerned 
about pepether prisoners have 
it good o than whether 
enough of them are sent to 
prison as they should be. 

“In many areas the we 
has become so disillusio 


f dat inckiente inl highs penne 


take the law into their own 
hands and deal out their own 
version of punishment and 
revenge are coming to be 


regarded as some to cheer 
about rather than condemn.” 

People were frustrated and 
angry about the criminal 
justice system. If the Sheehy 
recommendations were imple- 
mented, the system would be 
further weakened, he claimed. 

Mr Coyles also attacked plans 
to centralise control of the 
police, contained in the Govern- 
ment’s white paper. 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, is not expected to 
make public his final plans 
until the end of October. 
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THE young protégé of 
a Yardie nse was 
jailed for eight years st 


Party gunman jailed 












pulled out a gun and fred prorceutor. bir Pet ou 

out a gun ecutor Mr - Peter Jamaican nati who is 

sepemely nko te cows Giarke. in Britain on a wortk/ 
bouncers had tried to .. Brown denied any invol- visa‘until February, 1 

eject him from the party vernent in the attack, bot 

on April. 17 this year. - was found of hav-- 

roy - whom po. ife, two = 

officers regarded as a “Lop- i jez, having a firearm with 

ranking Yardie"—had gun- Brown pistol-whipped one intent two rob and assaull. 





_ MURDER CHASE 
COPS COMMENDED 


COURAGEOUS coppers | 1 
from Hackney who 


Immigration 
meeting 


SPEAKERS from the 





ackney Community De- 


FEE i 






SAFETY FIRST 


eat epebrse top cops and council leaders got | 
sagan ¥ to discuss how to improve secur- 
_ The conference, the first of its kind 
nised by the Me fopolitan Police’s Deputy Assiston 
Commissioner Michael Taylor, who said: “Areas of 
discussion where a joint approach is imponant in- 
clude racial incidents, traffic matters, youth initia- 
ives, social services and environmental issucs.” 
Representatives of the boroughs of Hackney, 


Tower Hamlets, Newh ; 
and Havering aiiended am, Barking and Dagenham 














@ Pc Alan Phillips. 


Heiney 


risked their lives in a 
high-speed pursuit of a 
shoteun-wielding mur- 
derer have been hailed 
as heroes. 

Set John Gough and 
Pc Alan Phillips joined 
11 other officers in a 20- 
mile car chase across 
London after Theodore 
Aymer hijacked a mini- 
cab after shooting 17- 
year-old Alexander Han- 
shaw at point-blank 
range in the Horn of 
Plenty pub in Mile End 


| four years ago, 


The cab was eventual- 


: ly brought to a standstill 


after being forced off the 
road by an armoured 
Landrover. 

Sgt Gough and Pc Phil- 
tips, both of whom are 
based at Hackney police 
Station, were commen- 
ded for their bravery by 
Deputy Assistant Com- 
missioner Michael Tay- 
lor’. 
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fence Association, the Kur- 
distan Solidarity 
Committee and the Joy 
Gardner Family Campaign 
will share the platform at 2 
pte meeting in Stoke 
ewington on Sunday. 

They will give their 
views on Britain's immi- 
gration laws and issue a 
clarion call to all those 
who feel threatened by 
therm. 

“The threat of deporia- 
tien and the immigration 
laws themselves threaten 
the future of thousands of 
people in Hackney,” said a 

kesman for the organi- 
pie of the mecting. “Immi- 
gration laws help incite 
xenophobia and enable ra- 
cisis lo make immigrant 
workers inta a scapegoat 
for economic and social 
crises," 

The meeting will take 
place at the Halkevi Com- 
munity Centre, Stoke New- 
ington High Street, and 
will start at 3pem. 
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Is there a political motive 





POLICE OFFICERS, 
from Hackney, ,Stoke- 


Newington and City 
Road police stations are 


being accused of .proyok- . . 
ing confrontation with 


the African-Caribbean 


youth of the area, It is : 


been a series of provoca- 
tive 
arrests, ~~ 
The Hackney Com- 
munity Defence Associa- 


tion claims it has a dos-. 


+S 


beatings " and‘ 


. 8jer with details of 23 
. locals: who allege police 
Malpractice in their 
_being charged. with 


assault, against. police 
officers. 


' ’ Roughed up 


they became involved in 
heated verbal exchanges 
with some police offic- 
ers, They allege they 
were roughed up and 


ind Hackney police’s 


ocation”’ tactics? 


then charged with 
assaulting some police- 
officers. 

Five of these cases 
allegedly involve men 
arrested at police sta- 
tions after they had 
gone to express their 
dismay over the be- 
haviour of police offic- 
APR 

These incidents coin- 
cide with last month's 


‘conclusion of the Opera- 


tion Jackpot inquiry in- 


CAH pBeon) 


to corruption at Stoke 
Newington police sta- 
tion, the results of which 
have not yet been made 
public. Local people feel 
that the treatment 


- meted out to some 


African-Caribbean men 
may be related to a crav- 
ing for revenge on the 
part of some policemen 
who feel humiliated by 


Vendetta 


TIimey 


the inquiry. 

Other observers claim 
that the vendetta 
against African- 


Caribbean citizens may 
be related to police an- 
ger over the recent 
Sheehy report. Some 
claim that maverick 
junior officers may be 
using such tactics to de- 
monstrate the need for a 
greater allocation of 
public resources to 
“combatting crime in the 


See 1S 


inner cities.” 

Thus far, locals have 
remained calm. “People 
have been showing re- 
markable restraint but 
there are limits to what 
some of the younger 
members of the local 
community can put up 
with,” a spokesperson 
for the HCDA told 
Caribbean Times. “The 
attacks reported to us 
have involved the hospi- 
talisation of several peo- 


ple, and we are worried 
that one day we may 
have a corpse on our 
hands, like the tragedy 
of Joy Gardner. This 
must be avoided at all 
costs and calls for re- 
sponsibility on all 
sides.”. 

Chief Superintendent 
Bernard Taffs of the 
Hackney Police was not 
available for coniment 
at the time of going to 
press. 
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making an unprece- 
dented appeal to the 
trade union movement 
for support in its campaign 
against the Sheehy report, 
Claiming that the pro 
would emasculate the federa- 
uch and be a threat to 
emocracy. 

A half-page advertisement 
from the federation, which rep- 
resents rank and file officers, 
appears in New. Times, the 
paper of the Democratic Left, 
formerly the Communist Party, 
for next week’s TUC confer- 
ence. It says the police are un- 
able to take industrial action 
arid calls the Sheehy report a 
blueprint for disaster, 


ment. Some of us on the left are 
aiso changing and becoming 
more open and pluralistic. We 
welcome this opportunity to de- 
velop greater understanding.” 

The appeal is the latest move 
in the high-profile battle the 
police are waging against the 
report. The Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, has said he 
will listen to responses until the 
end of this month, after which 
he will decide which of the 
recommendations to adopt. 

The police object particularly 
to proposals for a lower starting 
salary, performance-related 
pay, fixed-term contracts for all 
ranks and retirement at 60 in- 
Stead of 55. The federation is 
also unhappy that in negotia- 
tions over pay and conditions it 
would be reduced, as its adver- 
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tisement puts it, to the status of 
a consultative body... 
Other advertisementg:are'to 


rganised. 
Dick Coyles, who takes over 
from Alan Eastwood ‘as federa- 
tion chairman next week, is 
urging “total rejection” of the 
report and is campaigning 
against it in trade union style. 
Mr Eastwood is seeking to be- 

come a Conservative MP. : 
Police authorities are recom- 
mending compromise. In a 
Statement today, Jim Je : 
chairman of the official: side of 
the Police Negotiating Board, 
which advises the Home Secre- 
tary on pay and conditions, 
Says these “need modernising 
but not at the expense of a de- 


appointees on police 


@ John Prescott, Labour’s 
transport spokesman and a 
Strong defender of the party's 
links with the unions, is rated 
the shadow cabinet's most 
effective campaigner by trade 
union leaders, with a score of 
aimost seven out of ten in the 
New Statesman’s annual sur- 
vey of general secretaries and 
TUC general council members, 
writes Seumas Miine. 

That has taken him from 
eighth to first place in the past 
year. Gordon Brown and Tony 
Blair have respectively slipped 
to fourth and sixth place from 
first and third. John Smith's 
rating is down 20 per cent. 
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A regular feature in which 
suest writers have their say 


‘This week's contributor is 
tormer Hackney Council 
leader Andrew 
Puddephatt who is 
peneral secretary of 
Liberty 
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schools. Mary 
Wollstonecraft lived 
and worked here for a 


developed. In the zoth 


peegle h iped keep 

@ 
fascism from our 
streets, not just in the 
19308, but in 1962 
when Mosley 
attempted a comeback 
in Ridiey Road Market, 
more recent 


proud of. As anybody 
who has been on the 
local council can tell 


necessary, 
demonstrate to make 
sure their voices are 
heard. 


Alongside this 
culture of resistance is 
ibe a of 

pel Hackney, 
since th 
Eiduatrialicatior of the 
19th century, has 
always been a mixed 
community. It is an 
area where successive 


waves of immigrants 


human one ere 

with a set of rights 
that cannot be taken 
away. 

It is this history ~ 
of diversity, 
resistance and 
equality - that, for 
me, makes Hackney 
more than a bad 
news story in the 
national press. 


Blacks think Seeroe 









out of five Afro- 


blow to or ranks of the 
police who believed that anti- 
racist initiatives within the ser- 
vice were beginning to bear 
fruit. Paul Condon, the Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, a made fighting 
racism in the service one of his 
priorities. 

Last night’s BBC2 pro- 
gramme, All Black, commis- 
sioned the Harris poll after the 
death of Joy Gardner, depart 
ollo attemp epo 
her by police and immigration 
staff. Thirty areas with large 
Afro-Caribbean populations 
were surveyed. 

Eighty-one per cent of those 
surveyed believed there was 
prejudice among junior ranks 
of the police, 78 per cent among 
middle ranks and 74 per cent 
among top ranks. This accords 
with anecdotal evidence that 


= ‘Caribbeans believe that | 1 
_,.the"junior ranks of the 


that were A pedi perry of 
their I orce. 

Only 1 10 per cent said they 
trusted police “a great deal’’, 
compared with 27 per cent who 
said they trusted them “not 
very: much” and 23 per cent 
who had neo trust at all. 

Of Afro-Caribbean men inter- 
viewed, 70 per cent said they 
had been stopped by police. In 
apr ee this has been one of 

the main causes of tension, 
with many black men com- 
plaining they are routinely 
puiled in if they are driving 
new or high performance cars. 

The producer of the pro- 
gramme, Charles Bruce, said: 
“Seventy per cent of black 
people believe they are treated 
unfairly by the police. This flies 
abla are? he dates dala 
tives designed to improve com- 
munity relations ‘altar the 
inner-city riots of the 1980s." 
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Police May DE -w..0- 
osecuted 


an interpreter 


| | TONGUB-TIED coppers across east London 
4 at the touch of a tastton. 
# anguage Line, which operates from an of- 
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TWO-TRIAL DEADLOCK 
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‘ceeded ot tho scano gad St Rose later verdict then that is the end of the mattor unless there are No wonder there is talk 


Bethaal Grom. ing tnt pace the Crown fer no evince” of vigilante groups 
from ‘ comt: "We arc very relicvad Seer pe Rb ree ai at oe 
been finally proved.” noise, ariti- lenanis, aquailers eic., it 10 
the Flying Scud, Mr Trevor Barke, defending Si Rose, that our innocence has : many of them {including myself) have to have their 
name and address wi for fear of reprisals. 

When are the council and the police going to take 
these people's complainis seriously? I cannot comment 
on the mobile patrol as I've never bethered with it as 
it’s been a waste of time for so many others [ know 

What I can say is that when the counci? and the police 
know when a flat ia being used for drug dealing and 
pies yee on business is sti] booming, you finally real- 
ise what an imcompetent council we have and a police 
force whe are, speareatly, not bothered. 

No wonder there is tlk of vigilante groups forming 
in Hackney. Once an abhorrent thought, it now fills 
one's heart with hope and delight chat paice will at last 
be meted ou.- NAME AND ADDRESS SUPPLIED. 





EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Seman jam : Ginger Wiliams."A disco CAZETTE 
and Po Alan XK: ’ it! b i de ia Crom aisc 

verily ed ne apap saiee That’s the way to do it! Kept'ihe‘onmwde on ihok H BEC ET 

a 5 fopa, 

s ‘fo-"Di of opeg dag and rides, tion of fairground rides, 2 Hackney Community Col- 

Punch end man held on the Trowbridge Ee bouncy castie and artasnd jene’s mobile advice ; 
Uncle Armold brought his tate, Esstway. oratts atalls. cenire wes leo ont hard te fOr T2935 
show to the Tfth Uncle Arnoid’s tradition. _ Live music wae provided dish out the istest infarma- 

“Hundreds of people éxj'e most popular tran. mon -aw Stxie Toler, Ax and Suliag Sppertnites 
un ‘2 eople - day's moat ativac-. mon Law a ng ex 
ed for the “ Sons, rte oe raed eelece oma Hage, Paul Mace and in the borough. 
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Lawrence Donegan 
and John Ezard 





IX people needed hospital 

treatment last night after 

a vigil in east London by 
about 600 people in protest 
against the attack on an Asian 
student, Quaddus Ali, ended in 
violence. 

Scotland Yard said 10 people 
were arrested. Five police offi- 
cers and one civilian were 
treated at hospital, while 20 
other officers received minor 
injuries.. 

Eyewitnesses said police 
were attacked with stones and 
banners while attempting to ar- 
rest a demonstrator. 

Brian Williamson, the man- 
ager of a grocer’s store opposite 
the Royal London hospital, 
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"Tha 


when. police ar din.” 
Bevin thoes who was.at the | 


vigil for the Newham Monitor- 
ing Project, said police over- 
reacted to a few young Asians 
flicking rolled-up Anti-Nazi 

d ‘i arrest, A ee oe 
made an ar “A lot of peop 
were leaving}the Vigil ‘beca 
they were bored, when three of- 
ficers went to arrest one of the 
young men. The crowd grabbed 
the lad back, then other police 
moved in." 

Humaiun Kobir, aged 15, who 
was among the demonstrators, 
said: “Once the police arrested 
someone everyone just rushed 


tse i 


Police hurtin Asian protest 


scene of -the . ! gid until 
then the aan ad béen: 
peaceful. “That all changed 


ting beaten. up. That's when the 


peaceful 
we only had eight to 10 officers 
at the scene to start with. 

Mr Aili, 


friends 
when he was set upon by a 


hospital ’ said. 

attack has prompted renewed 
calls for legislation to deal with 
racially motivated violence. 
There were 4,140 racial inci- 
dents in London in 1992. The 
largest group of victims were 

ians. 


in and started beating the | As 


police up. There were about 10 
officers and they were all get: 


Leeds 
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Wienied Mattie a 
man found déad in a police cell. | 
pear. teh Sah aera ee use se 
remember ‘asking e to| Under cross-éxamination by 
remove blood Roshi shirt the | Michael Mansfield QC, Mr 


| Giles denied he had a capacity 
The officer accepted that in } foi 


the past he had assaulted two | 
women with whom he had had | 
peta tooeulce ane bad had received |“ 
psychiatri 
PC Paul Giles told an Old Bat. be 
ley jury he had arrested Patrick 
Quinn in Shepherds Bush, west } 
London, on December 23, 1990 | 
for drunkenness, and taken | 
him to Hammersmith police | girlfriend. He added that he had 
station. Shortly afterw Mr | slapped a former fiancée on the 
Quinn, aged 56, was found dead |-back of the head with the palm 
in a cell. | of his hand once after he. had 
His cellmate, Maicolm Kenne- | been drinking. 
dy, 46, a restaurateur from} He said his wife had wanted 
Stoke Newington, north Lon- | to wreck his.career, and sugges- 
don, who had also been ar- | tions that he had assaulted her 
rested for drunkenness, is | were untrue. 
pleading not guilty to Mr} “You're telling a Ee of 
Quinn’s murder. The trial is Mr | lies,” said Mr Mansfiel 
Kennedy’s second for the mur- | Mr Giles said he was telling 
der. His conviction at the first | the truth. “I totally reject ever 
was quashed by the Appeal | assaulting my wife, whatever 
Court earlier this year and a | she says. I told my bosses she 
retrial ordered. | was going to make allegations 
Mr Kennedy claims Mr | ofassault against me.” 
Quinn was attacked by a police |). Asked if he had asked his 
officer. Yesterday Mr Giles told | wife to wash a shirt which had 
Timothy Langdale, QC, prose- | spots of blood around the breast 
cuting, that he neither. .as- | pocket the morning after the 
saulted nor attdcked Mr Quinn. | murder, he said he could not 
“] strenuously deny any allega- | remember doing so. He could 
tions that are put to me in that | not recall telling her the blood 
respect.” He had merely put Mr | spots were the result of him try- 
Quinn in the cell and left him | ing to revive the dead man. 
lying on a mattress. Later he| He denied telling friends 
saw him bleeding profusely. | when he was in the RAF how to 
“At the time it appeared his | hit people in the face while car- 
eye was on his ‘cheek. Also in | rying a lighted cigarette. 
the cell was Mr Kennedy. I was Asked ‘if he had punched an 
in shock at seeing such a hor- | RAF colleague in the face, he 
rific sight. I remember seeing | said: “That is a goddam lie.” 
Mr Kennedy smiling.” | The case continues on 
Mr Giles agreed he had once | Monday. 
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Police station cleared of organised drug-dealing 


Scotland Yard’s Complaints In- | sibility of challenging the DPP 


‘Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


what senior’ Scotland 
Yard officers: have de- 
scribed as the most serious alle- 
gations of police corruption for 
20 years is likely- to.lead to the 


Ag INVESTIGATION into 


prosecution of a small number 


of officers and ‘the dismissal of 
piers put i will care 
police station investigated of or- 
pane involvement ‘in : drug- 
ealing. 

The Crown Prosecution: Ser- 
vice and the Police Complaints 
te ne eect 

e report on on = 
pot, which caapited aes 
in July into allegations that of- 
ficers at Stoke Newington 
police station in north London 
took drugs from dealers — in- 
cluding crack cocaine — and 
resold them. 

The inquiry also looked at a 
large number of complaints 
that evidence in drugs cases 
had been fabricated and 
planted. One officer has already 
been jailed for dishonesty, 
three have been sus and 
eight transferred to other 
stations. 


i9/ 


Neither the prosecution ser- 
vice nor the complaints author- 
ity will comment until their 
findings are made known, prob- 
ably at the end of October. But 
the Guardian understands they 
are looking at evidence of seri- 
ous misconduct in the case of 
one officer. 

Two or possibly three others 
could face charges of conspir- 
acy to pervert the course of jus- 
tice, or perjury. Others are 
likely to face disciplinary pro- 

and, if the case is 
proved against them, be 
req leave the ce. 

The prosecution service is 
considering the: likelihood of a 
successful prosecution against 
police officers when the main 


‘witnesses they would cali have 


convictions for drug offences. 
The Director of Public Prose- 
cutions, Barbara Mills, has 
taken a personal interest in the 
inguiry, and will be aware of 
expectations that action be 
taken those officers 
who are widely regarded in 
Stoke Newington and Hackney 
as having fabricated evidence 
against defendants, for the 


most part black. 
The. inquiry, led by Detective 
Superintendent fan Russell, of 


C UAL Lary 


vestigation Bureau, has not 

found evidence that there was 

organised recyeung of drugs or 

that the problem was 
despread. 

It is believed that one officer 
will be named as having a 
relationship with a known 
crack dealer and that a smail 
group of other officers will be 
named as having behaved 
dishonestly. 

Allegations that some may 
have kept money and drugs 
seized from drug dealers have 
been aired. But the vast major- 
ity of officers investigated are 
likely to be cleared. 

Sandringham Road in Stoke 
Newington has been one of the 
main drug dealing areas in the 
capital, and residents have ex- 
pressed dismay that dealers ap- 
peared to be able to peddle 
drugs with impunity. 

The decisions by the prose- 
cution service and complaints 
authority are unlikely to satisfy 
all sides: Hackney Community 
Defence Association, which has 
eae GY ee of cnet 
who made allegations a t 
the police, has named 13 offi- 
cers it believes are dishonest. 

“We are looking into the pos- 


with a judicial review if they 
make a decision not to prose- 
cute,” said Graham Smith, of 
the association, last night. “We 
anticipated all along that there 
would not be many charges.” 
Stoke Newington police have 
complained, for their part, at 
the length of the inquiry, which 
began in 1991, and say that sus- 
picions have hampered their 
work against drug dealers. They 
now have to use videotapes to 


Cie 7s 


secure convictions because ju- 
rors are so sceptical about the 
words of Stoke Newington offi- 
cers. (Some of those arrested in 
the area now reportedly ask to 
be taken to Stoke Newington 
police station because they be- 
lieve this will assist their 
chances of an acquittal.) 

The police also believe that 
the prosecution service has un- 
necessarily dropped cases be- 
cause suspended or transferred 
officers were involved. 





watch on suicide risks 


Robbery suspect tried to 


POLICE watchdogs want 


prisoner custody procedures 
reviewed after a man tried to 





olice urged to Keep 








Chief Sopa Niall Mulvihill. said 
strict guidelines concerning prisoner 
custody procedures hed been fol: 
lowed in this cose, bul nobody 


hang himself in a cell at 7 es ee i 
Stoke Newington police sta- "Iu is lo the pudgement 
lion by tying his belt and = = a boys officer to ieee 
ge ang himself in station cell Feet-ae: 
froma We mUReOMIN nocee and ssa which cate clothing would be re 
portale — : a watchdog which lighters and belts, tes ond shoe “This prisoner was quite normal 
$n un ne et oad | DY RUSS LAWRENCE f ctects on the welfare of deninecs laces when areited, owing 20 signs of 
oa theli ce a, mer clairned be hela ier Hockey's pales cella, “I think police should review its being emotionally unstable. 
hed tried to Kell binaelf becauee be its menting lest week, Chair of the She sald sha hed always been un- policy on Ray paar oe dip "Surely nobody is ruggesting that 
had broken up with his ginfriend. comsultaiive group, Betty Blom- der the police ra gop Safle agrees — ceety wor yous 
Details of tha suicide stlemp: field, her concem in her = wich could be consid- aa people held in custody,” have heir locas, nod 
Com sd ‘G: oe accor bi? Lay Vil : any sharp implementr, cignretic Stoka Newington's top cop, bo injury,” he added. 
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@Pc Clive Nigra. 


[OP OF THE TA 


Hackney Council would prefer 


to be bottom as complaints 
the Ombudsman soar past 300 


But 


to 


a ee a adit 2 


QUICK-THINKING coppers 


tenacity. 
on to the atrugg 
fomerton, last October, 


pies station, recelved Roy. 





Taylor. 


woman from throwing herself off fra tith tos floor 
balcony have been rewarded for thelr 


Fes Clive Ingram and Kevin re rl held | 
ling woman as she tried to 
jump from her flat at Banister House, 


The bobbles, who are based at Hackney 

al Humane 

; lety testimonials from the Met Police's 
Deputy Assistant Commissioner Micheel 











CRIMEFIGHTERS SET FOR ROUND TWO 


HACKNEY'S 


community 


crimebuslers go ilo action at 
an all-day conference at the 


Town Hal) on Sunday. 


Police, councillor and tenanis 


will unveil new plans 1G 


crack 


down on burglary, drugs, mugging 


and vehicle crime. 


Ui also look at how Lo 
they et thood watch 


improve neighbou 
ichemes 


and ihe genera) climate 


for law and oder, 


About 100 people, icprremters 


about 10,000 Hackney residenis 


are expected ai the meeting ~ the 


¢ Hackney © 
ee hal a bid to pace 
pibtesrmr aba 
Six cammitecs were set up in 
June ut the HCCP's first meeting 
to come up with way! of 
sopping crime. oor ee 
has five recuse, is chaired 
by a senior ‘ 
by a senior officer and three 
representatives from fesidcata’ 
groups. 
A third and final meeting is plan- 
ned for November 13 when the 
will be imple- 


mented a the borough. 


Counci] leader Clie 
MeCalfeny said: “The solid good 
ese end potitive input of the 
June conference pul uz well on the 
track to getting cifecuve commun- 
ity action on burglary, mugging, 
vehicle crime and drugs planned 
for 1994." 
ie, IICCP's secretary, 


have 
conferences have to get something 
really done with community back« 

ing = reducing cnme in the 


successive years, 





HACKNEY Council has topped the complaints league 
table in London for the second year running. 
aoe government watchdog the Ombudsman logged 332 moans 
the authority in 1992-93. 
ackney was the only borough to break the 300 barrier in registered com- 
plaints. Its nearest rival was Southwark Council, which received 263. 
And out of 17 complaints investigated in Flackney, maladministration 
causing injustice was found in 15 of them — the highest ratie in London in 





Tory leader Clr Joc Loben. 
stein labelled the findings an “sh 


@ Pc Kevin Sheppard. | 
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solute disgrace.” 
He said: “There ia only one 
way of solving thus problem and 


by NIGEL MORRIS 


Mr White sau: “1 am very dis- 
appointed that the number of 


that is to voue Labour out neat cates which ired formal in- 
May. veslgstion ia ihe same an the 
“hi is an inmate sign of despest = 1997 fi 


on the pan of ein the 
the Ombudsman as compercd 19 


Hackney Council's chil 
executive, Jerry White, edmined 


“While | am far fran compla- 
cent about the number of biack 
ney commplaus ageins: 2 30 per 
cent London- wide increase in the 
taal number of complsinia, the 
Hackney increase wes 22 per 


he was “disappointed” end thet com.” 


baba improvernert wei neces: 


In 1990-91, the awhonty re- 
ceived 207 M7 complaints with 10 
cues of n midadmimisization caws- 


He added: “We are taking 


people's complaints senously and 
every investigation casc and all 


significant Joca] settlement cases 
are individually reported to caxn- 


“Further i improvement is neces: 


me Muaits justice proved. This tocke- sary. Action 1s taken and J 
met complaints in 1991-9200 capect lo sce much better figures 
ia 15 cases of maladminitira- net year.” 


Dr David Yandley’s annua) re- 
port published on Wednesday 
oe ee cee seer 

8 problem arte. 

Com were tepled Jocal- 

in 104 cases. No 


maladministra- 
oe itll practi eeepc budem 


were cuuide the 
Ombudaman's jurisdiction. 


: Neighbouring T Tower Hamlets 
Si ccs 


Tae | Hamlets Cound Jeader 
vile Hu ice said: “The high 
number a 10 Ube Orn: 
an is 6 tign that Tower 
Hamlets ts righlly encouraging 


peaple to be dermaniding citizens 





unnecessary vi0- 

lence against the policc 
on duly is deplorable, 
but police failure to 
make any impact cm the 
racially mouivaicd youth 
of east Landen is equal: 
ly lorable,” sud for 

et Jlackney mayor Cllr 

Shaikh. 


Sus war speaking after 
an antj-racist demonstra- 
lion outside the Royal 
London Hospital 
Whitechapel enmiptedc 
into violence a4 mem: 
bers of the Bengali com 
Munity sought an quiet 
for their anger 

“Hacista in cast Lon 
don have murdered Mus 
lims at the rate of more 





MUSLIM LEADER 
CALLS ON POLICE TO 
STAMP OUT RACISM 


COMMUNITY leaders called for a crackdown 
on racial abuse this week as an uneasy calm 
‘yettled over the East End following running 
street battles between police and protcsters. 











than ome 2 year in the 
Jast | 2 yeari,” contunucd 
Cltr Shaikh, who it char 
of the Hniush Muslen 
Council. “Tt is high time 
the government brought 
in Jegislavicn io make Wl 
a new slaiuiory offence 
to comemal acts of racial 
violence.” 

Violence fared on 
Wednesday night [ast 
week after 17-year-old 
student Quddes Ali was 
attacked and feft for 
dead by a gang of whites 
in Commercial Ruad, 













He is ina stable onndi 
tien at the Royal London 
ahier being taken off a 
life support machine 








led 








Vivek Ghantbery 7, 
OURT' proceedinigs hav 
become like a game and.|! 

terday in a g attack on 

the criminal j 


ce system. 
Fiied- Lire Pollard, who has 
been Chief Constable for two 
years, told his police authority: 
“The central core of the system 
is the courts and the way they 


operate. 

“They set the standard and 
culture for all the agencies con- 
cerned with maintaining law 
and order. 

“Yet court p 


| to get at the truth ‘yet, 


care’ ia Cueane eepator 
often, rituals and pecnnlcallties 


Police Elaimed that the 
records had no relevance to the 
case but the judge ruled they 
should be disclosed. The dear 
ouilty were formally found not 


ty. 
The case, said Mr Pollard, 
was symptomatic of a malaise 
within the criminal justice sys- 
‘gem. “Far fromyproviding a pro- 
sift facts and 
ascertain what happened, court 


roceedings have 
become far too much like a phocgedings prgyide an area for 


Cu ARO Aan 


Court ‘games’ obstruct 
justice, says police chief 





Bas an ae Ge 
truth often becoming clouded 


S| tect ies ss a ae 


2 “It, makes the job ut af the, 
3 neetied ig 


eal hew ines for ‘the trial 
-f System." 
protect sensitive Tolige recente 


Mr Pollard called. for the 
recommendations of the es 
Commission on Criminal J 
tice to provide the basis of this 
“new vision.” Implementation 
was a matter of urgency. 

Last month Albert Pacey, 
who retired as Chief Constable 
of Gloucestershire, said the 
criminal justice system was ar- 
chaic and inadequate and that 
the police were “totally fed up” 
ui the way crime was dealt 


Peer as 


6s 









i over by police 
because of new rules on disclo- 
sure of information, a police 
conference heard yesterday. 

The cost of paper alone in an- 
other case had now reached £2 
million, the Police Superinten- 
dents’ Association conference 
in Torquay was told. 

As a result of such cases, and 
the Government's failure to 
address problems of crime and 
punishment, there was a risk of 
“anarchy”. The conference 

a. unanimous vote of no- 


criminal justice 
a day-long debate. 

Chief Supt Brian Ridley of the 
Metropolitan Police told the 
conference that defendants’ de- 
mands for access to unused ma- 
terial had led to the abandon- 
ment of major cases and to 
hundreds of officers spending 
weeks producing paperwork. 

“In one on-going case [involv- 
ing child-murder] we have only 
disclosed one third of the unused 
material so far, 15‘: tons of 
paper,” he said. “In another 
{fraud case] there is over one 
million pages of unused mate- 
rial, and in addition to the de 
fence solicitors there are eight 
other agencies asking for full dis- 
closure. The cost of paper alone 
will be just under £2 million. To 
read one copy of the unused bun- 
dle at 500 pages a day every day 

_of the year would take a lawyer 
5.4 years — and they bill the 
Legal Aid fund for it.” 

In the first case it was poss- 
ible the defendant would 
require all the paperwork, 
amounting to 45 tons, he said. 

The process of printing out 
and preparing such material 
had absorbed the equivalent of 
about 180 constables, and if this 
was reflected nationally it 
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; 5 = re a é ; ci : ak 
ROUND, 45 tons. of poyal: ign onstie ct 
paperwork in one case: | nal justice system, - {said? he 
may, have | -to be: 





‘would shortly: be. presenting 
evidence of 15 or criminal 
cases c2 of 18 major er of de- 
fendants’ moves to obtain the 


had been 70 such 
crown courts in England and 
Wales since January last year. 

He said it was a sad reflection 
on our system that there was so 
little apparent concern, about 
mnlocetriages< of justice. occur- 
ring week in and week out 
when the top tier of profes- 
sional criminals were: demon- 
strating that the current law 
was impotent to deal with them. 

Chief Supt Brian Mackenzie 
of Durham constabulary, who 
called the criminal justice sys- 
tem a national disgrace, told 
delegates that Parliament was 
“totally out of tune”. with the 
people it purported to repre- 
sent. The legal professional was 
perpetuating a system which 
did not seek to establish the 
truth, he said, and the courts 
were inconsistent in sentencing 
those convicted of serious and 
numerous offences. 

“The police are fed up to the 
back teeth with being made the 
scapegoat for failings outside 
ou Hegel he said. “Law- 
abidi people are tired of 
being bullied, burgled, beaten, 
battered and, yes, butchered in 
their own homes.” 

He added: “One thing is cer- 
tain, if the rule of law fails, then 
anarchy prevails.” 

The theme was echoed by 
other superintendents gathered 
for possibly the last time as an 
association; the rank of chief 
superintendent could be discon- 
tinued if the Sheehy reforms 
are implemented and their 
association could be subsumed 
into the Association of Chief 
Police Officers. 
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Howard race 
to top caught 
in. speed trap 
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Michael White sees alice pay and career structure 





Home Secretary keep | ing the Shechy panel. The hos. 


faced last-night is not 

his nerve at hostile ~ | something he will be eager: to 
i i : 1 Ee 
police conference =| _Nor can the party falthfil'be 


rightwing Home Secretary in 
ESTMINSTER’S | the present mood of public 
Wii: band of] anger over rising crime and 





Michael Howard- | falling conviction rates. 
watchers have not] Traditionally Tory turf, ee is 
been surprised to see the new ] now an open goal for Labour’s 
Home Secretary adopt a popu- | Tony Blair to Saparba ei con- 
list line over crime, prisons and | nection between indi ats: 
the police, though MPs who still | ponsibility and wider stag a 
see him as the right’s best bet to | Mr Howard’s inheritance 
resist the Kenneth Clarke band- |] promise more of the same 
wagon were disappointed to econ prom 
earn vours : 
] a he no longer favo ential a Bast Euro 
terday’s drubbing at the | Jewish , the son o 
ae of yet another police con- | Llanelli drapers, emerge HOw: 
ference might have cracked the | ard became a QC, not ay e 
nerve of a less resilient politi- | criminal bar but as an employ. 
cian. It may cost Mr Howard, a | ment and planning specialis 
sensitive. private figure, some | Unlike Mr Lamont, elected in 
sleep as he prepares for next | 1972 but in cabinet ony a 
month's vital speech to a disaf- | months ahead of him, ig Oe 
fected Conservative conference. | came an MP in 1983 — om : 
But he will bounce back, as | the first of his year to do en : 
he always has during a ministe- | the Cabinet, as Employmen 
rial career which saw him sur- | Secretary in 1990. a 
vive close association with | Sharp and goehy ant jek af 
water privatisation, the poll tax | mentary debate an har 
and his Cambridge chum and | infighting, the 52-year-o 
erstwhile flatmate, Norman | for Folkestone and eae sa 
Lamont. The Home Secretary is j lucid television and platform 
nothing if not ambitious; the | performer, but one who suffers 
stakes are high and he is | from lacking a common touch 
pragmatic. or giving the impression he has 
Since succeeding Mr Clarke deeply-held beliefs. ee 
at the Home Office during the He could have arguc are 
post-Lamont reshuffle he has | case against water p vatisatio 
abandoned — as soft — propos- | or poll tax,” some — con 
als to make prison cells more | plain. In short he is not greatly 
humane, urged people not ue hes ee on the Euro-scep- 
me vigilantes and promi ri 
si oer constables and {| Mr Howard's most eared an 
parish policing. nacle is the chancellorship, ut 
Notwithstanding yesterday's | in the present Tory une 
unexpected announcement of | anything is possible. For : 
new disciplinary procedures it | time being he ts exon a ed 
is a safe bet that he does not feet ] from being on the “bas : a 
as attached to millionaire busi- | list, and predicts that +h 
nessman, Sir Patrick Sheehy’s | Major will be prime minister 
market-oriented approach to | for a long time. 
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Police dazed 
by mugging. 





Duncan Camphell 
on the short, sharp 
shock treatment 
handed out to 
superintendents 





wounded RAF pilots. Yesterday 
it was a home for wounded 
superintendents suffering from 
what they felt was a severe 





kicking 


sentation, will merely confirm 
their beliefs that barristers 
come somewhere between joy- 
riders and bail bandits in the 
rogues’ gallery. 

“We are very, very angry 
that the announcement was 
made in this way,” said Chief 
Supt Vernon Jones of the Met- 
ropotitan police. 

He said it would have a seri- 
ous effect on police morale 
which was already feeling bat- 
tered and confused, 

Out on the balcony of the 
hotel there was a whiff of gun- 
powder amidst the Hamlet 
cigar smoke. 


“Is this a diversionary tac- | ard 


tic?” asked Chief Supt Jimmy 
Johnstone of the Lothian and 
Borders police, in Torquay as a 


a Be Tek 


from minister 


URING the last war, 
Oe Palace puter 

rquay was si- 
tioned for ese of 


in their consultation 
processes from the Home 
Secre 


The police service is suspi- 
cious enough at the best of 
times about silken-tongued 
silks and Michael Howard's 
Surprise announcement of new | treme right government in 20 
disciplinary procedures, which 
will remove a police officer's 
right to silence and legal repre- 





fOr in tds Hcking tee en: 
: police 
while they’re down?" 

Supt Glyn Lewis. of North 
Wales constabulary was also 
dismayed by the Home Secre- 
tary’s announcement: “We are 
very disappointed. We thought 
we were still in the consultation 
process.” 

A trio of North Yorkshire of: 
ficers on the balcony above the 
hotel’s nine-hole golf course felt 
that the Home Secretary's deci- 
sion augured ill for the future 
and the likely direction he wil} 
take over the Sheehy report 
and the White Paper on police 
reform. 

“Our concern extends to the 
White Paper, where there is a 
constitutional shift in the line 
of control of the police,” said 
Chief Supt Tony Fitzpatrick. 
“Who knows what would hap- 
pen with an extreme left or ex: 
















years’ time?” 

Visiting superintendents 
from the Royal Ulster Constab- 
ulary were sympathetic. Bill! 
Davidson said that the Home 
Secretary was taking away a 
basic right when he ended a 
police officer's right to silence 
in @ procedure over which he 
could lose his job. His col- 
league, Anne Donald, agreed, 
saying that what England and 
Wales got today her force 
would have imposed on it 
tomorrow. 

Torquay’s best-known hotel, 
Fawity Towers, doesn’t actually 
exist, of course. But there was a 
feeling among the sober-suited 
and blue-blazered superinten- 
dents yesterday that if Mr How- 
Was not exactly the Minis- 
ter of Silly Walks, he had stil 
managed to put his foot very 
firmly in it. 
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| HE' Home’ Secretary 
Michael Howard, yes- 
terday sought to defuse 


the simmering row be- 
tween himself and the police 
service by inviting police lead- 
ers from all 52 forces in the 
United Kingdom to meet him 
for a discussion of the Sheehy 
report on police roles and 
responsibilities. 

His invitation came as the 
Police Federation, which repre- 


sents rank and file officers, 


attacked his new disciplinary 
proposals as resembling a 
“drumhead court martial”. 

Mr Howard had announ 
new procedures for dismissing 
officers at the Police Superin- 
tendents’ Association confer- 
ence in Torquay on Wednesday. 
He also said that he would an- 
nounce at the end of October 
which parts of the Sheehy 
report he will implement. 

Chief Superintendent David 
Golding, president of the super- 
intendents’ association, said: 
“We must seriously question 
the value of the meeting if all he 
is going to say is ‘I hear what 
you say but I have nothing to 
_ say until the end of October’.” 

Mr Golding said it was likely 
that they would also tell Mr 
Howard of their dismay at his 
un announcement on 
discipline changes. Yesterday 


C unkoian 


Howar 






delegates ‘at the superinten- 
dents’ conférence passed}iwith 


early meeting with Mr Howard - 


to make clear the strength of 
members’ feelings. 

The national chairman of the 
Police Federation, Dick Coyles, 
said Jast night that the new 
procedures amounted to a 
complete aboliton of almost 
every legal safeguard to protect 
officers from the risk of wrong- 
ful dismissal. 

Speaking at a federation 
branch meeting in Plymouth, 
he said: “To devise a system 
which enshrines the instant 
judgment of a drumhead court 
martial is a travesty of justice. 
We cannot meekly accept this 
decision. It puts every officer at 
the mercy of the malicious 
‘pointed finger, gossip, rumour, 
tittle-tattle and conspiracy." 

The federation has said it 
would seek to challenge the 
change in the courts after it had 
become law. 

Delegates at the Scottish 
National Party conference in 
Dunoon yesterday joined in the 
criticism of the Sheehy Report. 
A motion declaring that “the 
quality of Scotland's police 
service would be greatly 
reduced should these proposals 
be implemented” was carried 
unanimously. 
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Jn the aftermath of the election of a BNP councillor, MP Diane Abbott says: 
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voles who ,handed the f 
ional Partya council seat. 
Tia yi the: Gazette, ‘5h 
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voles ‘amid scenes of street fighting and “Sieg Heil” sal- 
utes Two days later, Nioienrs Fanened ie Brick Lane be- 


“tween BNP members 
reen BNP mernbers an 
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Tory ~|* 


H é . 2 ee ee ~ 
leader § Joes Lobenstcin 
daid:= “Being “4 refugee 
from Nazi’ ion; 


have gained paces agi on 
our own i 

On Wednesday, during 
a full council meeting, 
Clitr Lobenstein . asked 
council. leader. John 


eny tw. denounce - 
the BNP as the “equiva- - 


lent ofthe pre-war Ger- 
man Nazi Party.” 

But Diane -Abbott 
warned politicians of all 
Parties that “unless the is- 
sue is argued through, it 
is all too easy for embits 
tered white voters to see 
thé black communily as 
the source of their pro- 
bléms,” 


She also blamed That- 
cherism and the Canary 
Wharf development for 
fuelling uhe anger that led 
- to the BNP vote. “It is typi- 
cal of the Tones that they 
put the profits of their 

roperty speculator 
Friends above the needs of 
ordinary people and their 
families living in the East 
End,” she commented. 


an 






Anti 


“Af Lomas,’ Euro. MP 


-- for: London North East, 


also blamed the Liberal- 
run Tower Hamlets Coun- 


cil for jetting the BNP in. 
“The Liberals liave played 
the racist card at local elec- 


proves that councillors in 


palgn. - 

He said: “We have to 
stand up to fascism, but at 
the ‘same time not take our 
eye off the ball and not 
fall out. All Parties must 
be ‘united in addressing 
this problem.” 

A leading church fig- 
ure, the Bishop of Step- 
ney, the Rt Rev Richard 
Charires, said: “The poli- 
ues of violence, hate and 

ivision also wastes young 
lives pope no contri- 
bution to solving the real 
problems that we face.” 
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THIRD TRIAL 
FOR MAN 
ACCUSED OF 
POLICE CELL 
MURDER 


ALLEGED police ceil killer 
Malcolm Kennedy faces an- 
other retrial] after dramatic 
new evidence has come to light. 

Kennedy, 47, Is said to have 
kicked 53-year-old Patrick Quinn 
to death as they shared a cell at 
Hammersmith pollce station in De- 


cember, 1990. 
But Kennedy and his defence 
barrister, Mr Michael Mansfield, 


QC, claim that a pollce officer Is 
the real killer. 

Kennedy, formerly of Church 
Walk, Stoke Newington, was con- 
victed two years ago, but a retrial 
was ordered after a hearing at the 
Court of Appeal. 

On the fourth day of last week's 
retrial, Mr Mansfield asked for a 
second retrial to allow the defence 
time to study new evidence. 

Kennedy, now Ilving in Strea- 
tham, denies the murder of Mr 
Quinn. 
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Police corruption fears return 
to haunt the Met after 20 years 


Commissioner 
acknowledges 
impossibility 
of total purge 


Dunoan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


é 6 in a pallce 

Sin In soclety at 
large. You will never wholly 
eradicate it for it is embedded 


in the greed and selfishness of 


human nature,” 

So wrote Sir David McNee, 
the former Metropolitan com- 
missioner in his autoblography 
10 years ago. Yesterday Paul 
Condon, the present commis- 
stoner, echoed his words. In 10 


oe ee eel 


ORRUPTION - 
force is like a |: 


years tine, doubles his suc | Pea 


cessor will be required to do tha 
same, But this week’s allega- 
tions have come at a time when 
the Met hoped that such 
charges were associated 
with the dark era which rocked 


published serious — allegations 
about three detectives and a 
south London criminal which 
led to the prosecution of the of- 
ficers and a general realisatioh 
that all was not well in the Met. 
It also led to the suggestion that 


corrupt officers Lard okt i p 


“firm Within a firm” w 


formation to hes Me and a way 
of recycling s goods. 
When Sir Robert Mark took 
over as commissioner in 1972, 
he found a detective branch 
which he felt to be deeply cor- 
rupt. His alm was to run a ser- 
vice which “caught more crim}- 
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tinely “for: protection from 
rosecution. 
The highest head to roll was 
that of Commander Ken Drury, 
who was exponed by the Sun- 
day People in 1972 while holl- 
daying in Cyprus with a Soho 

ornographer called Jimmy 

ump He was ar: 
rested in 1976, along with 11 
other officers, including an- 
other former commander. Mr 
Drury was jailed for eight years 


nals than it employs’ and to | in 1977 


“make virtue fashionable.” 

In the course of what Sir Rob- 
ert portrayed as a cleansing of 
the Augean stables, 476 officers 
uf ceuninal prscuBage Mave 
of c pro . More 
public humillatioh for the 
police came in the form of a 
series of high profile trials.of 
Senior officers from the Ob- 
scene Publications and Drugs 
Squads where substantial pay- 
ments were being made rou- 


ni + 
No sooner had the drugs and 
vice cases been aired than the 
Met was subject to further sert- 
tiny in August 1978 with Opera- 
tlon Countryman, set up origi- 
nally to inquire into corruption 
in the City of London police but 
soon extended to the Met itself 
and examining improper 
relationships wi ro 
bers. Only two prosecutions 
resulted and the outside investi- 
gating officers: from Dorset 






police complained .of obstruc- 
tion from their Metropolitan 
DESnret : , ie a 
cw systems for paymen 
and for the running of inform- 
ers were belleved to have dealt 
with some of the main forms of 
corruption but in 1991 fresh al- 
legations surfaced suggesting 
that officers at Stoke Newing- 
ton police station in north Lon- 
don had been corruptly in- 
volved with drugs. 

One of the officers has al- 
ready been jailed on another 
matter. These allegations led to 
Operation Jackpot, the investi- 
gation whose findings will be 
announced next month. 

James Morton, editor of the 
New Law Journal, says of 
police corruption in his book, 
Bent Coppers, published last 


b- | week: “The attitude scems to 


be, ‘Well, it did happen once but 
that was a long time ago and, 
anyway, the bloke resigned.’ " 


Credibility of 


intelligence 
service faces 
new challenge 


OTHING could be more 

damaying to the 

Nationa] Criminal In: 

telligence Service, 
which started operating offi- 
clally on April 1 last year, than 
a suggestion that there was a 
corrupt officer in its midst, 
writes Duncan Campbell. 

The service, which employs 
440 wee Customs officers and 
civilians, was set up as an elite 
intelligence-gathering excercise 
which many saw as a blueprint 


ual for a future British FBI. 


Its brief was to gather and an- 
alyse intelligence about scrious 
crime, excluding terrorism, and 
criminals of national and inter- 
national intercst, taking over 
the functions of existing police 
intelligence teams. 

It took pride in having 
recruited some of the best de- 
tective brains from the police 
and Customs and was soon an- 
nouncing details of bi target- 
ing operations aimed at career 
criminals from its headquar- 
ters in Vauxhall, south Lon- 
don. [t has five regional offices. 

But 18 months later, NCIS 
still has to persuade doubters 
that it is giving value for its £25 
million a year budget. 

Despite claims to have con- 
irlbuted to the arrest of more 
than 330 top criminals, some 
forces have complained that the 
ene years gathered has not al- 
ways n property passed on 
and some Metropolitan Police 
squads are privately dismissive 
of the strength of the informa- 
tion provided, 

The organisation's first di- 
rector. Tony Mullett, the for- 
mer Chief Constable of West 
Mercia, was taken ill after a 
West African police conference 
and announced his retirement 
on health and personal grounds 
after fess than a year in charge. 

The new director, Albert Pa- 
cey, the former Chief Constable 
of Gloucestershire, took over 
Jast month and was seen as a 
sign that the Home Office 
ee a conservative jn the 

ob. 


Police corruption inquiry launched 





Duncan Campbeil 
Crime Correspondent 


COTLAND YARD has 
launched an inquiry into 
allegations of corruption 
involving detectives said to 





have sold sensitive information 
to drugs dealers. Three officers 
have Neen arrested, 


The Commissi 
Metropolis sioner of the 


t “tarnished” by the 
allegations but said it would be 


naive to imagine that corru 
ion could ever be completely 


ni 
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eradicated. He promised a “ro- 
bust” investigation, 

The allegations that crimi- 
nals had been able to buy intel- 
ligence and to purchase bail 
from police officers were made 
in the BBC’s Panorama pro- 
rine poeta metested 

me suggeste 
that a man called Keven 


e most 
tion for the 
internati 
Which 
relations with 
rces. 


Panorama had monitored the 


relationship between a detec- | Detecti 


tive and one of Britain's top 200 
criminals for five months. : 
Two officers, one a detective 
sergeant in the National Crim#- 
nal Intelligence Service, were 
arrested on Monday. A third of- 
ficer, Detective Constable John 
Donald, of the South East 
receceacte 
» Was arrested yesterda 
in oe south London. : 
@ 5 a 
number of other oes Wen 
involved in corruption. Last 
night a Scotland Yard spokes- 
man confirmed that the inquiry, 
led by Detective Chief Superin- 
tendent Ian Blair of the Com- 
plaints Investigation Bureau 
and su by the Police 
Complaints Authority, was look- 
ing at the information provided 
by the BBC. It is understood 
police were alerted two days be- 


fore the programme. 


The arrest of an NCIS officer, 
ve Sergeant Tom Brad- 
ley, has already had a damag. 
ing effect on morale in the ser- 
vice which was formed only 18 
months ago and which relies on 
the complete trust of those with 
whom it deals. NCIS is still try- 
ing to establish itself as the 
main intelligence-gathering 
arm of the police. 
Yesterday, Mr Condon admit- 
his disappointment at the 
allegations but added: “It is a 
healthy sign that we are 
Shocked and horrified because 
it shows we still demand high 
standards from our police 
service.” 
He sald the vast majority of 
polieomer were honest and 
ard-working and “would feel 
tarnished by allegations of that 
nature”. 


Corruption fears return, 
Pass Notes, G2 ee 
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Man sought after ‘Panorama’ allegations 
is third detective to be questioned 





is arrested — 


A REGIONAL crime squad detec- 
tive alleged to be at the centre of a 
major corruption inquiry involv- 
ing his links with a suspected 
drugs trafficker was arrested yes- 
terday afternoon after being on the 
run since Monday night, when two 
of his colleagues were detained. 
Scotland Yard had issued an 
alert for Detective Constable John 
Donald, a Metropolitan Police offi- 
cer attached to the drugs wing of 


the south-east Regional Crime 


Squad who was named in-a BEC 
Panorama programme on Monday 
night as receiving and soliciting 
large sums of money from a sus- 
pected drugs dealer. He was de- 
tained in the Croydon area yester- 
day afternoon and was being 
questioned last night. 

Two other Metropolitan Police 
detectives were arrested at about 
the same time as the programme 
was being aired. Both have been re- 
leased on bail. 

A few days previously, Panorama 
had notified Scotland Yard of the 
result of its five-month investiga- 
tion, during which two hours of 
Meetings between the officer and 
the alleged trafficker were taped. 

The affair overshadowed yester- 
day's launch by Paul Condon, the 
Metropolitan Police Commis- 
sioner, of the force’s Policing Char- 
ter, ud sets out performance 


Asked about the inquiry, Mr 
Condon said: “Corruption ... is 
one of those things that are never 
going to go away. The fact that we 
are shocked and horrified is a 
healthy sign that we demand high 
standards [from the police], and so 
we should.” 

It would be naive to expect cor- 
ruption ever to be completely 
eradicated, he said, but the vast 
majority of policemen were honest 
and felt “tarnished” by such allega- 
tions. The force would take “ro- 
bust action” to deal with corrup- 


InpeP any wy 


TERRY Kinpy ~ 
cm Correspondent 


tion: “We must be absolutely ruth- 
Jess in seeking out corruption and 
dealing with those found guilty.” 

The programme alleged that the 
detective offered to sell the traf- 
ficker surveillance logs for £30,000, 
received £18,000 for helping the 
man get bail, offered and obtained 
a police file in return for £1,000 and 
demanded a £10,000 fee for telling 
him that the police knew about a 
planned major cocaine trafficking 
deal. It was suggested that a num- 
ber of other officers were involved 
in corrupt practices. 

The inquiry into the allegations 
is being conducted by a senior offi- 
cer of the complaints investigation 
bureau and supervised by John 
Cartwright, deputy chairman of 
the Police Complaints Authority. 

The charter launched yesterday 
set out seven performance targets. 
These include answering 999 calls 
within 15 seconds 80 per cent of the 
time; arriving at urgent incidents 
within 12 minutes 75 per cent of 
the time; and to assist callers at po- 
lice stations without delay 75 per 
cent of the time. Results will be 
published initially for the force as a 
whole and eventually for jocal sta- 
tions. 

Mr Condon said: “This is an im- 

portant step towards a new 
accountability to our public. We 
are telling the people of London 
what they have a right to expect 
from us and the standards they can 
judge us against.” 
@ A pamphlet published yester- 
day by the Hackney Community 
Defence Association and Hackney 
Trade Union Support Unit in cast 
London claims working-class com- 
munities “live in fear of police 
crime”. It calls for a separation be- 
tween the uniformed and detective 
branches of the police. 
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Police ‘may claim 
eee to strike’ 


7 to taatine! that, Pe Te 
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3, I 
Police Federation, said 


He said the service would be- 
come a shambles if the views of 
the police were not heeded. 


Mr Coyles was firing the last 
aad tthe car'of eacds one 


tations on the report’s 

and Mr Howard has indicated 
that he will announce which 
proposals he intends to adopt 
towards the end of next month. 

“If the Sheehy report is ac- 
cepted and implemented, the 
resulting inflexibility, divisive- 
ness and substantial drop in 
remuneration will lead to an ir- 
reversible decline in policing 
standards, combined with a col- 
lapse in our members’ morale,” 
said Mr Coyles. 

The proposals for perfor- 
mance-related pay, whereby an 
officer is rewarded according to 
performance, experience, role 
and location, would lead to a 
total shambles, he said. Almost 
every study showed that it 
failed to achieve cost and effi- 
ciency savings. 

While he opposed the right to 
strike, he said it would be naive 
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for 


such r 
ve mendations were introdyced. 
|| without reference -to. 


the. needs 


ponrems of 1 If 
| Government expected rhe 


to. cover 


yesterday 
they were setting up a joint in- 
dependent normmittee of in- 
quiry into the role and respon- 
sibilities of the police, because 
the Sheehy report, Royal Com- 
mission on Criminal Justice 
and white paper on police 
reform failed to address funda- 
mental questions. 

It will include senior police 
officers and legal experts and is 
expected to sit for 18 rae Hoare 

The Police Superintenden 
Association is handing in ite 
final response to the Home Sec- 
retary this morning. It states 
that a police service based on 
the Sheehy report would be a 

ce, a disaster and a be- 
trayal of the public”. 

The superintendents are 
broadly in agreement with 

eir federation colleagues, al- 
mous they ge from ee 
abolish the ranks Of chief in- 
spector, chief superintendent 
and deputy chief constable. 

Mr Howard has given no pub- 
lic hint on what measures he 
favours from the. report. It is 
understood that he is unlikely 
to proceed with the proposal to 
raise the retirement age to 60 
from 55 or for fixed-term con- 
tracts for junior officers. 
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underlined his:commi if Uy. by..the determination of’ the|:the dispossesséd. It is in the in- 
thé placd | Tories to cut costs, but in:-a.| te ts of us all’. . ; Anyone can 

ose whose behaviour put | local police 6-in partner-.| see that Tories’ denial of com- 

them outside sodiety as out of | ship.~ with < Caeguttunites} | munity:leads to injustice.”, 
society “until they Jearn!oibe- |: driven Sy the . etermunation of} ““Opening"a wide-ranging de: 
have like human beings within | eee lls cut * he'| bate that included Northern: 


citizens”. While he paid tribute | fighting ‘crime. it was an ex=| sex equality laws, the extension 
to the 18,000 police injtired last | traordinary sense of priorities, | of witness protection’ through- 
year while on duty, he, said | but.it was really about shifting | out .the country, ending court 
fighting crime could ,not be? the blame after 14 years in goy- |-delays, -and a p of 
their sole responsibility; [ernment ‘during which crime || punishment ‘anil: Hitation, 

Labour was the. party of | had doubled and the criminal ;/-to'd "many as: |! 
strong communities’ — of'| justice ‘system had. been de-: | from a life of crime“:") 0 
schools, businesses, voluntary | stroyed. “Fourteen years of the |’ Garry Brooks (Leigh). intro-: 
organisations, local authorities, | Tory lie that they are the party | duced 
local people, and the police of law and order.” | 
“prepared and organised to | There was no market forces'| Michael Howard,! to reject 
Stand up and resist these com- | solution to crime: “You cannot | Sheehy’s proposals on policing 
mitting crimes to put the law- | privatise your way to a safer | reform and drop the Govern. 
abiding majority back in con- | Britain.” 
trol of their own destiny.” |. Mr Blair said no one but a | authorities. 

He pledged that Labour | fool would excuse:crime on the Labour home affairs spokes- 
would implement immediately | basis df social conditions, but | man Alun Michael said the 
the Government's report on | no one but a Tory could deny | Government had failed to 
crime prevention, which had | the impact of the conditions in | tackle rising crime and was 
urged that local partnerships | which people lived on the char- | now trying to divert attention 
be set up by local authorities, | acter they developed. /away from the problem by at- 
but which had been shelved. | ‘When a culture was allowed | tacking the police. 
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ANARCHY WARNING OVER 
=====2 POLICE SHAKE-UP 


fears that proposals to shake up the police 
force would end in “absolute anarchy ruling 
on the streets.” 
include plans to axe middle management posts 
cut overtime. 
Stoke Newington East Sector ro- 
lice(Community Working Group have 
wamed the government and police chiefs 





Zc 


that the Army would be the only option 
leftif arioterupied.. 
Their fears are highlighted in a lettcs, 
ies of which have been sent to the 
Paume Minister, Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner Paul Condon and, the 
Home Secretary, Michael H a 
Group chair Heather Whitelaw says 
that the Stoke:-Newington East Sector, 
which has 212 officers, needs a further 
28 to. be fully 





tions of this 


are implemented and a serious riot sina? 


tion should occur, manpower levels 
would be so seriously depleted as to risk 
loss of life or limb within the commun 
ity,” says Mrs Whitelaw. 

“The only option that T'can see. left” 
open would be to call in the military for-: 
ces. As has been seen in the past, this a 

crabs bates the situation.” 


‘Lock up 


A HACKNEY pollce officer has sup- 
ported calls to lock up young offenders 
after a court allowed 2a Homerton 


offenders to face custodlal sentences, 
Set Grant sald persistent juvenile of- 
fenders should lose their freedom for 
six weeks for each offence. 


schoolboy to remain free, despite fa- 
young cing 13 court appearances In one year “Although hs gage apie gir 
3 for alleged car crimes. ough cropped iat Jeet ig Aa 
offen ers “The worst punishment this boy has moralising for police officers i 
been given so far is 16 hours at an at- kids ilke this get away with (heir 
Savs tendance centre,” sald Sgt Dave crimes. They're laughing at us, the 
y Grant, of Hackney police station In eh ans cis Peavay wih ky" ue 
noli now they 
police e Speaklice in te week in which it said. Set Grant estimates 50 to 60 per 
H | was reported that the Home Secretary cent Hackney’s burglaries are car- 
office r wants to change the law to allow child ried out by juveniles. 





ANTI-RACISTS who set up stalls in two 
Hackney maskets on Saturday were told 
by police to pack up or face arrest. 

Members of the Anti-Nazi League this 
week accused cops of harassment and 
denying free The police say they 
Hackney Comal's market taspectors. 

a s eli 

The ANL were ordered to close down 
the stalls in Hoxton Street and Well 
Street markets where they had been hand- 
ing out icaflets. 

“We've set up in both markets several 


times before this year and have never 
had any problems, so why all of a sudden 


ANTI-NAZ STALLS CLOSED DOWM 





now?” asked Matt Foot, of the Hackney 
branch of the ANL. 

Inspector Peter Radbum, from City 
Road police, explained the stalls were un- 
licensed and had been causing an obstruc- 
tron. 

A council spokesperson welcomed 
people handing out anti-racist Jeaflets in 
the borough's markets as long as they 
did not obstruct shoppers or traders of sct 
up unlicensed stalls. 

“Indeed, many Labour councillors and 
hoth Hackney MPs joined anti-racist 
leafleting in Well Street only « couple of 
weeks ago,” she added. 
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Alan Travis 


Home Affairs Editor 





toric righ 
silence of the accused vill eos 
the centrepieces of the law-and 
as pecam to be unveiled at 
neervative Party 
epee nett eine cei 
ohn Major and Mich 
nowy fale Secre coy 
et yesterday in Downin 
Street to complete the details af 
the most stringent law and 
order package for a decade, 
which they hope will trigger the 
Tories’ recovery in the opinion 
polls. 

Law aff order is 
top billing at the Blai 
revenge, phere the “sh 
public confidence in thé,crimi- 
nal justice system is reflected in- 
the 244 resolutions’ tabled” by’ 
constituency parties stale 
ing action. Mr or is ex- 
pected to devote a: of his 

erence speech on Friday 
are issue. ry ad 

ccording to recent opinio 
polls, Labour is breathing dow 
the neck of the Conservatives 
on law and order, with the Gov- 
ernment’s approval rating on 
the issue slumping in the past 
18 months from pilus 14 cent 
to plus 2 per cent. was 
underlined by Tony Blair, the 
shadow home secretary, ‘who 
coe ned on ahuredey: that 

as now the party o: 

law and order, 

In an attempt to rescue the 
position, Mr Howard will 
ignore the recommendations of 
the two-year Royal Commission 
on Criminal Justice and an- 
nounce on Wednesday that he 
is to amend the defendant's 
right to silence to allow the 
judge or prosecution to instruct 
a jury that a refusal to answer 
Police questions implies guilt, 

Although this move will be 
welcomed by the police and 
most judges, who believe the 
right is abused by professional 
criminals, it will es strongly 
resisted by barristers and solic- 
itors who argue that it will lead 
to more miscarriages of justice. 











The traditional caution to the 


relevant question ...a court or 
jury may conclude that your 
silence supports the evidence 


The Royal Commission, 
which reported in July, con- 
cluded that while this may lead 
to more convictions of the 


guilty it was outweighed 

Bd no the innocent, "i 
é@ Home Secretary will an- 

nounce his intention to irae: 

ment many other recommenda- 


tions of Lord Runciman's R 
Coaithlssion’ howsver.s incre 


u endin 
ne B defen. 


85,000 cases a year are heard in 
the crown courts because the 
defence has insisted on a jury 
trial against the decision of the 
tag. More than four- 
end up pleading guilty. 

The Home Secretary will an- 
nounce plans to cut police 
paperwork and to introduce a 
national DNA database of 


5 
Howard will also give th 
go-ahead for an rl 


of | commission to examine alleged 


of justice. The 
Royal Commission was set up 
in the aftermath of the final 


tion of Probation Officers, sald: 

Home Office ministers are 
turning the clock back to the 
1930s. Common sense and good 
practice are being jetsoned for 
political expediency." 


Haraher system, page 4; 500 


Criminals face a 





Alan Travis 
Home Affaire Editor 


harsher system 


ing reversing the fundamental 
principle that bail should be 
granted unless the police be: 
lieve there is a pussibility of the 


ing with witnesses. 
Electronie tagging: Back on 


HE criminal justice pro- | accused absconding or interfer: 
posals to be unveiled by 


Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, will te supple- 
mented by further measures to 
Mesh out the law and order 
“crackdown"in legislation at 
the end of November. 

Mr Howard and his criminul 
justice minister, David Mac- 
lean, have instructed their offl- 
cials to produce workable dratt 
clauses to the bill. 

Proposals that have been cott- 
sidered include: 

Cautioning: An cid to the 
system of repeat cautioning of 
juvenile offenders in the face of 
a rapid growth of its use by 
police, There is likely to be a 
restrictlon of two cautions for 
an offender, 

Cautioning could be put on a 
statutory basis, and national 
yuldelines introduced to end 

the sharp variatlon in its use by 
different police forces. 

Secure training units: Of: 
eials have been asked to exam- 
ine reducing the minimum age 
for these new “borslals” for 
persistent juvenile offenders to 
the age of 10. The Home Office 
has published plans for five, 
each with up to 40 offenders 
aged 12 to 16, at a cost of £50 
million. The Treasury has sug- 
vested basing them in old army 
camps to reduce costs. 

Ministers are also considering 
shifting emphasis away from edu- 
cation to a more uustcre “short, 
sharp, shock” environment. 


the agenda after being shelved 
last year alter disastrous trials 
in three cities. It was also con- 
sidered to be too expensive to 
cover the whole couniry. 

‘Tags fitted to an accused pet 
son's alikles or wrists to mont: 
tor curfew orders were used as 
an alternative to prisan fur 
those awaiting trial. The tag 
emits an electronic signai 
which alerts the authorittes if 
they stray more than 100 
metres from home. 

Penalties for parents: 
Parents of persistent juvenile 
offenders could face a court 
sanction, such as unpaid work 
for the community. 

Sertous juvenile crime: 
Widening the scope of the 1939 
Children and Young Perseus 
Act which deais with the deten: 
tion of juveniles who fuave com: 
mitted crimes warranting a 
sentence of at least 14 years if 
they were adults. Plans lo 
reduce the age limit tran 14 lo 
10 for these sentences, Reduc: 
ing the age of criminal respon- 
sibility to elght in line with the 
Scottish legal system has also 
been considered. 

Prisons: More “uausterc" 
regimes with shelving of plans 
for in-cel) television and recre- 
ational trips for low-security 
prisoners. Tighter rules on 
home leave. 


Bail: Officials are consider- | Lender comment, page 20 
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Condon backs Howard’s plans to limit right to silence 


Met chief defends 
right to trial by jury 





, Alan Travis and Cisre Dyer 





HE Mattia oe of 
e. Metropo 

yesterday joined the 

Lord Chief Justice ‘in 
warning the Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, not to press 
ahead with plans to abolish the 
right of trial by jury. 

Although Paul Condon, the 
commissioner, supported Mr 
Howard's e ed announce- 
ment on Wednesday to limit the 
historic right to silence, he 
warned that it was “dabbling 
with the foundations of the 
legal system’? to consider 
changing the “sacred” right to 
a jury trial. 

The Home Secretary is ex- 
pected to embrace this recom- 
mendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Criminal Justice 
which could affect 35,000 
middle-ranking cases. It has 
been backed by Barbara Mills, 
the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 

The Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Taylor, said at the Bar confer- 
ence in London over the week- 
end: “I would be totally opposed 
to an abolition of the right to 
jury trial in either way of- 
fences.’’ The problem of 
‘cracked trials’’ — those 
aborted at the last minute when 
the defendant pleads guilty 
after electing jury trial — could 
be dealt with by better pre-trial 
hearings. 

He blamed late pleas on law- 


litan Police }, 


more 


ing at a conference ses- 
on on the royal commission 


report, he said the only valid | inj 


argument he could see for 
removing the right was cost. 
“Reducing costs is a laudable 
object ... but it is no justifica- 
tion whatever for removing the 
right to trial by jury for of- 
fences considered serious 
enough to justify that right for 
a respectable length of time.” 
The move is to exac- 
erbate further the crisis in the 
crown courts. A claim by Sir 
Nicholas Lyell, the Attorney- 
General, that the collapse in the 
number of cases in the upper 
courts is due to the police being 
instructed to drop cases 
“against the elderly, the frail 
and the injured on public inter- 
est grounds” was disputed. 
Labour challenged Sir Nicho- 
las to admit that Treasury cost- 
cutting did lay behind the in- 
creasing number of empty 
urts 


courts. 

The shadow attormey-general, 
Join Morris, said the number 
of cases the Crown Prosecution 
Service had instructed the 
police to drop had risen by 78 
per cent in the past five years. 
Just over half were dropped be- 
cause of insufficient evidence 
but 32 per cent were also halted 





on public interest grounds. “I 
always thought that the public 
interest was fairly narrow 

drop cases such as 


Mr | someone dying of cancer and 
were used only in exceptional 
t. | circums 


tances. I cannot believe 
that 32 per cent of the people 
charged are all] frail, elderly or 


“The real reason for the fall 
in crown court cases is, I fear, 
money. ] would need consider- 
able persuasion that the combi- 
nation in the rise in cautioning 
and an increase in cases 
dropped has not behind it the 
dead hand of the Treasury.” 

The challenge was made yes- 
terday as it was disclosed that 
the Lord Chancellor's Depart- 
ment has axed the budget for 
part-time judges, recorders and 
assistants forcing courts to 
close and thousands of trials to 
be delayed and creating an arti- 
ficial backlog. 

The situation has become so 
acute that many part-time 
judges, the next generation of 
the judiciary, are unable to ful- 
fill their 20 days statutory duty 
each year they need for promo- 
tion to the next level. 

The decline in the number of 
cases going to jury trial has ac- 
celerated to the point where it 
is no longer considered excep- 
tional for 24 courts to be empty 
on any one day on the South 
East Circuit. In Kent four 
courts have been closed leading 
to the listing of cases being de- 
ferred by up to three months. 
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Howard declares 
crime crackdown 


Alan Travis, Patrick Wintour 
and Clare Dyer 


HE MOST coercive law 
and order package for a 
fie Here Saeco y erent 

e Home ves y, 
as the Government prepared to 
annouce today a review .of 
homelessness legislation — de- 
signed to reduce single parents’ 
access to council housing and 
so reassert family values. 

The review, to be announced 
by Sir George Young, the Hous- 
ing Minister, is seen as integral 
to the mounting Tory drive to 
bolster traditional parental val- 
ues, Which ministers have 
made clear they see as one of 
the chief ways of reducing 


crime. 

Coupled with yesterday's 
social security e and 
today’s announcement, the 27 
law and order measures sig- 
nalled a sharp move to the right 
which was welcomed emotion- 
ally at the Tory conference by 
most representatives and 
underpinned by the enthusias- 
tic greeting given to Lady 
Thatcher last night. 

In what he described as only 
the first instalment, Michael 
Howard announced the tough- 
est package of criminal justice 
measures — including the abo- 
lition of the right to silence — 
since Sir Leon Brittan’s intro- 
duction of longer sentences for 
violent offenders in 1993. 

As Mr Howard announced a 
string of new offences, new 
powers for the police, and the 
building of six more private 
prisons, the Home Office made 
clear that the promised inde- 
pendent tribunal into alleged 
miscarriages of justice will be 
delayed for at least a year. 

Mr Howard’s measures have 
not won the wholchearted sup- 
port of all his cabinet col- 
leagues. Lord Mackay, The 
Lord Chancellor, is concerned 
about the implications for court 


Gurr Dtan 


peer and spiralling legal.aid 
Restrictions on the use of 
eine will mean more of- 
fenders reaching court, more 
money for part-time judges, and 
increased costs for the Crown 
Prosecution Service. 


However, party managers 


hope that the 
— to be ‘epi es 


in legislation in the next ses- | 
sion of Parliament — will trig- 


ger a Conservative recovery in 
the opinion polls. 

At the centre of the package 
is the limit on the right to 
silence, which includes allow- 
ing judges to instruct juries 
that they should infer that a de- 
fendant who fails to offer the 
police an explanation is guilty . 

The right to silence has al- 
ready been removed in North- 
ern Ireland, where a further 
two of the measures, including 
a new offence of possessing 
anything that gives reasonable 
suspicion of being connected 
with terrorist activities, have 
also been tested. The “secure 
training units" for 12- to 15- 
year-olds will be based on an 
Ulster experiment. 

The cautioning system pio- 
neered as part of a programme 
of alternatives to custody is to 
be overhauled with second and 
third cautions banned. There 
will be tougher bail laws and 
longer sentences for juveniles. 

The decision to limit the right 
to silence flies in the face of the 
conclusions of Lord Runci- 
man’s two-year Royal Commis- 
sion on Criminal Justice. Last 
night Lord Runciman said he 
feared it would lead to more 
miscarriages of justice: ‘The 
fear must be that some vulnera- 
ble suspects will incriminate 
themselves as a result of the 
Turn to page 24, column 3 


Conservative Conference, 
pages 6 and 7; Hugo Young, 
and Ministers snap the parent 
trap, page 22; Leader 
comment, page 23 
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~awyers react 


Criminal : 
“Tt would be a pity to deprive 
defendants of their right to 
elect trial in cases of dishon- 


esty. 

He said that magistrates sent 
to courts many cases 
they thought beyond their sen- 
ten powers — six months 


| for one offence and 12 months 


total —. where the eventual sen- 
tence did fall within their 
remit. 

Labour, which is launching 
its own campaign this week on 
drug abuse among young 
people and crime in an attempt 
to capitalise on its recent high 
profile on crime policy, is likely 
Peale te. ck indetendeat 
pro or an independen 
tribunal. 


But Labour will. oppose the 
introduction of plea bargaining. 

Tony Blair, the party’s home 
affairs spokesman, conceded 
yesterday that the left had in 
the past not taken seriously 
enough individuals’ personal 
responsibility for offences they 
committed. 


He said on BBC television: 
“The left got itself into the posi- 
tion where it believed you had 
to choose between personal and 
social responsibility, could see 
the link between social condi- 
tions and crime, and therefore 
did not take sufficiently seri- 
ously the belief in personai res- 
ponsibility as well. 

“T think there was certainly a 
tendency for the left to under- 
estimate the importance of em- 
phasising the whole time that 
you don't excuse crime by the 
causes of crime.” 
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Home Secretary’s law and order proposals polarise the professionals @ Prisoners’ rights and civil liberties groups voice dismay 


Right to silence abolished 
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Crimewatch ... Michael Howard, with prime ministerial support, pledges to uphold law and order 
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Thumbs down from Leeds ‘Toytown’ 


Martin Wainwright goes off to court to sample 
peopie's views on Howard's latest proposals 


ICHAEL Howard 
stood up yesterday 
just as a lorry was 
dropping off cans of pop at 
A lahat — Leeds’ £28 mil- 
on new magistrales court, 
believed locally to be de- 
signed by the late Enid Bly- 
ton. By the time he had fin- 
ished, the pop in the canteen 
was not the only thing that 
Was fizzing. 

“Scandalous!” said Hrad- 
ford solicitor Stephen Couch, 
emerging from the ncigh- 
bourlng crown court. “The 
right to silence is one of the 
last remaining bastions 


the 15th century .. 
should never be called upon 
io become his own accuser." 


“Disgraceful,"” agreed so- 
liclior Andrew Babbington 
auiside the magistrates’ cn- 
trance. “They set up a royal 
commission and then throw 
away lts advice on this very 
subject, just to satisfy the 
Tight wing of the party.” 

His colleague David Tyrer 
said: “Wo're talking about 
the Golden Thread of English 
Law. The presumption of in- 
hocence ls fundamental.” 

Chris, aged 18, one of the 
morning's defendants put the 
polnt in common law tfan- 
guage: “if you don’t want to 
say owt, you shouldn't have 
to say owt.” He had just had 
charges against him over a 
fight dropped. 

Mr Howard's plans for 
stiffer youth sentences left 


him equally unimpressed: 
“Some need it, maybe. Some 
don't,” he said. “‘For me, it 
was just a crime school. They 
gave me two years, and I was 
taught a whole lot of tricks 
in there," 

Philip, aged 19, sald: “It 
was the same for me ln the 
secure youth unit.” He was 
not over-bothered about the 
right to keep silent: “If I’ve 
done it, [ always admit it. 
That way, you're likely to be 
treated lenijently.” 

His remedy for car crime 
was also Howardian: how 
could you impress an a 
“twoccer” [someone who 


takes without consent) the | witnesses 


scale of their victims’ grief? 


“Let it bappen io them. Then | should d. 


they'll stop." 

Stephen Williamson Qc, 
sitting as a recorder yester- 
day, venied severe doubis 
last weekend at a Bar confer- 
ence abuut tampering wiih 


the right to silence. His views 
were under jon in the 
courts’ press room. 

“He made an impressive 
polnt about defendants who 
had been legally advised to 
say nathing at police 
stations,” said Olwen Dud- 
geon of the Yorkshire Post. 
“What is a judge to say to a 
jury then? Especially when 
peaple are seen at the station 
hy solicitor’s clerks, rather 
than solicitors. As he said: if 
they want to make changes 
like this, they should provide 
the money for a proper duty 
solicitor system.” 

Two disgruntled crown 


Playing about with these 
other things,” said one, a 
retired driver. “I've got to go 


through it all again.” 


ouly 
“most comprehensive pro- 


gramme of action against 
ae Home 


plans to 
Prisons over the next five 


years, more help for victims 
and tougher bail laws. 
But the promised new inde- 


The decision to abolish the 
right to silence goes against a 
central recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Criminal! 
Justice last July. 

The Home Secretary, how- 


He also embraced its s 
tions for a new national DNA 
data-base to help the pelice and 
to abolish mandatory warnings 
made by judges to juries in rape 
trials about the truthfulness of 

women victims. 

The abolition of the right to 
silence, coupled with two new 
offences of gathering informa- 
tion for terrorist purposes anid 
possessing anything which 
Bives rise to reasonable suspi- 
cion that it is io be used in 
terrorism, import three legal 

owers used in Northern 
reland. 

The Home Secretary will 
make a further announcement 
on other key ruya! commission 
recommcndatiouns, including 
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parish constables and new 


exceptional circumstances. 
They will also say that a second 


- | or subsequent cautions is not to 


be used in the vast majority of 


previously announced, | 
will in future be a crime in it- 
self to commit an cflence while 


ri 


said he would not finch from 
sending sore people io prisoti 


t | and the criminal justice system 


would no longer be judged bi 
falling prison numbers 


Package wins police backing 
but lawyers are unhappy 





EACTION to the Home 

Secretary's law and order 

Package was polarised 
yesterday. Police gave it an un- 
reserved welcome while law- 
yers, prisoners’ rights and civil 
liberties groups voiced dismay 
at the abolition of the historic 
right to silence and plans to 
lock up more offenders. 

Hampshire Chicf Constable 
John Hoddinott, chairman of 
the crime committee of the 
Association of Chief Police Off- 
cers, said: “[ particularly wel- 
come the prosecution right to 
comment on a defendant's 
silence, more use of DNA, 
changes in the presumption to 
bail for certain offenders and a 
reduction in the burden of 
paperwork on the police.” 

The chairman of the Police 
Federation, Richard Coytes, 
agreed: “My message to the 
Home Secretary is what you 
have proposed is first class. [4 
will help tremendously in the 
fight against crime.” 

But plans to allow judyc or 


prosecution to comment on an 
accused's silence in the police 
station were condemned by the 
Law Society as “unnecessary 
and undesirable”. lis president, 


tion. [t is one of the cormer- 
stones of our justice system.” 
man of the Bar, attacked the 
move as “misguided”, adding: 
“It's contrary to the Royal Com- 
mission's carefully researched 
advice and evidence on the mat- 
ier. There's no evidence that it 
has much effect on increasi 
convictions of the guilty, and 
some evidence that it does offer 
some protection for the inno- 
cent and vulnerable.” 

Professor Mike McConville, 
director of the Lega! Research 
Tastitute at Warwick Universi- 
ty, who researched ihe right of 
silence for the Royal Commis- 
sion on Criminal Justice, said 
only 3 or 4 per cent of suspects 
refused to answer some or all of 
police quesiions and half of 
those were convicted. Many 
suspects needed the right to 


| Silence because of “imapt and 


dangerous” police questioning 
techniques and because most 
were advised, if at all, by un- 
qualified clerks rather tha 
lawyers. 

Paul Boateng. a Labour la 


- | spokesinan, said: “The funda 


mental premise of British law is 
that no citizen is required tu 
prove kis or her own inne- 
cence. It is for the stale to prove 
guilt. These basic rights must 
not be swept away amidst the 
self-induced hysteria of a Con 
servative conference.” 

shadow home secretary 
Tony Blair, satd Mr Howard 


ng | speech confused “brow beatine 


language with firmness of 
action.” He added: “There wie 
nothing on crime prevention 
nothing to do with the fact tha 
only one in 30 crimes ends in 
conviction, and nothing to du 
with the causes of crime.” 

(larry Fletcher assistant ye 
eral secretary wf tec Nation 
Association of Prubutton Offi 
cers, called the package “a rec! 
pe for disaster™. He said: “Pro 
posals for locking up mor 
juveniics and restricting cau 
tioning reverse Sb ycars of pr 
eress on yoult crime. 


| pe Oe o ne 


Uniform cuppart. 


’ nFZ ; ce = ee ; a eS n : 
a i nif nas a ee fa ay AN ne pe etd eR Se 
fie at ht rt ake 4s af a, dy 2 Ae ore ae ie “4 tee Pies: ta r a= yet) 4 fee ' 
Lece Police surround the three retired detectives as they follow thelr lawyers out of the Old Bailey after yesterday" s rullite that Fcbavaes be dropeed = PHOTOORAPH: GAAHAM TUANEN 
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‘Six Police trial edigases 


Ruling puts in dou 
high profile cases 


pot samy ee dury 





NUMBER of prom! 

pats resection 
in doubt 

following saa 







{udgelte aber chee B3 ges againat 
Viidlands de- 


Mr Justice Garland said a 
the Old Bailey er the ccvnlune 
ond Intensity" of media com: 
ment aewing the 
the six Irishmen aad is 
years made HRS 
for the officers accused of fabri- 
cating evidence In their case to 
have a fair trial, 





Alan Travis 
ond Clare Dyer 


HE second instalment 

of the Government's co- 

eae law 

will tp the bal- 

ance of tho minal justice sys- 
tem even further In favour of | run 
the police and the prosecution, 
ee Attorney-General has 





Tt will include the introduc: | ready 


tion of formal ‘ bargain- 
ing” into British courts for the 
first time, the abolition of the 
ee lice More = 
have 

charged, and new rules allow: 
Ing the prosecution greater 
freedom to withhold documents 
from defence lawyers. 

The new Staee an come or 
Michecli Howard, the £ Home Sec- 


and order | the 







afer the men were arrested In 
November 1974. hours after 
bombs ripped through two Bir: 
Seppe m city centre pubs kill 
dean Stuart Harris, 
spokesman for West Midland 
once federation, said publicly 

r the first time that officers 
helleved the six men were In: 
deed guilty. OF those policemen 
involved in the original inguiry 


After three days' é 
ment, he accepted igh ral 
submission that a trial wottld 


represent an abuse of the legal | but not charged, he said: “The 
process, agreeing that the case | officers feel their names have 
of the Stix had be | been tarnished even if they- 
come “a synonym for forced | were not prosecuted. They {eel 
af the right eet people were convicted 
were calls for a publlc | in the 74 bombings. [t's all been 
ulry into the affalr last | a politica! whitewash,” 
ae OM bates onicers Tayler Lisa ang =ptlehelie 
r were acgu on ap 
comment until the | peal in June of the murder of 
given the reasons for his decl- / Alison Shaughnessy partly be- 
ns week. cause the Court of Appeal ac- 
Retired detective superinten- | cepted media exposure durin 
dent Reade, sergeant | their trial had made it impeossl- 
Coiin Morris and constable Ter- | ble for a Jury not to be swayed. 
ence Woodwisa had denied | Yesterday's judgment was seen 
ury conspir- | as another warning to press 
acy to pe the course of: us: | and television. 
tice. were accused of fab- | Defence barristers In a num- 
ricating interviews with | ber of forthcoming trials may 


Richa (Parerereberd shortly | be encouraged to argue cdl 


tary, the Treasury and the Di- 
rector of Public Prosecutions. 
Many of the measures stem 
from the two-year Royal Com- 
mission on Criminal Justice, 
_ ola the aftermath of the 
m Six case. The At- 
irney eneral said he wel- 
comed the safeguards it put for- 
ward for the defence but 
confirmed the Government 
would resist a statutory 
requirement for the corrobora- 
tion of confessions. He said 


and Gulnness cases had 
Jeft the prosecution ia an 
“aver cumbersome” tas 

The measurcs echelon 
O Sentence Rag reall? the 


defendant can 


tary pro 
But ‘the plans plans have already 

Into trouble. Sir Nicholas 
Lyell, the Attorney-General, 
has told Co 


ng. This would be conducted in 
Open court but with media 


CG yakdian 


coveray? ar has *rejudle# ! thell' 
clients’ chances. 

Trials where this might be 
Claimed include the prosecu- 
tion of Kevin and [on Maxwe'l, 
who face conspiracy to defraud 
charges urtsing aut of the col- 
lapse of their late father’s em- 
pire, and that of Asil Nadir, 
should he ever return from 
northern Cyprus to face £30 


million theft c related to 
the collapse of Polly Peck Inter- 
natlonal. 


Lord Williams of Mostyn, a 


former chairman of the Bar 
Council, was disap Inted at 
Mr Justice Garla ‘a decision. 


He said last night: uf think de- 
fence barristers will try to 
clalm media exposure makes a 
fair tria] Impossible. 

“lt is a bit they will be 
énco to try in the after- 
tath of the Taylor decision and 
now this ruling, but I belicve a 
jury is well able to come to its 
verdict solely on the evidence 
in court. Six men have auflered 
imprisonment wrongly for 16 
Aare and the respons!b!lity for 

Is never going to be cxamlned 
ln a public court.” 


banned. Sir Nicholas | 2 


d there was “nothing sinis- 
ter” in this. He does not rule 
out US-style pies bargalning, 
ha prosccu on ay defence 

and sentence, 
LJ Police ieestionine: ban lifted 
on questioning after charge to 
allow police to explore other av- 
cnucs of Investigation. 
| Curbs on prosecution disclo- 
sure: The 


locking royal commission: pro- 
oe a disclosure 


pre-trial hearings, 


i" oe fraud cases: more 


the | serious fraud cases safhed be settled 


lai J and dail 
scrutiny, Instead prose 


sie and regulatory es dared 
Impose flnes under judge's 
supervision. 


8-16-95 
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Law package to aid id prosecutions 


Bitly Power, one of ihe Sex, 


the conviction of the Guilford 


who was at the Old Halley yes- | Four, who served 15 years in 


lerday, said: “It seems there Is 
one law for the ordinary citizen 
and another where the police 
olllcer ts concerned.” 

Paddy Util, alsu in court. 
sald: “There was more public 
ity before our trial in 1975 than 
there was before this onc, yet 
icy went ahead.” 

Dick Spring, irish forcign 
telah sald the decision to 
drop charges was “quite ex 
traordinary in relation 10 the in. 
formation tha d 


It was the second time in five 
months that police officers 
prosecuted after the Court of 
Appeal had quashed convic- 
tons artsing from celebrated 
bombing cases had walked free 
from the Old Bailey 

Three retired Surrey detec: 
tives were acquitted by a jury 
of conspiracy io pervert the 
course of justice arising aut of 


SS eS 





Review of the rules of evi- 
dence, which the Attorney. Gen- 
eral describes as “artificial and 
an impediment to justice”. 
Likely to include changes to 
hearsay evidence. 

The Attorney-Gencral also 
Ned in some of the details of 
ihe Home Secretary's ecneral 
announcement on the abottiion 
of the right to silence, saying 
that a the precise form 
of the iegislation had not been 
finaliscd it would be along the 
lines used In Northern [reland 


- | since 1988. He detailed how it 


would work 
Sir Nicholas acknowledged 
t recent years “have been 
and remain a bruising time for 
criminal justice’. but he be- 
lleved the law and order nh 
ngo would start to restore pub- 
Hic confidence jn the system. 


Titting acates, page 5 


i Ee 


jail for pub bombings in late 
1974 which killed seven people 
The Birndngham Six wha 
have each received C200,000 ln 
terim compensallon, believi 
there has been a whisperine 
campaien against them, Paddy 
Hill claimed in a recend inter 
view that one cabinet minister 
had sald in an off-the-record 
briefing that the men had becn 
acquitted mercly on oa 
technicality i 
Chris Mullin, the Labour MP 
who ail eer for the release 
of the Six, and wroie a book 
about the case, called Jor a pub- 
lie inquiry. “The Birmingham 
botnbings case has brought the 
British legal system intu disre: 
pute around the world, It - 
means we shall never know 
who was responsible fcr the 
huge quantity of fraud and per- 
jury that resulted in the convic: 
tion of six innecent men for the 
Birmingham pub bombines.’* 


kaa 


‘Appalling vista’ of dual acquittal 
leaves unanswered questions 
and shadow over police after 

19 years of legal arguments 












John Mullin Electro-static deposition anal- 
, & technique which 
and Salty Weale | Men es from the imprint on a 
" page Ww an 
PPitasier of Theat once roleeeilig ‘ied heat te 
must have 
more stepped into the Bir- | circumstances of two inter- 
views Ric Mclikenny, 
terday, one of the four who confessed. 
ning, from his home! in told the Lancaster 
npshire; cut-to | trial had reco the in- 
the heart of the matter," )'='| terviews contemporaneously. 
He professed his delight’ at] Mr MclIlkenny had always 
a Justice rem perl ear ron first in- 
1980, He liad then David Baxendale, from the 
plc and Were Ole, ci: | ey fn Boring gare 
fig such a widespread ¢ abd Esda tests for Deyon 
acy would have required:a and Cornwall . The F 
‘appalling ~ vista" itnder Chisf Constable John 
contemplate. ar iRvans, had been askedito re- 
Yesterday, he sald: “Tha-ap-'|: te the convictions for 
palling vista is that the ‘the DPP ahead of the men’s 
mingham Six have beens scheduled second appeal. 
ted and the police haye ‘The ballpoint pen used In the 
acquitted. at is tee public first six pagea was different to 
think of our system o the one used for tha f 
a big question three. Police claimed: it 
about the whole case,” taken at Morecambe 
ene Sse tan ef |g 
se, three police o second interview of 19 
accused in the ‘of Appeal pages, In which Mr h 
when the murder: con was alleged to have F 
were quashed, have: was also written at different 
bually ponoonnaiee m Pan big t There 
From the beginning, the Bir- | were other Some of 
mingham Six. alleged! police.| the notes to have been 
brutality: guna in mouth, | made up in 
cigarette burns tothe’ arms, fila, OD: the men, 
punching, ‘food named 16 as being in- 
sata and threats against Mi veda en hag oi 
The story was in the | evidence ted at the Court 
courts. Four of six had | of more two years 





sions, police alleged. 
Elghtcen members of. the 
diands serious‘ crime 


waste a rahe to give one, 


ector of Public Prose- 
cutiona had 
the remnants of the discredi 
dence 


According to J 
cy hee Mr Justice 


were imp admitted in'| increased with 
evidence and that the confes- | increased again in 1 That 
sions were erroneous.” shadow Is atill there," he sald. 
That was stich an “a West branch of 
vista" that the action’ must be tion, which 
permitted to go no : pald the legal costs of two of the 
the case ‘the Six ts, sald it. was confl- 
began to crumble, only thres of- | dent the men would have been 
ficers were to mselves | acquitted. Branch spokesman 
ene to be no telating ‘id in 7% 
' d now 
to assaul Detective | allegations ofa “whitewash” or 


Detective 
Terence Woodwiss faced pombin ithetioen 
charges of perjury and conspir- One forensic expert 


acy to art the course 
i eee eae | 
ex Swag: 
dropped at Sarat oad b 
é Director o Prose- 
ae effectively called a-hait 
wing a single discovery 16 
year, ah cloned fa ape 
nitly day test 
had ghted incompatibil- 
ities with the officers’ sworn 
testimony concerning one inter. 
ew. : 


a few weeks and a report will be 
sent to the Director of Public 
are only that the new evidence 
is “sensational”, 

i a cae 


Ruling casts doubts on 





Duncan Campbell looks at the implications of 
the judgment for other miscarriage inquiries 


HE collapse of the case 
against the West Mid- 
lands officers ycsterda 
raises questions about investl- 
gations being conducted into 
the behaviour of police in other 
miscarriage of justice cases. It 
would also seem to extend the 
ruling in the case of the Taylor 
Sisters regarding press 
coverage. 
Over the last four years there 
Sia oe of high profile 
of justice cases 
where there has been evidence 
of, at worst, a ble conspir- 
acy to pervert the course of jus- 
tice and malpractice, and, at 
best, breaches of regulations 
and negligence. Few of these 
cases have led to prosecutions 
and most have not becn 
relnvestigated. 
ee She ous,” anne Judith 
who was wrongly con- 
victed of the 1974 Mga bombing 
in which 12 people died. “ . 


police or forensic people." 

Ms Ward, Sie fue just pub- 
lished an account of the 17 
years she served for the crimes 
she did not commit, said that 
despite adverse comments 
about the behaviour of the pros- 
ecuting team and forensic scl- 
entists in her case, nothing had 
happened since her successful 


appeal in June jast year. 
“There has 


Steve Miller, Tony Paris and 
Yusuf Abdullahi, who were 
cleared of the murder of Lyn- 
ette White at the appea! court 
in December 1992, has not 
resulted in re-investigation or 
prosecution: despite highly crit- 
ca] remarks at the appeal by 
the Lord Chief Justice, accord- 
ng to cam ers. 

2 conduct of the police and 
rosecution in the case of Ste. 
an Kiszko, who was wrongly 

convicted in 1976 of the murder 

of a schoolgirl, Lesley Molseed, 

has been ese ge by Lanca- 

s police a report lias 

been with the Director of Public 
tions for months. 

Yesterday Mr Kiszko's law- 

er, Campbell Malone, said that 

© Was waiting “with some im: 

atlence” for the result of that 
ulry which was to examine 
why evidence which might 
have cleared Mr Kiszko had not 
been made available at the orig- 
eieeeers aes 
y the a court [In February 
1992 after 16 years in jail. 

There are three outstanding 
prosecutions resulting from 
well-publicised age o 
justice cases which are duc to 
come to court. They cannot be 
named because to do so woul! 
raise the possibility of the cases 
belng abandoned on the 
grotinds of adverse ere 

A separate issue is the cllect 
on 4 trial of adverse press cov- 
erage. One of the grounds for 
the successfil appeal of Mi- 
cholic and Lisa Taylor was that 
sensationalist and jnaccurale 


other high profile cases 


press coverage had made a fair 
irial impossible. They had been 
convicted of the murder of Alli: 
son Shaughnessy, wife of Mi- 

chelle’s lover. 

This issue was addressed yes- 
terday by Edmund Lawson, QC, 
for one of the officers, who ar- 
gued in court that it had been 
dificult to pick up a paper in 
the past two years where mis- 
carriage of justice was men: 
tioned =without finding refer- 
ence to the Birmingham Six 
case. He said that on BBC news 
reports of the Home Secretary's 
law reform proposals, a com- 
ment had Ilnked false confes- 
sions with the Birmingham Six. 
A fox of the comment was 
shown to the judge. 

“Once there has been a satu- 
ration level of publicity in tren- 
chant terms, it takes little to re- 
trigger those memories.” 

le the Taylor sisters were 
victims of coverage during 
their trial, the latest case seems 
to indicate that coverage of al- 
Jeged malpractice that leads to 
on eventual trial, will in future 
be enough for the trial to be 
abandoned. 

Since most serlous miscar- 
riage of justice cases are either 
widely covered on ap or are 
exposed by the m in the 


{| Grst place, this would seem to 


leave the door open for anyone 
charged as o result of such a 
cause to claim they could not 
have a fair trial, 

This could extend to any casc 
where there lad been dubjous 
coverage before the trial. 

Complaints made by the 
Taylor sisters about the police 
conduct in their case are now 
being investigated by the Police 
Complaints Authority. 


The men who went to jail 


Hugh Callaghan: Aged 62. 
Now living with hls wife, 
Eileen, in north London. Only 
one of the six to have written 
ms Oe oe ee Fate. ae 

r, Ge ne, aged 34. 
She lost her husband in car 
crash 18 months ago. Two 
grandchildren. 

Unemployed labourer at thme 
of arrest, when he suffered 
from ulcers, Fricnds believe he 
has adjusted well to life outstde. 
Johnny Walker: Aged 57. Now 
living in Derry. Separated from 
Theresa, his wife of 36 years, 
but they remain good friends. 

| Seven children, seven grand- 
children. 

Mobile crane driver at GKN 
In Witton at Hime of arrest. Siill 
thought to be on medication for 
nervous problems. Has trouble 
with an leer 


Billy Power: Aged 48, Now 
lives in east London. Remarried 
Nora in 1991 soon after his 
releast, after they had been div- 
orced the previous year. Four 
children. Four grandchildren. 
Unemployed palnicr at time of 


arrest. 

Friends had been worried 
about how he would fare, but 
he is coping well, 

Richard McIlkenny: Aged 69. 





Marricd to Kate for 35 years. 
Six children, 17 grandchildren. 
Living in a cottage near Dublin. 
[t was reckoned he would be 
the one moat likely to adapt eas- 
ily, but he js said to be 


stru Uf. 

wright’'s mate at GKN, 
Witton, at time of his arrest. 
Gerry Hunter: Aged 47. Now 
living In south-east London. 
Broke up with Sandra after 25 
years’ marriage, scon after he 
was released. “We had just 
grown apart."’ Generally 
refused to sec anyone but his 
closest family when he was In 
prison. 

He was badly affected when 
the first appeal was lost in 1989, 
but has impressed observers by 
how well he has coped since. 
Paddy Hill: Aged 48. Now liv- 
ing in north London. Teetotal. 
Divorced in 1993 by Pat Hill, but 
they remain friends. Six chil- 
dren, seven grandchildren. Ad- 
mits to finding it diMfcult to 
adapt on the outside. Told the 
lrish Times two months ago: "If 
] had a million pounds, I'd give 
it to go back to jail.” 

_Like the others, has received 
£200,000 in two payments. The 
final settlement is expected this 
year, 
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The police gp 
walk free 


May of this year, an Old Bailey jury ac- 
guitted three Surrey detectives c 

with corruption after the Guildford Four 
walked free because of police perjury. 
Now three suspect detectives in the Bir- 
mingham Six case walk free because the 
time that has elapsed and “saturation” 
coverage of police malpractice in the case 
denies them a fair trial. 

Are any police officers successfully 
prosecuted? Yes, quite a few. Some in 
quite celebrated cases: the porn and drug 
squad officers in the 1970s after system- 
atic bribery; the Met officers in the 
“Holloway Van" case — in which four 
black youths were beaten up — after their 
colleagues testified against them. Where 
other officers are ready to testify, convic- 
tion becomes more certain. There is a 
common theme in the three big police mal- 
practice cases where convictions have not 
been secured: delay in persuading the au- 
thorities there was a case to answer, 
which created huge difficulties in gather- 
ing the necessary documentary evidence 
and put people's memory to a severe test. 
That is why the proposal from this year's 
royal commission for an independent 
review body to examine alleged miscar- 
riages of justice is 50 important. lt would 
allow the criminal] justice system to admit 
its mistakes more readily — and rectify 
them more promptly. The reform is ur- 
gently needed but, shamefully, will be de- 
layed by the Home Secretary's decision to 
exclude it from the forthcoming criminal 
justice bill. Mr Howard should not be 
allowed to pick and choose from the royal 
commission's proposals. 


mMugii Gaiaghan recalls nis ordeal 
at the hands of police interrogators 
after being accused of Birmingham 
blasts despite pleading innocence 


WAS totally | other five being in the IRA... 
confused and itd were ° to get the 
bd pet I} i tart aor hina be it 
was dumb- | tock. I wanted to scream, I 
Fi fp ps tno 2 the 
very whale 
questioning about crime, never | cess neither of them appeared 
mind such a dreadful one as | notes. I woukin't 
this. My denials were strenu- | have since I had noth- 
faltviaes ra | listening 
to 
Why would I want to blow ap It appeared to re that 
Birmingham people? I was a were already made 
man living and settled in rything I said was 
since 1947, I had a around, and they kept 
16-year-old canahtee a Bir- 2 liar, at one 
afl eer Rg that I could : 
bomb in a pub that could take witat I wae 
the life of a young person just 
like her, or of any person, 
revolted me. some point = sheet of 
I told them over and over flung down in 
again where I was, and who I me. ‘You're in- 
was with, but they refused to | volved in all this. It says so here 
believe me. I was slapped liy Power's statement. 
across the face, “Don't give us up to reading | | 
that shit, Callaghan. You were The piece of paper 
there ad you're guing to tell all blank. ‘T don't 
about it gays. It's not 
I was asked about my move- had anything 
ments on the evening of the ] to do bombings.’ As 
iret sisting ty eee ot, Geese ee 
$s Se we ine 
auc taiteas tial tee nee to the hilt, they told me, it was 
to Belfast; that 1 went for a | all straightforwant: 1 should 
drink in a nearby pub, Yates’s now make a statement, sign a 
Wine Lodge, and met a friend 1] confession. ‘I'm not signing 
hadn't seen for a long time, | anything. | had nothing tn do 
John Fannon; and that the | with bombs,’ I shouted. 
police came in to tell us there] After a few hours of sheer 
had been explosions in neartry | terror, they eventually in- 
pubs. formed me that I was 
the names of the | moved to another station. I was 
five men I left at the station. [| hoping they would allow me 
was asked for details about | some slecp first, but I was out 
them. At that stage I didn't | of luck. In the smal! hours of 
know for certain that they kad | Saturday morning | was taken 
been though I guessed | to Sutton Coldfield, and I was 
by now that they probably | placed in a cell underneath the 
were. None of were people | station. 
T regulary met, I explained. | ‘The cell door was left 
I was asked The only furniture was 


I knew 

Jamesie McDade. I ped : 

that he was a well-known 
and entertainer 


in the 
irish pubs, and that I had 
grown up with older members 
orn family in Ardoyne. 


home to his funeral: I knew 


they would never understand | nigh 


that people would travel to an- 
other country just for the fu- 
neral of a friend or neighbour. 
iiowcver, I did tell them in the 


to their families. I knew the 


minute I said it that these | 


people didn't understand. ‘Gone 
to bury thelr IRA man, are 
they?’ 

More questions followed. A 
lot of accusations were thrown 
at me about myself and the 
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gun and pretending to aim it in 


-| my direction. The second one 


was a dog handler. The Alsa- 
tian wandered in and out of the 


Around eleven o'clock ort Sat- 


urday moming I was called | sh 


*One law for the ordinary citizen and another where the police are concerned.’ 


at yesterday's decision outside the Old Bailey yesterday 


cers who interrogated me the 
night before. | felt tike a compli- 
ant zombie, subdued, fright- 
ened, confused, and by now 
very, very tired. I kept wishing 


icemen. | for sleep and a nice cold drink. | 


was taken to be swabbed by 2 
forensic scientist 

I was then returned to the in- 
terviewing room to be con- 
fronted by my interrogators 
again. | sat opposite one of the 
officers at 2 table answering 
routine questions about my age 
and address that I had already 
answered several hours before. 
de kept kicking me hard on the 

FLS. 


back bricfiy by the same off-| The pain was excruciating. 


Every time I flinched he kicked 


kicked, and if | remained silent 
I would be kicked. 


ACK again to the inter- 

viewing room, this iime 

with a fresh team of de 
tectives. There were three or 
four men there. J quickly cath- 
ered by their attitude and the 
expression on their faces that 
this was the ‘heavy mob,’ sent 
in to finish the job. Their very 
presence terrificd me. Hui 
Christ. | was innocent, and | 
would keep saying it! 

By now [ desperately needed 
time to myself. | was losing con- 
trol; [ was fosing my reselve not 
to admit anything. A few more 
hours with these men and I felt 
[ would give up. I was sick and 
weak from tack of sicep, food, 
and drink. T was told to strip. 
and | was left naked for several 
minutes; then [ was iold to 





dress again, and strip again. 
The humiliation was unbear- 
able. My embarrassment 
amused all ofthem. .. 

When I had still just a blan- 
ket around me and was feeling 
very vulnerable and exposed, 
one of them raised his fist to 
me. “You will make a fucking 
statement or we will bash you 
around this cell." [ begged him 
nol to hit me. I pleaded with 
him to belicve my story, which 
I kept saying | could prove. He 
wasn't intcresied: the only 
thing that was going to satisfy 
him was a confessian. 

At some point an exasperalrd 
officer grabbed me bodily and 
Pitined me against the wall, 
Strange, animal-Jike noises em- 
anated from him: his eyes were 
wild, like a man about to kill. 
Aly head hit the wall and 
buunced back. 1 was dizzy; [ 
thought T was calng to gct sick. 
I really beheved he was going to 
kill me — at cast it would have 






Billy Power (left) and Paddy Hill protest 
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been an escape from this terror. 
Another policeman realised 
that his colleague was goin 100 
far. He pulled him from mic, res- 
cuing me like an impartia! ref- 
cree. Be put his hand on my 
Shoulder and spoke very 
quictly. ‘I'm not like him.’ He 
walked me back to the table: I 
was like a lamb. ‘Come on. 
tnate, you'll do it for me.’ T tad 
never experienced such terror 
of pressure in my life before. [ 
knew before God that neither | 
nor any of the others had any 
part in planting bombs. [ ust 
couldn't take any more. | 
begged them once more to le 
lieve me, but I just wanted it 
over with and tu be left alone. 
Ad my lowest ebb, they scized 
their opportunity, and | con- 
ceded. 1 agvreed io sign a 
confession.” 

Extracts from Cruel Fate by 
Hugh Catlaghan and Sally Mul 
ready, published this month by 
Poolbey Press, 13.99 
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acti atilts scales 


in favou sey 


Alan Trav 
Clare Dyer report’. 


Gavernnent’ S 
ee instalment” of 
red ee ae order pack- 


osed. yesterday 
is designed fo i the balance in 


sph mard tee system fur- 
ines eeaitee the accused and 
favour of the police and 
prosecution. 

The Attorney General, Sir 
Nicholas Lyell}, has indicated 
that measures will be adopted 
to “repair the. weaknesses in 
the criminal justice system”. 

Many of the measures arise 
from Lord Runciman’s Royal 
Commission on Criminal Jus- 
tice, which reported in July. 
They include: 

oO Lehre sat ine ee 
police questio of s 

as soon as they have been 
charged. Current rules say 
police must charge suspects as 
soon as there is sufficient evi- 
dence. Police say this prevents 
them following up other ave- 
nues of inquiry and involves 
the temptation to hold suspects 
much longer than needed be- 
fore they are bailed or 
emcee in case further in- 
ormation emerges. 

Runciman backed the pro- 
posal on condition the caution 
was repeated and the accused 
was allowed to secure a solici- 
tor to be present at further 
interviews. 

OC Introducing formal “plea 
bargai n judge and 
defendant. Under so-called 
“sentence canvassing” the de- 
fence will be able to ask both 


judge and prosecution the high- 


est sentence likely if the defen- 
dant pleads guilty before the 
full trial. The pre-trial hearing 
would be the last chance for a 
defendant to get the full 30 per 
cent “discount” on sentence if 
he pleads guilty. 

Sir Nicholas backs this 
recommendation and says it 
should be carried out in open 
court subject to reporting 
restrictions. He says he does 
not rule out full US-style plea 
bargaining where the defence 
negotiates eyes acts and sen- 


tence directly with th 
nen before the full court 


earing. 
CO In patie fraud trials “‘ar- 


Law: changes 





rangements to be adopted 

which ensure a better 'co-ordin- 
_| ated disposal of proceedings by 
‘Tprosectitors and ‘regulators 
astra the auspices of the 
co iid 


-This adopts a Bar Council 
recommendation that defen- 
dants in borderline cases pre- 
pared to admit they acted 
wrongly but not dishonestly, 
should be disposed of by fines 
without a trial. 

“With major fraud the public 
interest demands more than 


in | mere punishment,” says Sir 


Nicholas, adding that prosecu- 
tors also need to recover any 
“ill-gotten gains” and distribute 
them to those who have lost. 

0) The “overcumbersome” bur- 
den on the prosecution to dis- 
close all relevant documents to 
the defence is to be restricted. 

The rulings in the Judith Ward 
and Guinness cases on what it 
was necessary to disclose were 
so broadly construed that they 
did not meet all the interests of 
justice. In recent months cases 
have been dropped because dis- 
closure rules have put at risk 
individuals involved in intelli- 
gence-based operations. 

O Limit on right to silence will 
operate as it has done in North- 
ern Ireland since 1988. Home 


Secretary gave no details on. 


Wednesday. “Where there is al- 
ready sufficient other evidence 
before the court on which it 


would be open to the jury to | 


find the case proved against the 
defendant, it should be possible 
for the jury to take into ac- 
count, if the judge rules that it 
is judicially proper to do so, the 
defendant's failure to give an 
explanation in the face of rele- 
vant questions fairly put,” Sir 
Nicholas said. He added that 
the recent Northern ireland 
“right to silence” test case of 
Regina v Murray is to go to the 
European Court of Human 
Rights in Strasbourg, where he 
said he believed it would not be 
found contrary to the European 
Convention on Human Rights. 

In the case, a prisoner con- 
victed of terrorist offences is 
claiming he was denied the 
right to a fair trial. 

Liberty believes the proposed 
limit on the right to silence also 
contravenes the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, part of the UN charter, 
which guarantees ‘on 
agains on 

The organisation hopes to 
bring a test case if the legisla- 
tion goes through. 
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